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TRANSLATOR'S PREFACE. 



This translation of a work, well-known and largely used in 
Q the Catholic Schools of Germany, has been made with a view to 
provide for Catholic students of philosophy in our English 
speaking Colleges, a trustworthy manual of the History of 
Philosophy. Students will find in this work a fulness of infor- 
mation unusual in a handbook. And they will further find that the 
Schools of Philosophy which have grown up within the Church, 
or have stood in close relation with her teaching, here receive 
explicit and adequate notice. In this respect the work offers an 
advantage not provided by the text-books on which our Catholic 
Schools have hitherto been forced to rely. Perhaps the manual 
hitherto most largely used by our Catholic students, in their 
study of the History of Philosophy, has been Schwegler's Hand- 
book, translated by Dr. Stirling. How far such a work falls short 
of the requirements of Catholic students is shown by the fact that 
the author omits from his history all treatment of Scholastic 
Philosophy. His reasons for this omission are thus set forth : 
" We exclude also Scholasticism, or the Philosophy of the 
Christian middle ages; which belongs (being not so much 
philosophy as rather a reflecting or a philosophizing within the 
pre-suppositions of a positive religion, and therefore essentially 
theology) to the historical science of the Christian dogmas." 
Philosophy within the limits of a positive religion is of prime im- 
portance to the Catholic student, and a work from which the 
history of this portion of philosophy is excluded, must be a 
defective aid in the studies he is supposed to prosecute. Another 
advantage which the history here offered possesses over most Ger- 
man works on the same subject, is its clearness of statement, and 
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general inteUigibility of language. Por the beginner at all events, 
such phrases as Schwegler's definition of philosophy : ^^ the thought 
totality of the empirical finite," are neither very definite nor 
very luminous. The simple phraseology and definite conceptions 
of Dr. Stockl's work contrast strongly with this vagueness of ex- 
pression and mistiness of thought. Readers of Ueberweg's His- 
tory of Philosophy will notice that in many parts of his work 
Dr. Stockl has followed not only the thought but the very words 
of that writer. In the German text of his book, Dr. Stockl is 
careful to acknowledge by italics what he borrows from XJeber- 
weg. In the translation these italics are not always inserted ; it 
was not considered that the quotation marks would be of import- 
ance to our students. The Translator acknowledges gratefully 
the courtesy of Dr. Stockl and of his German publisher, Herr 
Kirchheim, in authorising this translation. 

University College, Dublin, 
June, 1887. 



AUTHOR'S PREFACE TO THE FIRST EDITION. 



It is not without cause that in the modem teaching of philosophy 
great importance is attached to the History of Philosophy. In 
itself it is a deeply interesting study to follow the progress of 
philosophical thought through the course of its development. 
But our interest in the study increases when we observe that 
the History of Philosophy teaches us into what by-paths the 
human mind wanders when it abjures the guidance of Christi- 
anity, and that it indicates to us the safe route to follow if we 
would arrive at the true term of speculative inquiry. 

A " Handbook of the History of Philosophy " which sketches 
the course philosophy has followed in its development, and 
the leading philosophical systems through which that progress 
had been effected, cannot fail to have its use for the student 
who seeks a safe way through this vast and varied field of study. 

In the present Handbook I have endeavoured to provide 
for the student a help of this sort. There are, indeed, many 
Handbooks already in existence. But these, for the most part, 
do not view the subject from the Catholic standpoint, and are 
not sufficiently safe guides for Catholic students. In this re- 
spect, the present work, will, it is hoped, meet a want not 
hitherto satisfied. In composing this Handbook, I have fol- 
lowed the plan of my larger work on the History of Philosophy. 
I have also largely made use of the well-known works of Hitter, 
Sigwart, !Nixner, ZeUer, XJschold, Erdmann, and Ueberweg. 
I am specially indebted to XJeberweg's work, which is very com- 
plete in its account of the literature of this subject, and I have 
largely drawn on it in tiiis reject. 
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In the case of each philosopher, I have cited, as far as pos- 
sible, the original works in which his opinions are contained, 
and have indicated with regard to the more important, the 
modem works in which their systems are discussed. To enter 
at further length into the literature connected with their systems, 
or to cite from their works in greater detail was not permitted 
by the character of the manual on which I was engaged. 

The present work will serve as a sort of complement to my 
Handbook of Philosophy (2nd Edit., Kirchheim, Mainz). In every 
science the complement of scientific theory is the history of the 
science, that is of the actual process of development through 
which the science has passed. The rule holds good for 
Philosophy. 

May this work, by the blessing of God, be found of avail 
to promote the study of philosophy in union with the spirit of 
Christianity, and to advance the philosophical education of our 
Catholic youth. 

MiinsteTy Sth September^ 1870. 



PREFACE TO THE SECOND EDITION. 



In offering to the public this Second Edition of the Handbook 
of the History of Philowphy^ I have not to announce any 
change in the arrangement of the work. Here and there some 
slight omissions have been supplied, and certain needful expla- 
nations added. The literature of the subject has, however, been 
noticed more fully, and the developments of recent philosophy 
have been accorded more attention than in the First Edition. 
These changes have added somewhat to the size of the volume. 

History, it is said, is a . good teacher. This is specially 
true of the History of Philosophy. It teaches us that anarchy 
has invaded the realm of mind whenever and wherever 
Eevelation, and the depository of revelation — ^the Church — have 
been discarded ; wherever the peoples ^^ have risen up against 
the Lord and against His Christ " ; and it shows that anarchy 
has subsided only when men have returned to God and to His 
Church. The History of Philosophy thus throws light upon 
our present surroundings. If the men who now "have risen • 
up against the Lord and against His Christ " were capable of 
instruction, they would learn from history that they are draw- 
ing society in Europe to the verge of an abyss. We have no hope 
that they will learn any such lesson. But for those who " have 
not bowed the knee to Baal,^' who have not sacrificed their in- 
dependence of thought to the prejudices of party, the History of 
Philosophy will serve as an incitement to hold fast to truth, 
though it be persecuted and despised, certain that now, as ever, 
it must triumph in the end. 

Eich8tdtty 2l8t June, 1875. 
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SI- 

1. Looked at from the subjective standpoint, Philosophy is nothing more 
than the effort of discursive thought to reach the highest and ultimate 
reasons of all things that are, in the measure in which this end is 
attainable by mere reason. The task which the human mind imdertakea 
in this study is very vast and very difficult. For this reason it lay in the 
nature of things that Philosophy should not reach its perfect development 
at a bound — ^that in the course of centuries many thinkers shoiud set 
themselves to the solution of the great problem, and should devote the 
-power of intellect allotted them to attain, as best they could, the end of 
philosophical inquiry. In this way the course of time has brought forth 
many philosophical eystems. Each of these represents the labour which 
its author has expended in the investigation of the ultimate reasons of 
things that are, and the results he has attained by this inquiry. 

2. The philosophical systems with which the history of the human race 
confronts us are not only many in number ; they furthermore differ from 
one another as weU in Matter as in Form. The sum of truth is greater 
in one than in another; and some seem in this respect to have 
failed altogether ; some systems are of wider comprehensive range, 
taking in the whole domam of speculative thought ; others are devoted 
to a special field of philosophical inquiry ; some are, in their arrange- 
ment, rigidly systematic — ^in others the several parts seem loosely 
bound together, the effort after system is not prominently apparent, li 
we seek the reasons of this diversity, we shall find them^ partly in the 
great range and difficulty of the task which Philosophy sets the human 
mind, partly in the different points of view adopted by the several 
thinkers, and partly in extrinsic conditions — ^in the influences exercised 
upon the several tmnkers by the circumstances in which they lived. 

3. In spite, however, of this diversity we find a certain ioner connection 
between the several philosophical systems which succeed one another in 
time. The results attained by earher philosophers were not lost upon 
those who succeeded them. The latter made the theories of their 
predecessors part of their own systems, when they held them to be 
satisfactorily established. If they considered them insufficiently proved, 
or whoUy false, they set up in opposition to them other principles which 
appeared to them more tenable. Thus there came to be established a 
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certain mtrinsio order of connection between the successiye systems^ 
corresponding to the extrinsic order of succession in time. One philo* 
sophic system refers us to another, and each can be understood m its 
full siffnificance only in connection with others to which it stands 
immediately related. 

4. This inner connection between the successive systems of Philosophy 
gives a reason whvi with the progress of time, a continuous development 
of Philosophy and philosophic thought is observable. Each succeeding 
thinker had before him, in the systems of his predecessors, the results 
hitherto achieved by philosophical inquiry. These were in part available 
for the construction of his own system. In part they had to be refuted, 
and the philosopher, in order to set right the teachmg in question, was 
led to a deeper study of the subject matter concerned. His system would 
naturally be more highly perfected than those of his predecessors — 
a distinct advance upon them. The succession of philosophical systems 
in time is thus seen to involve a progressive development of Philosophy 
itself, a constant advance towards the perfection of philosophic know- 
ledge. 

5. It must, indeed, be admitted that this advance has not always been 
uninterrupted. The human race does not advance to the goal of per- 
fection fixed for it by God in undisturbed progress. It passes through 
periods of storm and profoimd disturbance, though these, in their 
measure, seem ultimately to purify and perfect it. So it is with the 
progress of Philosophy. Periods of difficulty and danger arise, which 
sometimes interrupt for centuries the progress of philosophical thought. 
Systems imposing in their grandeur, and rich in the possession of truth, 
are abandoned lor others that are at once poor and pretentious ; and 
these failing to satisfy the human mind, a moment comes when philo- 
sophical inquiry is thrown aside as without utility and without fruit, 
and Scepticism or Materialism reigns instead. These, however, are but 
moments of crisis. They do not last for ever. They even serve to 
impel the human mind to higher efforts of inquiry when the crisis is 
past. For the errors which come to the surface in these periods of 
stormy confusion call for repression and competent refutation, and 
thus oblige the philosopher to make deeper the foimdations, and 
more extended the range of his philosophic Imowledge. 

6. It will appear from what we have been saying that it is a profitable 
study to make acquaintance with the successive j^iilosophical systems, 
as well in themsdves as in their mutual connection, and in tms wav 
to follow step by step the develo^ent of philosophic knowledge as it 
manifests itself in the series. ''The mind is roused and strengthened 
by observing how many highly-gifted men have, out of mere love of 
truth, laboured with untiring z^ to build up tiie great structure of 
philosophical science, and have furthered by their efforts the har- 
monious development of man's spiritual life ; while at the same time 
it is protected against pride and self-deception by learning how weak it is, 
notwithstanding the great thoughts with which it teems. Furthermore, 
he who will achieve anything like a higher philosophical knowledge must 
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make acquaintance with the opinions and methods which philosophical 
investigation has already called into existence, that he may estimate the 
problems before him anght^ and avoid every one-sidedness from which 
others have already escaped/' We cannot, however, be required to 
study all philosophical systems with the same attention. We must 
chiefly occupy ourselves with those which stand out prominently above 
the rest, and round which the others group themselves as round so 
many centres. 

7. We are now in a position to form a right notion of the history of 
Philosophy. Objectively considered, it is nothing more than the series 
of philosophical systems which have appeared in time, and the de- 
velopment of philosophical knowledge as manifested in them. In the 
subiective sense — ^witn which we are now concerned — ^the history of 
Philosophy is an exposition of the successive systems of Philosophy, 
setting forth their contents, their mutual connection, and the pro- 
gressive development of philosophical knowledge represented in them. 
, 8. A history of Philosophy thus involves three requirements : 

The contents of the several philosophical systems must be set 
forth with the greatest attainable clearness, and with all possible com- 
pleteness. The historian must address himself to his task cautiously, 
thoughtfully, dispassionately and impartially. It must be his first 
effort to set forth each philosophical system exactly according to the 
mind of its author, to omit nothing which is essential, and to add 
nothing. 

In the second place, the history of Philosophy has to make 
clear the relation in which each system stands to those which preceded 
it, what elements it has borrowed from them, or in what antagonism it 
stands to them. And again, it has to show what influence each system 
has exercised upon those that followed, how its principles have been 
subsequently expanded, transformed, or otherwise modified, that its 
bearing and significance may be fully understood. 

In the third place, the history of Philosophy must indicate how 
far a given system has been an advance or a falling back in philo- 
sophical knowled&;e, that we may be able to fix its place in the order of 
development whicSi philosophy has followed. 

9. As regards the method to be applied by the historian of Philosophy 
in the execution of his task, the question arises, which of the two 
methods, the a priori or the a posteriori^ meets the requirements of a 
history of Philosophy such as we have described P To this we reply : 

The a priori method lays down a pre-established principle as the 
foundation of the whole historical system, and from this derives all the 
systems which have appeared in time, showing their contents and the 
order of succession in which they have appeared to be alike necessary 
results of the development of the principle assumed. It is thus that 
Hegel, in his '' History of Philosophy," has endeavoured to establish, 
on a priori grounds, that the several philosophical systems which the 
course of time has brought forth are no more than isolated, imperfect 
elements of the Absolute Philosophy — ^the Hegelian. This successive 
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realisatdon of the several elements of the Absolute Philosophy was 
required, in order that the gradual synthesis of contradictions might at 
last give rise to the perfect Philosophy, that is to say, that God might 
attain to perfect consciousness in the mind of man. This a priori 
method of Hegel has found many imitators, though the pantheistic 
principle has not in all cases been an assumption in these methods. 

But a priori constructions of history after this fashion must bo 
peremptorily rejected as unjustifiable and mistaken. In the first place» 
an exact knowledge of the various systems, as their authors framed 
them, is not possible if we view their development in the light of a 
philosophical theory of our own, and study them onlv as seen through 
this medium. Under such circumstances the several systems will be 
judged according to the standard and the requirements of our own. 
The tendencies and opinions of the historian himself will be apparent at 
every turn, but what tne authors of the systems under discussion though t» 
and aimed at, will not be put before us. In the second place — ^and thi» 
argument is decisive — systems of Philosophy come before us as facts of 
history, and as such they are contingent, not necessary. The contingent 
cannot be proved a necessity ; he who undertakes such a proof is 
forced to deny the contingent character of all historical facts— a pro- 
ceeding which involves assumptions that belong either to Pantheism or 
Materialism. 

The a posteriori method is theonly method which accords with the notion 
of a history of Philosophy. In this matter, as in history generally, we have 
to do with questions oi fact ; we have first to make acquaintance with the 
several systems of Philosophy, as with so many facts, before we proceed 
to seek the reasons of these facts, that is, before we inquire how 
they have come to be, in what relations of dependence they stand to 
other systems, and what progress of philosophical thought is manifested 
in them. Nor shall we proceed further in this latter direction than the 
sense attributed by the authors to the systems which they actually framed 
will warrant. The historian must, therefore, make his own philoso- 
phical system subserve the purposes of history. He must not make of it 
the criterion or the measure of others. Only in this way can he present 
us with a history of Philosophy true in its details and faithful to facts. 

10. Again, " the development of Philosophy is, in many respects, 
dependent upon the development of other sciences (of the empirical sciences 
more particmarlv), and upon the religious convictions and opinions as well 
of the individual philosopher as of the people to which he belongs. It* 
progress or decline is influenced by the intercourse of nations with one 
another, by the conditions of social life peculiar to the several peoples, 
by the family organisation as maintained among them, by their political 
institutions, by the state of art among them, and, lastly it is affected by 
the peculiar circumstances which have shaped the lives of the individuals 
who have specially contributed to its development. It is true a history 
of Philosopny cannot enter minutely into all these details. They are the 
material for other departments of history. But it cannot avoid occasional 
allusions to them, since they have exercised an important influence on 
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the progress of Philosopliy. For the same reason, it cannot omit from 
view the outward lives of the several philosophers. On this point, too, 
it must furnish adequate information. 

11. The sources from which a history of Philosophy must he drawn 
are: — 

Primarily, such works of the philosophers as have reached us, 
or such fragments of their writings as are stul preserved. But, before 
using such works or fragments of works for the purposes of history we 
must first be assured of their authenticity and integrity. Historical 
criticism, by which this assurance is given us, must, therefore, prepare 
the way for a lustorv of Philosophy. 

In dealing witn philosophical theories and systems where the 
author's own exposition is not accessible to us, we must, of course, con- 
tent ourselves with the statements of others. In such cases these state- 
ments are most reliable which are based immediately on the writings of 
the philosophers ; and next to these, the statements of disciples as to 
the oral teachings of their masters. If the purpose of the writer whose 
statements are our source of information be not so much historical nar- 
ration as proof of the doctrines he is stating, we must, in order to make 
his utterances available for purposes of history, discover from them the 
exact thoughts of the author of the theories in question, and we must 
test each statement made by its bearing on this issue. The source from 
which the writer drew, and the purpose of his writings, are of first im- 
portance ; next in importance, as a criterion of his trustworthiness, is his 
own education in Philosophy, his capacity to imderstand the doctrines 
with which he is dealing. 

12. In seeking a division of the history of Philosophy, we find two great 
divisions obviously suggested — ^the history of the pre-Christian (ancient) 
Philosophy, and the history of Philosopny since Christ. Christ is the 
central point for all history. His coming into the world has been called 
by the Apostle " the fulness of time " {plenitudo temporis). He was the 
scope and the consummation of the times that preceded Him, He was 
the point of departure for the time that followed ; for the events that 
have filled it have all been hallowed by the Redemption he effected. 
For the Christian all history is thus divided into two great periods, and 
with the rest, the history oi Philosophy. This view is in strict accord- 
ance with the facts of the case. The Philosophy which preceded, and 
that which followed Christ, differ more widely in character than the 
philosophies of any of the several periods subordinate to these. The 
world has never witnessed such a revolution in human thought, such an 
enlargement of the range of human knowledge as that effected by the 
introduction of Christianity. We cannot, therefore, find elsewhere a 
more appropriate point at which to divide the history of Philosophy 
into its main divisions than at the point where Christianity appears in 
the world. 

13. If we inquire what are the characteristic features of these two chief 
eras of Philosophy, we find them in their respective relations to Chris- 
tianity which we have indicated above. 
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To speak first of pre-Christian Philosophy. 

Pre-Christian Philosophy is characterised generally by persistent 
vigorous efforts to attain a purer knowledge of that truth wnicn was em- 
bodied in the religious tenets and traditions of the several ancient 
peoples. Religious traditions, though derived from an imtainted source 
(the primary tradition), had imdergone so many transformations among 
various nations, and had been so thickly overlaid with errors, that 
in the state they had reached they coidd no longer satisfy the longing 
of the human mind for truth. The mind of man set itself, therefore, t>S 
reach by rational investigation what it no longer possessed in the tradi- 
tions of religion. Its innate desire of knowledge was the force which 
impelled it to consecrate its energies to the search after truth. 

This effort of the human mind was, it must be admitted, in many 
respects successful. The philosophers of antiquity arrived at tiie know- 
ledge of many important and lofty truths. But the path they had 
entered on did not lead them to the whole truth, and of this the ablest 
thinkers amongst them were only too well aware. Manifold errors, too> 
f oimd entrance into and disfigured their systems. No one of the ancient 
philosophies stated the whole truth, and all contained many errors. 
Philosophy coidd not maintain itself at the level reached in these systems; 
it sank after a time into Materialism and Scepticism. 

From this point of view Philosophy, in its earlier development^ 
appears as a preparation of the human mind for the Christian Revelation 
which was made to the world in the fulness of time. This preparation 
was accomplished in three ways : 

In the first place, the great thinkers of antiquity, having attained 
a knowledge of many important truths, but not of the whole truth, had 
roused that longing after the fulness of truth, to which, as we know, 
Plato gave such striking expression. By exciting this desire for truth 
in its fulness, and thus rendering the human mind more ready to 
receive it, ancient Philosophy did its most important work in pre- 
paration for Christian Revelation. 

Furthermore, Philosophy, having failed to maintain itself at 
the level reached in the more celebrated systems, had fallen into 
Materialism and Scepticism. And these had called forth in the human 
mind the feeling of need for higher assistance, for some divine revela- 
tion which shomd help man to a fuller knowledge of the truth. This 
feeling of the need of a revelation further contributed to dispose the 
human mind for the due reception of revealed teaching. 

A third service, important to be remembered, was rendered by 
the ancient Philosophy to Christianity. On the one hand it thoroughly 
investigated the conditions and laws of scientific thought ; and on the 
other, by its efforts of speculation, it amassed a considerable body of 
truths of the natural order. In both these ways it prepared materials 
for the fabric of speculative Philosophy, which, after the time of Christ, 
was raised in connection with Christian Revelation. Thinkers of the 
Christian schools foimd abundant materials ready to hand, and these, aa 
we shall see, they used in the fullest measure. 
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14. We oome now to the Pliilosophy of the newer or Christian 
period. 

The Philosophy of this period is characterised in general by the 
effort to reach a profoimder understanding of truth, to dig deeper the 
foundations of knowledge. But the founders of the newer systems have 
pursued this effort on widely different lines. 

Some have fallen in with the ordinances of Gbdyhave submitted 
to divine revelation, and, in submission to it as the guiding principle of 
their inquiries, have sought to penetrate the truth more profoundly, and 
to establish it on a more unassailable foundation. Following this path, 
they have achieved most brilliant successes, the systems which such 
thinkers have built up being amongst the most imposing with which the 
history of Philosophy presents us. 

Omers affain have followed a course at variance with the 
divinely-established order. They have adopted a false and perverted 
attitude towards divine revelation, have even rejected Christianity 
altogether, and by a method thus opposed to the order established by 
God, have sought to discover the trum and to demonstrate it. Thinkers 
of this class have never attained satisfactory residts. The philosophic 
movements beg^ by them have led always, in course of due develop- 
ment, to far-reaching errors, and have at length lost themselves m 
Scepticism and Materialism. 

But whatever road philosophers may have followed, whatever 
results thev may have produced, the final outcome has ever been to place 
the truth oi Chnstian revelation in clearer light before the scientific mind. 
To this end one set of philosophers have directly contributed by 
systems developed in harmony with, and in support of revelation. 
Others have contributed to the same effect indirectly. By the very errors 
into which they have fallen in consequence of their perverseness of 
thought they furnish proof that it is only when in accord with divine 
revelation, and when unreservedly obedientto its teachings, thatthe human 
mind can know the truth profoundly, and vindicate it successfully. 

If, then, we regard pre-Christian Philosophy as a preparation 
for the Christian revdation, we must recognise in the newer Philosophy 
a continued confirmation of the same revelation, a power which has 
served to bring out more clearly, more comprehensively, and more 
forcibly the truth of ChristiaDity. 
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HISTORY OF ANCIElfT PHILOSOPHY. 

GENEBAL VIEW. DIVISION. 

§2. 

1. In any general view of the history of the pre-Christian period, 
our attention is first drawn to the East, the cradle of human civilization. 
The history of Philosophy will therefore begin with an exposition of the 
Philosophy of the Eastern nations. Generally speaking, nowever, Phi- 
losophy, among these nations, is not met with as an independent science, 
standing apart from systems of religious teaching. Among them, philo- 
sophical theories are, as a rule, identified with doctrines of relififion. In 
India alone do we find a system of strictly philosophical doctrmes } but 
even here Philosophy stands in close relation to Religion. It is either 
a speculative development of religious doctrines, or it is framed in 
antagonism to a religious system whose principles it directly or indirectly 
combats. The history of Eastern Philosophy will, therefore, do no 
more than, firstly, bring into prominence the philosophical elements of 
the severed Oriental reUgions ; and secondly, give an accoimt of those 
more strictly philosophical systems which, in India, took their place 
beside the doctrines of Religion. Oriental Philosophvi as we have said, 
does not exhibit the characteristics of a philosophy m the strict sense 
of the term ; but it cannot, for this reason, be left out of sight altogether. 
As we shall show further on, an attempt was made at a later date to blend 
together certain notions derived from the East^with certain conceptions 
of the Greek mind, and the attempt gave rise to peculiar systems of 
Philosophy. 

2. From the East we turn to the West, and first of all to Gh*eece. 
Here we come upon the birthplace of Philosophy strictly so called — 
Philosophy which is no longer a body of reli^ous doctrines. The 
Eastern mind, with its innate tendency to inactive Quietism, did not 
possess that mobility and energy which the construction of strictly 
philosophical systems demand^. But these gifts were abundantly 
possessed by the Greeks. To them genuine Philosophy owes its origin. 
The history of ancient Philosophy is, therefore, mamly concerned with 
the creations of the Greek mind. To the Ghreeks we are indebted for 
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those great and stiikingly original systems which mark the highest level 
of philosophic thought in antiquiiyy and which, for this reason, have 
exercised an incalculable influence upon succeeding ages. The Philo- 
sophy of the Romans was an offshoot from the Greek, not a development 
of it. The Romans adopted the ideas and systems current in Greece, 
explaining or modifying them after their fashion. But they have given 
us no phuosophical system of their own creation. 

3. Later, about tne time when the Christian Revelation was first 

{reached to the world, in the city of Alexandria, which under the 
Wemies and the Romans had become a great centre of intellectual 
activity, there arose a philosophical school which strove to unite the 
religious doctrines of the East with the teachings of Greek Philosophy. 
'' From the philosophical systems of the Greeks and the religious doc- 
trines which had obtained currency chiefly in the East it chose out what 
seemed likely to meet the moral and intellectual needs of mankind.'^ 
Its procedure was purely eclectic — a method by which it hoped to reach 
the goal of perfect knowledge. The movement lasted ntr into the 
Christian period ; not before the sixth century of our era did it come 
finally to an end. It is, nevertheless, to be treated as belonging to 
ancient Philosophy. It lay without the sphere of Christianity; the 
Christian doctrines seem to have exerted no influence on the authors of 
the systems that belong to it. 

4. We thus perceive that the ancient Philosop^ did not at once 
make way for the Christian Revelation. Just as Paganism did not 
disappear as soon as Christianity was preached, but yielded slowly 
before it ; so was it with the ancient Philosophy. Though it had fallen 
from its high estate, and had degenerated partly into Scepticism, partly 
into MateriaUsm, it gathered all its remaining energies together in the 
effort to make head against the might of Chnstianity, and to maintain 
its hold on the minds of men. The effort, it is true, ended in failure ; 
the old Philosophy paled before the light of the Gospel, and perished 
at last from the sheer weakness of age. But, for all this, it played an 
important part in the history of the early ages of Christianity, and the 
writer of a History of Philosophy must not omit to take notice of it as it 
appeared in its latest phases. 

5. The history of ancient Philosophy, then, may be divided into 
three sections : — 

The first section deals with Oriental Philosophy, whether em- 
bodied in religious systems or developed in close relation with them. 

The second section comprises the history of Greek Philosophv 
and of the Roman Philosophy which arose out of it, and follows both 
as far as they extend into the Christian period. 

The third section embraces the GhrsBCO-Oriental Philosophy, its 
rise in Alexandria out of the blending of Oriental religion with Greek 
Philosophy, and its course through the ages that followed till its final 
extinction in the sixth century. 
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SECTION I. 

PHILOSOPHY OF THE EAST. 

In this section we shall treat first of Philosopliy amonff the Chinese ; 
then of the philosophical systems of India; next of me Philosophy 
embodied in the Medo-Persian religions ; and lastly of the Philosophy 
embodied in the religions of the other nations of Western Asia. 

1, Philosophy among the Chinese. 

§3. 

1. The sacred books of the Chinese are called Kings (y-Eing and 
Chon-Eling). Fohi is regarded as the founder of a religious civilization 
among them. To him the authorship of the y-King is ascribed. The 
precise period at which he lived has not been determined. He is credited 
with having discovered the eight primordial kua — at once elements of 
written language and svmbols of the primary agents which are at work 
in all the transformations of nature. In their first significance they 
give rise, by transposition and multiplication, to the 40,000 characters 
of the Chinese syllabic alphabet ; in their second significance they 
contain the elements of all physical science, as their combinaVions repre- 
sent the processes by which material bodies are formed. " This com- 
bioation takes place in four figures, the complete symbols in which 
represent perfect and active being ; the incomplete symbols, imperfect 
and passive being. As three lines are united to form each figure, we 
have eight figures in all, four with a preponderance of the perfect, 
representing eether, pure fire, pure water, and thunder ; four with a 
preponderance of the imperfect, the expressions for wind, water, 
mountains, earth." 

2. Turning now to the religious notions of the Chinese, we find that 
they regard Heaven and Earth as the primary powers. " The thing of 
greatest excellence in the universe is Heaven — ^the object, consequently, 
of divine homage. Next in excellence comes the centre of the earth 
(China), for here the opposing principles are maintained in that equi- 
librium on which the existence of the world depends. Man is the link 
that binds Heaven and Earth together. His duty is to preserve har- 
mony in the world. The fixed, imbending law, according to which the 
life of man must be fashioned in the fulfilment of this duty, emanates 
from the Sovereign, who, in the ' Empire of the Centre,' is tne * centre* 
in the strict sense, and who, as ' Son of Heaven,' is in immediate relation 
with the celestial order. The law thus given is a rule of domestic or 
family life. The Emperor is the father of his people. In union with 
him they form one great family, which is subdivided into smaUer fanuly 
ffroups. Obedience to domestic law, the thorough observance of the 
&mily ordinances, whether general or particular, is the fundamental 
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obligation of all members of tbe '^ Empire of the Centre." On this 
obeoience depends the maintenance of harmony and equilibrium in the 
world. Violations of this obedience must be rigorously punished by 
the Emperor, that order may be restored. 

3. It is dear that these religious notions contain no element of 
peculation. We have in this circumstance an explanation of the fact 
tnat there is no genuine speculative Philosophy of Chinese origin. 
There was no basis for such a Philosophy in the religion of the people. 
Wherever we discover products of abstract thought among the Ohinese, 
we shall find, on inquiry, that these have been received from without. 
The Chinese seem to have been incapable of an independent effort of 
speculation. This is evident even in the man whom they regard as their 
greatest sage, the reputed author of the lesser Kings — Confucius. 

4. ConSicius (Kxmg-f (i-dsCi), who lived about five hxmdred years before 
Christ, turned lus whole attention to the principles of moral law. His 
career was that of a great reformer of the moral life of his nation. His 
teaching was wholly practical. It exhibited no tendency to abstract 
specidation. Even in his practical theories he was not original. His 
merit is that he collected and reduced to orderly arrangement the prin- 
ciples of morality which already governed the popular mind. His 
teaching was, in brief — self-restraint and moderation. " Harmony and 
concord among reasoning beings is the primary requirement of r^eason. 
This concord is possible only when each man restricts himself to a 
determined sphere of action, and in all his actions maintains a fixed 
standard, beyond which he will not pass, and short of which he will not 
fall. Only that which is done in this wise is good and just; what 
departs from this rule, on the one side or the other, is ever and always 
bad. The wise man is a man of action, but always within hi9 own 
determined sphere, always observing that law of moderation which 
secures him against any violation of the general harmony." 

5. About the time of Confucius, Laotsee promulgated a peculiar 
teaching at variance with the popular religion. The tenets of his 
svstem, however, point to India as the place of its origin. His doctrine, 
the exposition of which is contained in the book Tacking^ assumes the 
existence of one primary being, infinite and imchangeable, which he 
names Too — ^Reason. In itself this being is an indeterminate tinity ; 
but it is, nevertheless, the primary source of all determinate being. 
From it the latter, in all its forms, emanates, but only to return to it 
again. '' The end of all human effort is the supremacy of the spiritual 
in man's nature, freedom from passion, the undisturbed contemplation 
of the Eternal Reason, and ultimate union with the Primary Bein^in 
imtroubled rest and deliverance from all corporeal motion." j3ie 
votaries of this doctrine form the sect of the Taosee. 

6. Last in order comes the teaching of JFb, or Iho. This doctrine is 
nothing more than a degenerate form of Buddhism, and is supposed to 
have reached China from India (according to others, from Japan) about 
the sixty-fifth year of the Christian era. The leading principle of this 
system of doctrine may be stated thus : " Strive to annihilate self. In 
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the measure in wUch you cease to exist for self, you begin to be one 
with Gtod, and to enter again into bis being. All activity is evil ; com- 
plete inactivity — absolute rest — is the omy supreme perfection. The 
nearer the sage approaches the state of the plant or the stone, by closing 
the avenues ca. sense, the higher is his perfection." This, it is manifest, 
is a theory of absolute Quietism. 



2. PHILOSOPHY OF INDIA. 

§4. 

1. It is usual to distinguish four periods in Indian literature ; the 
period of the Yedas, or sacred writings of the Brahmins ; the period of 
the Epic Poems or Itihasaa ; the period of the more refined poetry of 
the Court of the Rajah Yikramaditja ; and, lastly, the pericMl of the 
Commentaries on the earlier writings — a period which falls within the 
Christian era. 

(a.) The Yedaa, which some writers make a« old a« the fourteenth or sixteenth 
oentuy before Christ, are four in number : the Rig- Veda, the yajur — Samsr-aad 
Athanra-Veda. They are the work of different authors, and consist partly of prayers, 
partly of relinous ordinances, and partly of theolopcal doctrines — ^the parts standing in 
no definite relation to one another. In these writings we find oertam elements of a 
distinctly speculative character, chiefly in the so-called Upanishada, or extracts from 
the Brahmanas (Commentaries), which make the second part of every Veda. It is usual 
to connect witii the Vedas the Book of Laws of Menu, which is assigned to a period 
mid- way between the tune of the Vedas and the time of the Itihauus — ^though some 
writers assi^ni it a far later date. t 

(6.) The xtihasas (Heroic poems) are two in number — ^the JRamc^ana and the Mahah- 
haraia. The Ramajana is attributed to an ancient sage, Valmiki. There is little 
reference in it to speculative doctrines. The Mahabharata is of more importance in 
tins respect, chiefly because of the episode it contains, on which the name Bhagavad* 
Gita has been bestowed, and which is of distinctly philosophical character. This poem 
is attributed to the mythical Vyasa, — who is also credited with having coUectea the 
Vedas. The composition of the eighteen Puranas — likewise attributed to Vyasa — has 
also been said to belong to this period ; but it has been shown that these are of much 
more recent date. They may be compared to our encyclopedias, as they embrace the 
whole range of science known to the Hindus. This characteristic seems of itself to 
indicate a comparatively modem origin. 

(c.) In the third period we find the Gita-Ctovinda, a lyrical poem, the author of which 
is named Dshayaveda, and the Sakuntala, the most celebrated of the Hindu dramas, the 
work of Kalidasa. There are grounds for believing that Elalidasa lived in the century 
immediately preceding the Christian era. 

(d,) Last m order comes the age of the Commentaries on the earlier writings. There 
is little doubt that this period gave birth to a considerable philosophical literature. 
Certain mythical beings, belonging to a remote antiquity, are named as the authors of 
tiiese writii^. Judged by inter^ evidence, however, these writings are not of very 
ancient origm ; it has been surmised that they do not date from a period more remote 
than the la^ century before Christ. 

2. Philosophy among the Hindus has been developed in intimate con- 
nection with Religion. Even in its most modem form, this Philosophy 
bears traces of its origin, since it professes to be still an exposition of 
the Yedas. To understand it aright we must, therefore, cast a glance 
at the religions system of the Hindus. 

3. In the earliest form of the Hindu Religion with which the 
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Yedas make us acquainted, we find three supreme elemental divinities — 
Indra^ Varuni and Agni — ^the God of the Firmament, the Ghxi of Night, 
and the Ghxl of Fire. This doctrine was succeeded later by that of the 
Trimurtu In the latter system the supreme object of au religions is 
the Deity — ^the absolute unity which exists in all things, but is not 
represented by any notion we can form — ^Brahma. Buried in deep 
repose, this being is absorbed in self -contemplation. His awakening 
from this slumber fi;iyes existence to concrete and individual objects, all 
of which come forth from him. In this process he becomes the creator, 
and it is as creator that he, properly speaking, is called by the name 
Brahma ; as the Sustaining Power in nature he is called Yishnu ; 
as Destroying Power, effecting constant changes in the forms of things, 
he is called Shiva. These mree divinities form together the Hindu 
Trimurti, and to these divine worship is rendered. I^e metamorphoses 
of Yischnu, or the Incarnations of the Divinity, are the main subject of 
the sacred books. Every thing returns again to Brahma, the absolute unity. 
It is the duty of man to strive after union with Brahma. This is 
attainable by sacrifice and penance, and these presupposed, by the effort 
to rise to undisturbed contemplation of the Supreme Unity. The man 
who cannot reach this perfection has still to imdergo a transmigration 
of soul, with the miseries and sufferings attending it. 

4. In the later Itihasas we find these reUgious doctrines so far 
modified that heroes and penitents are honoured as gods. Even here, 
however, it is not deeds of heroism which win divine honours, but 
rather sacrifices of special worth (sacrifices of horses), or extraordinary 
practices of penance — ^the stifling of all sense of earthly pleasure and 
pain. *^ When a king offers steeds in sacrifice, or betakes himself to 
the desert to practise superhuman penance, or devotes himself to 
superhuman contemplation, then do Indra and the gods of heaven 
tremble lest he should push them from their thrones, for in this way 
they, too, have reached their dignities." This, it will be perceived, is 
no more than a polytheism of the anthropomorphic kind. 

5. Buddhism nad its rise about the fifth or sixth century before Christ. 
The author of this religious system is said to have been Sakja Muni — 
the first Buddha. The Buddhist doctrines are nihilistic. Gaikja, Muni 
had no G-od but nothingness. Nothingness, so runs the first of the 
four ^' great truths '^ of ISuddhism, is the true being of all things, all 
that we take to be reality is void and without substance. Existence, 
or rather the clinging to individual existence, is the cause of evil, the 
source of suffering. It is, therefore, man's duty to shake himself free 
from this vain semblance of existence, or rather from lus attachment 
to it. Hifl end is to attain to the primary, the only true state — 
non-existence, to the extinction of his personal being and personal 
consciousness — " Nirvana." 

6. A system of mystical asceticism is the appointed way by which 
man must reach this end. He must pass through a course of frightful 
penance, in order to extinguish individual consciousness in himself, and 
thus lose himself in Nirvana. Shoidd he achieve this, he becomes one 
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mth God, and in his knowledge of the nothingness of all things, 
becomes lord of all. He is raised above all moral law, he cannot sin 
any more, he has freed himself from the trammels of nature, and 
becomes the benefactor and redeemer of his kind. The ideal of 
Buddhism the Buddhists naturally find to have been realised in the 
founder of their sect. *^ Master of self -forgetting contemplation, hero 
of self-annihilating asceticism, Sakja Mimi, — ^Buddha is the ideal and 
the refuge of his disciples. He lives in those who imitate his per- 
iection. Whoever resembles the first Buddha shares in the divine 
honours which are his due. In the holy disciples of Buddha the deity 
is ever generated anew, to vanish anew into Nothing ; is in fact nothing 
else them man delivering himself from existence." Whosoever fails to 
reach the perfection of Buddhist mysticieon is not permitted after death 
to enter into Nirvana, but is condemned to wander over the earth in 
43ome spectral form. To avoid this fate the Buddhist must not shrink 
from penance, be it ever so appalling. 

7. The Buddhists became divided into several sects. Their resist- 
ance to the authority of the Brahmins, and their opposition to the 
4system of castes, provoked sanguinary religious wars. During these 
^struggles large numbers of them were forced into exile, and in this 
way Buddhism was propagated in many countries of Eastern Asia. 

8. With this general outline of the religions of India before us, we 
may now pass to the systems of Hindu Jrhilosophy. These we may 
divide into the Philosophy of Mimansa and Yedanta, of Sankhya and 
Toga, of Nyaya and Yaiseshika. We may further add the doctrines 
of the Dshainas, of the Tscherwakas, and of the Lokayatikas, but of 
these enough is not yet known to allow us to give an account of them 
in detail. 



PHILOSOPHY OP MIMANSA AND VEDANTA. 

§5. 

1. The Mimansa-Darcanam (system of investigation) is divided into 
two closely related parts : the Elaramimansa (investigation of actions) — 
the practical, and the Brahmamimansa (investi^tion of Brahma), or 
Yedanta — ^the speculative. This ^stem of doctrmes is looked upon as 
the most ancient form of Hindu Philosophv, though some authors, like 
Colebrooke, are of opinion that it is of later origin than the other 
systems, since it deals polemically with them. Be this as it may, it 
is certain that this system professes to be the orthodox Philo- 
sophy of the Brahminical religion, that it constantly appeals to passages 
of the Yedas in proof of its theories, and refers to a certain number 
of the Upanishads as the source from which it is derived. For this 
reason we give it the firstplace in our exposition. 

2. The object of the £aramimansa (of which Gkdmini is said to be 
the author) is to interpret rightiy the mayims of the sacred books, to 
explain the contradictions that appear in them, and by careful inquiry 
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to determine ezactly what are tilie religious obligations really imposed 
by the Yedas. At the same time it sets forth the motives and the 
purpose of these obligations, namely, the deliverance from sin, and the 
attainment of blessLue and proportionate happiness through the fulfil- 
ment of duty. It is uus no more than an exegesis of the sacred books, 
and possesses but little interest for the philosopher. It is otherwise with 
the Brahmamimansa or Yedanta Philosophy ; in this the speculative 
element is ^edominant. 

3. The Vedanta is a fully developed system of PantilieiBm at once 
mystical and idealistic. '' What is, is Brahma (Ghxi) ; what is not Brahma 
is nothing ;'' such is the fundamental teaching of the Yedantists. 
Brahma is the Infinite, and as such he alone has being. The multi- 
tudinous objects of the universe, inasmuch as multitudmous, are non- 
existent — ^mere non-being. The objects seen by us in their individuality 
and in their multiplicity appear to us different from Brahma and from 
one another, but this is a mere deception — ^we are still far from real 
knowledge. Brahma alone has being, he is One without another, un- 
changeable, eternal, unspeakable. Lord, Spirit, Truth, Wisdom, Bliss. 
As Spirit, he is the indivisible imity of all being, the whole, but not 
anything of the whole. To admit that Brahma could produce anything 
distinct from himself would be to admit in him a principle of finiteness 
and limitation, since what is distinct from him must be finite ; and 
thus he would cease to be infinite. Brahma is Being, and being out of 
him there is none. 

4. What is called the created universe is no more than an unfold- 
ing of the divine being, or rather a transformation of Brahma in 
varying forms. Brahma is at once the efficient and the material 
cause of the world. He is at once that which is changed and that by 
which change is effected. As milk is transformed into curds, and water 
into ice, so does Brahma transform himself variously. As the spider 
spins her web from out herself, as the sea sends forth its foam, so does 
Brahma produce all things from himself, and transforms himself in 
them. Tnis transformation is effected by successive processes. First 
comes eether ; out of this is formed the air ; out of air water ; out of 
water the earth. In this wise the Universe comes to be. 

5. Although Brahma is the being of all things, the subject in every 
change, yet in himself he is not affected by change or transformation. 
In his own being he is infinitely raised above all thmgs. He takes every 
form, but his own being has no determined form, nor does it occupy any 
determined place. He is like pure space ; all things exist and move in 
him, but he is not himself changed thereby. And as his being enters 
into all things without undergoing change in those transformations, so 
does he take all things again into himself without any accession to his 
being. The elements come forth from God in determined order ; in the 
same order do they return to him. But no increase of perfection 
thereby accrues to Brahma, for this return to him is merely the imdoing 
of his previous transformations. 

6. In this theory creation is merely a sport of Brahma with him- 
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seK; our uotion of all matter rests upon a delusion — ^in fact, matter is 
itself deception (Maya). The conservation and duration of the universe 
is no more than the sheen and shadow of Brahma's eternal existence. 
Nothing of it all has real existence or continuance. It is a mere 
appearance which soon vanishes in the abyss of the Divine unity. 
Brahma is at once the generating and the' destroying power. There is 
no essential difference between filings in the world. All are forms of 
Brahma transformations. Our sense cognition is but a delusion ; it has 
no truth, no reality. 

7. To the human soul, however, the Vedantists allot a special place 
in their system. The soul is indeed one in being with Brahma, but it is 
not a transformation of Brahma, it is a part of him. The soul is a spark 
shot forth from the eternal spirit, it is therefore of immortal nature like 
Brahma himself. Birth and death affect it not ; it is not born, neither 
does it die. It is not immediately united with the body. The 
Vedantists seek, to remove the soul as far as possible from contact with 
the body, and for this reason they will not admit an immediate union 
between them. 

8. They therefore distinguish between the subtle invisible body — 
Lingasarira, and the material body — Sthulasarira. The soul is im- 
mediately invested by the invisible body, and through this is united to the 
material body. In the body immediately investing it the soul is enclosed 
as in a sheath, but this sheath is itself formed of three successive 
envelopes. The inmost is the rational, then follows the imaginative, 
and lastly the vital part. This triple envelope is in time enveloped by 
the material body. 

9. This union with a material body is an evil for the soul, not an 
advantage ; for by this connection it is held fast in the domain of 
delusion, it is deprived of the repose towards which it naturally aspires, 
and is made to act and to suffer. Brahma reposes eternally in himself, 
and finds bliss in this repose. The soul is destined to a like repose and 
a like bliss ; but of this it is deprived by its union with the body, and 
is forced into action and to suffering. The action and the sufferings of 
this life are not, then, to be attributed to the soul's own nature — ^they 
are occasioned by the body and its organs. Thus the material body is 
like a chain which confines the soul to a state wholly at variance with 
its nature. 

10. Since the soul is one in being with Brahma, in fact only a part 
of Brahma, there can be no question of independent action, nor con- 
sequently of free self-determination. Brahma is the principle of being 
in the soid, he is the one principle of its action also. '' Brahma alone 
works in me. I myself am without will or act.'' Brahma is not, how- 
ever, for this reason the author of evil. The transmigrations of the soul 
have been goins on throughout eternity. Each new life of the soid is 
determined in ell respects, even to its morid condition, bv that which 
immediatelv preceded. Every soid brings with it into this life special 
predispositions, and according to these predispositions the moral 
character of its activity during its earthly career is determined. Brahma 

3 
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can act in each individual man only after the manner which the moral 
predispositions received from an antecedent life require. This being so, 
it is evident that guilt for evil deeds lies on man alone. Brahma has no 
part therein. 

11. To turn again to the consideration of the relations between soul 
and body : since the imion of the soul with the material body is not a 
natural condition of the soul, it follows that the task devolving upon the 
soul in life is to free itself from the burden of the bodv, and again 
become one with Brahma. This brings us to the practical part of the 
Yedantist theories. Deliverance is the highest object after which the 
sold can strive and must strive — this is the fundamental principle of 
the practical teaching of the Yedanta. Deliverance is the highest moral 
duty ; the question next arises how this deliverance is to be attained. 

12. The deliverance of the soul is attained by " knowledge/' i.e., by 
the perfect comprehension of Brahma, which involves an apprehension 
of the truth that the soid is one with Brahma, and with all tlmt emanates 
from him or has part in his being. This knowledge, according to the 
Yedantists, is of tne mystical not of the rational order. It is reached 
by immediate intuition. In immediate mystical contemplation of 
Brahma, and in the consciousness thence arising of the bovI a oneness 
with him, and of the oneness with him of all odier things, consists the 
deliverance of the soid — ^the highest end of the soul's life here below. 
In this deliverance by mystical contemplation the soul attains that 
quietude and bliss to which it naturally tends. In its union with the 
body it has lost its repose and thereby lost the happiness to which it 
naturally aspires, but it recovers both when, in mystical contemplation, 
it emancipates itself from the burden of the body and again unites itself 
to Brahma. 

13. In accordance with these theories the Vedantists teach that the 
supreme end of man is to be attained by the practices of a mystical 
asceticism. The process of the deliverance of the soul through 
" knowledge " must begin with works of penance and sacrifice. Without 

• these the first step in this deliverance is impossible. In the next place, 
the soul must withdraw from the world of sense — ^the domain of illusion, 
and become concentrated within itself. As long as it expends itself on 
the phantoms of sense, deliverance is out of the question ; it must turn 
from these and fix its gaze upon itself. Through this concentration of 
the sold within itself we reach the third stage in the process of deliver- 
ance — ^repose in God. In this state the soul maintains itself entirely 
passive and merely permits God to work in it. It " leaves itself " to 
God. This condition of soul is described by the Yedantists as tranquil 
bearing, self-control, endurance, special sitting and standing attitude, 
holding of the breath, focussing of thought, faith. 

14. This, then, is the mystical process of deliverance. When this 
has been completed, final deliverance in the knowledge of Brahma 
follows of itself. When the soid has succeeded in giving itself wholly 
to God, the light of contemplation dawns upon it, the spirit shines 
within it in its native brilliancy, the soul recognises itself as tne immacu- 
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late Brahma ; it perceives all other tilings to be one with Brahma ; it is 
united with Ghxl ; it knows no longer, it is itself knowledge. Like the 
river which loses itself in the sea the soul loses itself in God. Knowing 
Brahma it becomes Brahma himself. " All illusion is at an end, the 
soul in all things sees only Brahma." In this wise has it reached quietude 
and bliss. The deliverance of the soul through contemplation of God 
means, then, complete identification with the God-head, absorption into 
the Divine Being. Individual personality is something to be got rid of, 
it must be sacrificed in order that man may come forth from the flame 
of the holocaust a part of the Universal Divine Spirit. 

15. The man who has reached this condition of complete emanci- 
pation has become, by the fact, cleansed of all sin and made independent 
of all moral law. As soon as he reaches *' knowledge " his past sins are 
wiped out, and future misdeeds are not admissible. Water does not 
moisten the leaf of the lotus, neither does sin touch the soul that knows 
God. It is sinless and cannot sin. There is no vice left nor any virtue. 
For virtue too is a fetter, and it matters not that the fetter should be of 
gold rather than of iron; eternal liberty admits of neither. Evil 
disappears and so also does every virtue with the activity corresponding 
te it ; the soul is raised above both alike, it has entered inte rest. The 
Yogi (perfect contemplative) has therefore no account to render ; he is 
as independent as the Divine nature itself. 

16. The eschatology of the Yedantists is in keeping with these 
principles. Entire deliverance, complete absorption of the soul in 
Ibrahma, is impossible here below. Perfect Emancipation, complete 
quietude and bUss in God, is attainable only after the death of the body. 
But different souls enter into different states after death. The Yogi 

Eroperly so-called, i, e., the man who has reached such perfection of 
nowledge as is possible on earth, enters immediately into the Divine 
Being, is absorbed into it, and is not subject to further change. But 
the soul whose ''knowledge" has been imperfect, which can reach only 
Brahma's home, but is not prepared for absorption into his being, 
remains invested after death with ite invisible body> is not, indeed, 
subject to further change during the duration of the world now 
existing, but may be subject to it in the new worlds that are to follow, 
unless exempted by special favour of Brahma. 

17. As to other souls, those, to wit, which have not followed the ways 
of mystical asceticism — ^they too, invested with the inner or invisible 
body, enter, after death, into other spheres, to receive the reward of 
their good or evil deeds. Sinners are condemned to various regions of 
punishment where Tschitragupta, and other mythological personages hold 
rule in the realms of Yajna (Death). The virtuous, on the other hand, 
ascend into the moon, and there enjoy the reward of their good deecU. 
But they have yet to return to this world, and to enter again into new 
bodies. They are still subject to the conditions involved in the trans* 
migration of souls. The cycle of change from one body to another 
must last tiU they enter at length upon the path of mystical asceticiam^ 
and by the process of self-deliverance enter into eternal rest. 
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18. Such, in outline, are the doctrines of the Vedanta. They are, 
in truth, what they purport to be — ^the speculative development of the 
religious notions of the Vedas. They are, in their entirety, a 
characteristic product of the Eastern Mind. This indolent quietism, 
this merging of the personal spirit in the universal divinity, this 
contempt of activity, tnis emancipation of the sage from the require- 
ments of the moral law — all these things bear upon them the stamp 
of Oriental thought. They mark, as we shall see later, the characteristic 
difference between the Oriental and the Greek Philosophy. 



The Sankhya and Toga Philosophy. 

1. The Vedantist Philosophy may be described as a mystico- 
idealistic Monism ; the Sankhya on the other hand (of which Capila is 
said to be author) is a well-marked Dualism. According to the 
Sankhya, all that exists is either producing and not produced, or at 
once produced and producing, or produced and not producing, or finally 
neither produced nor producing. 

(a.) What produces without being produced is Nature (Prakriti) 
natura iiaturamy — ^the ultimate basis of all material things, a subtle 
but yet a corporeal substance. 

(b.) What produces and is produced is Season (Buddhi), the Reason 
of nature, its rational condition. 

(c.) What is produced without producing is Self -consciousness 
(Ahankara), the basis of the Ego. 

(d.) What is neither producing nor produced, is the Soul, the spirit 
(Puruscha). 

2. Of the four members of this division, the first and last. Nature 
and Spirit — stand farthest apart, while the intermediate members form 
a connecting link between them, and are dependent on them. 

Nature — ^Prakriti, is uncreated, eternal, but wholly blind, working 
without consciousness and without knowledge. It is a single principle, 
by the forces inherent in which is evolved everything that we find in 
the material world. 

Next comes Reason — Buddhi. This reason is not something 
raised above nature; it is something indwelling in it. It manifests 
itself in the purpose visible in all nature's works. It is the rational 
element in nature, nature itself being merely matter. ^ 

From Nature and Reason is further evolved Consciousness (Ahan- 
kara). By this is not meant the pure Ego, eternally self -knowing — 
the spirit in itself, but rather that Ego which is always studiously 
asserting itself, that more or less empty consciousness, that spon<- 
taneity in which the wavering reason seeks to establish for itself a 
centre for the relations created by its activity. Ahankara is the 
groundwork of Avarice and Pride; through it all evil comes into the 
world. Ahankara is furthermore the principle in man on which depend 
the internal Sense^ the understanding (Manas), the organs of sensation 
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and movement, and the bodily condition in general. By the term 
Ahankara, Sankhya would seem to signify a kind of brute soul. 

Above Nature thus developed, and essentially differing from it 
stands the Soul — ^Puruscha. Sankhya proves the existence of a soul 
distinct from nature in this wise:- _ 

(a.) We find an organic formation existing in blind material 
nature, such a formation as we may compare to a workman's instru- 
ment. This implies the existence of something else for whose benefit 
the instrument exists. This something else must be a being of know- 
ledge — a soul. AlS there exists an object to be made use of, there 
must exist a being to use it; this being is the soul. 

(]3.) Again, the effort after supreme happiness supposes an abstrac- 
tion which rises above the passing world, the world of sense. This 
effort, which we recognise in ourselves, is proof of the existence of a 
soul, for the soul alone is capable of such abstraction. 

(y.) Lastly, the members of an antithesis mutually suppose one 
another. From the existence of a force in nature exercised in blind, 
unreasoning outward action, we may argue the existence of an in- 
telligent self-contained soul. 

3. From what has been said, it is now apparent in what relation 
the two members of the antithesis — ^Nature and Soul — stand to one 
another. The principle of all activity and all motion is Nature, and 
Nature alone. The Soul is neither active nor productive, it is merely a 
tranquil spectator of what goes on in Nature. There are, however, 
mutual dependences between them. Nature, as a blind principle of 
action, can have no purpose in itself, it can exist only for something 
else, for something which is intelligent; Nature, then, exists for the Soul. 
On the other hana, the Soul cannot, apart from Nature, attain to know- 
ledge, especially to the knowledge of itself as of something distinct 
from Nature. They are to one another as the blind and the lame; the 
Soul has no power of movement or action. Nature cannot see the way 
before it ; the one supplies what is wanting to the other, and from botn 
together arises the whole order of spiritual and material phenomena. 

4. Sankhya does not make the Soul a single principle as it makes 
Nature; it admits a plurality of souls. "This it takes to be proved by 
the fact, that different destinies befall souls; that different pains and 
pleasures are experienced by them; that they are engaged in different 
occupations." We have also to distinguish in man between the subtle 
body — Linga, and the gross material body by which the former is 
enveloped. The former consists of Buddhi (Reason), Ahankara, Manas, 
the ten senses, and the five subtle elements. The Linga has not in 
itself a personal character, it attains this perfection in virtue of its 
union with the Soul, to which it is united imtil the latter is finally 
emancipated. 

5. With regard to the duty of man in life, Sankhya makes the 
deliverance of the Soul (from the trammels of Nature) the highest end 
of all human effort. And here, too, "knowledge" is the means by which 
deliverance is accomplished. Human works avail nothing. The 
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required knowledge consists in ^this, that the Soul apprehends the 
essential difference between itself and Nature. "Deliverance'' is no 
more than the divesting of the Soul, by right knowledge, of that which 
belongs to it in appearance only, and which hides it from the eye of 
sense. All that happens in Nature, happens that the Soul may attain 
this self-knowledge, this view of its own being. 

6. When the Soul has reached this term; when it has attained the 
conviction that nothing of all that happens in the world is its work, or 
its concern, it is freed thereby from earthly disquiet, from all the 
influences, and hampering forces of Nature. It may still remain in 
union with the body, lust as the potter's wheel continues to revolve, 
though it is no longer m use; but the movements of the body no longer 
trouble the Soul, they can be of no further use to it. Prakriti, like a 
dancing girl, presents itself before Puruscha to lead it to knowledge, 
and then modestly withdraws when the task is finished. If deliverance 
is not complete in this life, it will be perfected after death, and the 
man who has attained it, is exempted from those transmigrations to 
which other souls are subject. 

7. Connected with Sankhya, and probably an oSshoot from it, is 
the philosophical system of Yoga. Eespecting this system, we have 
little detailed knowledge. It is to a great extent in accord with 
Sankhya, but it differs from it in this, "that it admits a supreme God, 
ruler of all things, who is a Spirit or Soul, distinct from other souls, 
untroubled by the evils to which they are subject, free from good and 
free from evil deeds and their consequences, infinite, eternal, omnis- 
cient." What relations Yoga established between this God and the 
world we do not know. It may have been the object of the teaching 
of Toga to set up a Divinity which should \mite in one being the 
elements Nature and Soul, so ^arply contrasted in Sankhya. 

Philosophy of Nyaya and Vaiseshika. 

1. The Philosophy of Nyaya, of which Gotama is said to be the 
author, is a svstem of Logic. But this Locic is the path of " deliverance" 
for the Soul — ^not a mere means to deliverance, but in itself actual 
deliverance, and thus a certain way to bliss. Logic, to wit, leads to 
true knowledge (the knowledge of the essences of things), and in this 
precisely consists the emancipation of the Soul. 

2. The further development of Nyaya is effected in the Philosophy 
of Vaiseshika, of which Kanada is reputed the founder. This system 
may be said to be a Philosophy of Nature, as it deals chiefly with the 
corporeal world. Vaiseshika advocates the atomic theory. All bodies, 
according to the disciples of this Philosophy, are formed from homo- 
geneous, minute, indivisible atoms. In dividing bodies we must tdti- 
mately reach parts that are no longer divisible; otherwise corporeal 
substances would contain parts infinite in number, and everything in 
nature would thus be infimte, and the least equal to the great^. 

3. The combinations of atoms form bodies. " The first combination 
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of two atoms is tlie simplest. The bipartite elements thus formed com- 
bine in threes ; the tripartite elements thus arising, in fours ; and so on 
in every increasing number. Only those elements can unite to form a 
perceptible substance between which there is mutual adaptability. The 
smallest perceptible magnitude is that of the mote of the sunbeam. This 
is a combination of the second order, and consists, accordingly, of six 
atoms. The size of the ultimate atom is, therefore, one-sixth that of the 
mote of the sunbeam." 

4. The combination of atoms to form perceptible bodies is governed, 
according to Yaiseshika, by a fixed law. The chance combinations of 
the Greek atomistic doctrines are therefore excluded. Yaiseshika also 
assumes the existence of a higher force which controls the combinations 
of the atoms. It will not admit the possibility of spontaneous combi- 
nations among them ; the action of t^od must intervene to determine 
them to xmion. 

5. Ysdseshika furthermore undertakes an explanation of man's nature : 
there is a soul in man distinct from the body, for he possesses attributes 
different from the attributes of other things ; to wit, intelligence, desire, 
aversion, will, pleasure, and pain. In the body, on the other hand, are 
located action and the ejffort after that which gives pleasure, the organs 
of sense, and the feeling of sensuous pleasure and pain. Intermediary 
between soul and body is Ahankara (self-consciousness), which, although 
united to each individual soul, is yet wholly distinct from it. But 
everything which in this life is united to the soul is an evil for the 
soul : " the body is evil, the senses are evil, the objects of sense, the 
elements, consciousness of the external world, consciousness of self, 
action, pleasure, and pain.'' 

6. And thus we are again conducted to the term in which all Hindu 
systems eventually end — flie Deliverance of the Soul. It is the task of 
the Soul to free itself from the evils of the body, by means of that sacred 
knowledge in which it contemplates itself as a thing distinct from the 
body and independent of it. Through this realization of its own essence 
the Soul rises above the sphere of action, above merit and responsibility, 
and attains to perfect quietude and bliss. 

7. To the systems hitherto set forth we must add three others, 
with the details of which, however, we are but imperfectly acquainted. 
They have this in common, that they are materialistic in character, and 
are therefore at variance with the religious doctrines of the Hindus. 
The first system is that of the Dschainas. In this system a distinction 
is allowed between the animate and the inanimate, but both, it is con- 
tended, are constituted by atoms only. It admits no supramundane 
existence, and will not acknowledge a Providence. Closely connected 
with this eastern is that of the Tscherwakas, which maintains that the 
corporeal alone is real ; that spirit is merely an empty word. Last in 
order comes the system of the Lokayatikas, an ofbhoot of the previous 
school. Here, too, the body is the only reality ; spirit is mere nothing. 
Sensation, consciousness, intelligence, though they do not formally exist 
in the several elements, exist potentially m them, subject to the con- 
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dition that these elements combine to form organic bodies. Thought 
has, therefore, no other cause than a certain definite combination of the 
elements ; it is merely a mode of their co-existence, in the same way as 
the fermenting together of several substances produces an exciting 
beverage, which could not be procured from each substance taken sepa- 
rately, nor from all taken together, unless when mixed in the required 
manner. As long, therefore, as the body exists a fully constituted 
organism, so long will thought and feeling, joy and suffering, endure ; 
but these cease to exist when the bo<^ ceases to be. 

8. We may notice that Hindu Philosophy has covered a tolerably 
wide field during its development. From the loftiest Idealism it descends 
by many stages to Materialism, and — ^if we take the Buddhist doctrines 
into our reckoning— even to Nihilism. Many of the notions which we 
have met with here will confront us again in various guises during the 
further course of the History of Philosophy. To this extent the Phi- 
losophy of India caimot be devoid of special interest for us. 

Eeligious Philosophy of the Medo-Persians. 

§8. 

1. Turning westward from India, we encounter the Persians, a people 
which holds a prominent place in ancient history. A Philosophy, in the 
strict sense of the term, we do not find amongst them. But their system 
of religion has many elements of a philosophical character, and, besides, 
has exercised an important influence on the doctrinal systems of sub- 
sequent ages, notably on the heretical theories current in the early 
Christian times. For both reasons it deserves careful notice. Zoroaster, 
who is said to have lived in the sixth century before Christ, was, if not 
the founder, at least the reformer of the religion of the Medo-Persians. 
To him is ascribed the Zendavesta, an exposition of their religious 
doctrines. 

2. The Zendavesta assumes two ultimate principles of all things — 
Ormuzd and Ahriman. The synthesis of these two principles in a higher 
Zeruane-Akerene (Infinite Time), from which both are derived, is a 
doctrine of later origin. These two principles, Ormuzd and Ahriman, 
are mutually antagonistic. Ormuzd is the unclouded infinite light, the 
being of supreme wisdom and perfection, and, as such, the author of all 
good. Ahriman, on the other hand, is a being of defilement and gloom, 
and, as such, the principle of darkness and author of all evil. He is, 
therefore, the enemy of Ormuzd. Ahriman was originally a being of 
Ught, but he envied Ormuzd, thereby lost his brightness, and became 
the antagonist of Ormuzd. The dualism involved in these two principles 
is not, therefore, a primary, eternal state ; it arose in consequence of the 
falling away of the one principle from the other. 

3. Ormuzd uttered iiis ^'Aonover^' (I am), and thereby created the 
good spirits and all that is good in the visible world. Ahriman, on the 
other hand, brought forth the spirits of evil (Dews), and, in alliance 
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with these, perverted the creation of' Ormuzd by opposing to its bright- 
ness and its blessings destroying activities and works of evil. This 
explains why good and evil are blended in the world, and why the 
course of the universe puts before us a constant struggle between good 
and evil. 

4. The spirits created by Ormuzd are ranged in a certain hierarchical 
order. The Amshaspands occupy the first rank ; the Izeds the second. 
Last in order come the Fervors — ^protecting spirits, and archetypes whose 
perfection men must strive to reproduce. In the same way, the Dews 
created by Abriman have their differences of rank. 

6. The souls of men were created by Ormuzd, and dwelt originally 
in heaven. But their union with material bodies has involved them in the 
struggle between good and evil that fills the world. It is, therefore, 
the duty of man to serve Ormuzd, and to combat Ahriman and his 
works. The latter obligation is fulfilled by benevolence towards others, 
by cultivating the soil, by exterminating the living things that have 
been created by Ahriman, &c. ; the former by sacrifice and the worship 
of fire, the symbol of Ormuzd. If man fulfils these duties here below, 
his soul is adbditted to the presence of Ormuzd on the second day after 
the death of the body. Should he offend against these obligations — i.e., 
should he serve Ahriman in life — ^his soid is condemned cSter death to 
companionship with Ahriman in heU. 

6. The antagonism and strife between Ormuzd and Ahriman are not 
however to last for ever. Ahriman will eventually be overcome, will 
then reconcile himself with Ormuzd, will enter with all his following 
into the kingdom of the latter, and eternal peace shall ensue. The 
resurrection of the body will be part of this restitution of all things. 
In this wise is the final triumph oi good over evil announced. 

7. There is, it is clear, a distinctly ethical principle involved in this 
system, inasmuch as it binds man to resist evil. But this resistance is 
something altogether external. Man is bound to combat evil in the 
outer world, and in the corporeal part of his own being ; further than 
this his obligation does not go. The perfecting of the inner self is not 
insisted upon nor suggested. Good and evil are both extrinsic to man. 
Of an interior moral perfection the Zendavesta knows nothing. 

8. It is further deserving of remark that the religious system of the 
Persians speaks of a Mediator between the two antagonistic principles 
to whom it gives the name Mithras. Mithras stands between Ormuzd 
and Ahriman to aid the former in his struggle with the principle of evil, 
and to lead the latter to final transfiguration in Ormuzd. Through 
Mithras light and life flow out upon creation, in the strength of which 
evil is combated in the world and everything at last brought to union 
with Ormuzd. He it is who introduces to Ormuzd the souls which, 
after the death of the body, are found fully purified. 

9. The religious worship of the Persians was concerned chiefly with 
fire — the symbol of Ormuzd ; their priests were for this reason styled 
Athrava (provided with fire), and bore different names according to 
their sacrificial functions. The Athrava were replaced in later times by 
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the Magi — at once a caste of priests charged with the functions of 
religions worship, and a caste of sages in exclusive' possession of the 
wisdom of the nation. They were particularly devoted to Theology 
and Astronomv, to Physics and to Medicine. Beyond this we know 
little of the wisdom of the Magi. 

Philosophical Theories embodied in the Religious Beliefs 

OF Egypt and Western Asia. 

§9. 

1. The religions of the peoples of Egypt and Western Asia are, 
throughout, forms of nature-worship, and contain few speculative 
elements. A short outline of them will be sufficient. 

2. The religion of Egypt was a system of nature-worship, inclining, 
however, to Dualism. In it primeval night (Athor) is Primary Matter. 
This Matter is not itself endowed with any formative power, but within 
it there is lodged an active principle of generation. In consequence, 
there comes forth from it, self-generated, self -delivered from the maternal 
womb, the divinity of action — ^the sun, from which in turn all life and 
plastic energy in nature is derived. This active principle of generation 
appears in Egyptieoi mythology imder the name Osiris, the passive or 
maternal principle under the name Isis. These are the two prominent 
Egyptian divinities ; around these and subordinate to the relations they 
bear to one another are ranged the other mythical divinities of the 
Egyptians. The worship of animals was part of this system of nature- 
wordiip. We also find among the Egyptians the doctrine of the trans- 
migration of souls, and belief in a judgment after death. 

3. The Egyptian priests seem to have been adepts in a higher 
knowledge. The ancients were at one in ascribing a higher wisdom to 
them. What their esoteric doctrines were we cannot determine with 
exactness. They loved to shroud their philosophic teaching in a veil of 
mystery ; and the hieroglyphics of their monutnents have not yet been 
interpreted with sufficient accuracy to enable us to build any trustworthy 
theory upon them. They seem to have devoted themselves specially to 
Mathematics and Astronomy. That they exercised an influence on the 
course of thought in Q-reece is proved by the journeys of the Greek 
Philosophers to Egypt to make acquaintance Mdth the wisdom of its 
priests. We have, however, no means of determining the extent of this 
influence. 

4. A system of nature-worship, much resembling the Egyptian, is 
found amongst the peoples of Western Asia — the Babylonians, Assy- 
rians, Phoenicians, &c., and here again we find particular prominence 
given to the sexual differentiation of the powers of Nature (the active 
and passive). The Sun-God is the active principle, the Ruler of 
Heaven, the great fecimdating power. By his side is the Moon-Goddess 
— ^the passive, f ecimdated principle in generation, a deity who sometimes 
seems to stand also for the fecundated Earth. All things in nature 
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owe their origin to the fecundatioii of the passive element by the active; 
all came f or^ from the womb of the Great Mother, images of the 
generating parent, to be destroyed by him again, and to return to the 
womb whence they have issued. The two powers of nature, thus 
personified, take different names with different peoples. The Baby- 
lonians name them Baal and Mylitta, the Syrians Baal and Astarte, the 
PhoDnicians Moloch (Melkarth) and Astarte, &c. 

5. Among the Babylonians, the order of the learned-— on whom the 
name Chaldeans was bestowed — ^were, like the Persian Magi, devoted 
to star-worship, astrology, and magic. They specially cultivated the 
science of Mathematics and Astronomy. The Cosmogony of the 
Chaldean Berosus dates from the time of Alexander the Great. In 
this system, Baal (the supreme divinity) creates Heaven and Earth by 
dismemberment of the goddess Omorlot (the Sea), man himself being 
produced from drops of the blood of Baal. Differing from this is the 
Cosmogony of the Phoenician Sanchuniaton, who is said to have lived 
about 1,200 B.C. He assumes a primeval Chaos, which, by the breath of 
God brooding over it, is divided into Heaven and Earth. Only fragments 
of these systems have reached us; and the true date of the latter system 
is a matter, of complete uncertainty. 

6. Thus much for the wisdom of the East. What has been said will 
suffice to make known the speculative ideas of the Oriental peoples, and 
the essential character of these ideas. Any closer examination of them, 
especially as regards their connection with forms of religious worship, 
belongs to the history of Brcligion. "We leave them, therefore, to turn 
our attention to the true home of Philosophy — ^to Greece. 



SECTION II. 

PHTIiOaOPHY OF THE GrEEKS. 

Outline and Division. 
§ 10. 

1. It is undeniable that the Greeks received from the East many of 
the elements of their civilisation. Colonists from Egypt, Phoenicia, and 
Phry^ carried with them into Greece their arts and inventions, their 
knowledge of agriculture and of muyaic, their religious hymns, their 
poetry, and their mysteries. There can be no doubt that pnilosophical 
notions also, those especially which were connected with religious 
beliefs, were iutroduced into Greece in the same fashion. This is clearly 
indicated by the close resemblance which we observe to exist between 
the secret dogmas of the oldest Gbeek mysteries, and the earliest teach- 
ings of the East. But we should not l>e warranted in concluding from 
this that the Ghreeks owe their civilisation wholly to the East, that the 
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philosophy of Greece was drawn entirely from foreign sources, and was 
no more than a special development of Oriental notions. The Ghi'eek 
mind was stimidated by influences that reached it from the East, but it 
was independent in its growth ; the philosophy of Greece, in its entirety, 
is a product of the Greek mind, though certain Oriental notions are 
unmistakably embodied in it. 

2. With all peoples religion has been the basis and first beginning of 
civilisation. The Greeks are no exception to the rule. Their poetry 
and their philosophy alike grew out of their religion. Their poetry was 
first in its growth ; for the effort of the poetic imagination to picture 
to itself the being and evolution of things human and divine precedes 
and prepares the way for genuine philosophical investigation. In the 
case of the nation, as in the case of the individual, activity of the 
imagination comes before activity of the intellect, the inquiries of the 
philosopher come after the efforts of the poet. It happened so in 
Greece. We m^ see in this truth an explanation of the fact that the 
poetic genius of Greece had reached its highest expression in the Drama 
of Athens, long before Attic philosophy haii taken full possession of the 
riches of thought amassed by earlier thinkers, as of the further fact that 
the golden age of Attic philosophy outlasted, by a considerable time, 
the golden age of Attic poetry. 

3. There are two sides to the religion of the Greeks, an internal and 
an external one. We notice among the Greeks what we may style 
an esoteric religion, embodied in the so-called mysteries, which, imder 
sense-images and allegories, propagated certain higher religious notions, 
and an exoteric, or popular, religion, wholly concerned with these grace- 
ful outer forms, and with no thought for their primary meaning. Both 
these aspects of the religion of the Greeks found early expression in 
their poetry. The poems of Hesiod and Homer reproduce in many 
forms the myths of the popular religion, while the esoteric religion 
found expression in the so-called songs of Orpheus, a species of poetry 
much more specidative in character, and manifesting a much higher 
development of religious feeling. 

4. Historians and poets alike inform us that Orpheus (as well as 
Linus and Mussbus) lived in the thirteenth century before Christ, and 
that he was the founder of the Thracian system of Bacchus-wor- 
ship. They furthermore tell us that these men were not mere singers 
or poets, but that they were sages as well, who could tell of the birth of 
the gods and the origin of the universe. Orpheus cannot, however, be 
credited with all the songs which bear his name. At an early period, 
metrical compositions on Cosmogony — the work of Onomacritus, who 
lived about flie time of the Pisistratidae, in the sixth century before 
Christ, and of other authors — ^were falsely attributed to him. For the 
most part, the songs of Orpheus, of which we have accurate knowledge, 
belong to a comparatively recent period. But the matter they contain 
comes down from a distant antiquity, for the later poets either reproduce 
the Orphic songs and legends, or model their own upon them. This 
observation applies also to Pherecydes, Epimenides, Antiphanes and 
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Acusilaus, who, in the sixth centuir before Christ, imitated the Orphic 
lays in their poems on the origin of the world. 

5. If we inquire what influence the religion of the Ghreeks exercised 
upon the rise and the structure of Greek philosophy, we shall find that 
the popular religion, with its merely external forms, was of little avail 
in giving a positive stimulus to philosophic thought. The gods of the 
Gbeek Olympus are no more than men, of ideal beauty it is true, but 
moving, nevertheless, in the same sphere of thought, will, feeling, and 
passion as other men. Some of the many myths connected with the 
several divinities seem to have a deeper meaning, to give a glimpse 
occasionally of an ancient faith of higher purity ; but there are many 
other legends of the gods which have no such higher meaning, which 
belong purely and simply to the region of human passions, vices, and 
hateful animosities. 

6. The popular religion contributed negatively rather than positively 
to rouse philosophic thought. The myths in which a deeper thought 
lay concealed might, perhaps, do positive service to the philosopher in 
his inquiry ; and we notice that Plato has embodied many such in his 
philosophic writings, in order to bring higher truths within the reach 
of sense. But the other legends of the gods provoked philosophic 
thought to antagonism by the palpable errors and abeurdities which they 
contained, and in this way impelled philosophy to seek, by reason, a 
higher theological knowledge. In this negative way, principally, did 
the popular religion of Greece contribute to stimtdate philosophic mves- 
tigation. And to this we may attribute the fact that philosophy in 
Greece, at an early stage, set itself to combat the popular faith, with its 
polytheistic doctrmes and its theological myths. We remember Plato's 
censures of the popular religious legends, and his efforts to exclude them 
from the education of the young, and to replace them by higher notions 
of God and things divine (cfr. de Rep. Lib. 2 and 3). 

7. The esoteric religion, on the other hand, and principally those 
notions which were embodied in the so-called Orphic hymns, must have 
exercised a positive influence on the early course of philosophy in Greece. 
This appears from the fact that these songs are already highly philosophic 
in character. The philosophic notions contained in them are no doubt still 
shrouded under a mythical veil, but they show clearly through the en- 
veloping myth, and must naturally have stirred the thinking mind to a 
further advance on the road of philosophic research. We may, indeed, 
assert that the Orphic songs were themselves the first beginnings of 
philosophy among the Ghreeks, that in them the spirit of philosophy in 
Greece first warmed into life. 

8. These songs deal for the most part with principles of Cosmogony 
and Theogony — ^they contain indeed little more than theories of the kind. 
The funcbmental notion in all these theories is the same — that all things 
were originally contained in one being, one primal matter, out of which 
everything (heaven and earth) was formed by plastic forces, in accord- 
ance with the principle of dualism which divided the universe from the 
beginning. We have many accounts as to the form in which this 
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common origin of all things was represented. According to Siddas the 
elements in the Orphic Cosmogony were, ^ther, Chaos, and Ni^ht ; * 
according to Simplicius, Time, ^ther, Chaos ; according to ApoUonius 
of Rhodes, Heaven, Earth, Sea; while Athenagoras imderstands the 
primeval chaos to have signified a kind of ovum from which the universe 
grew. However this mav be, we are warranted in attributing to the 
influence of these theories the fact that the earliest philosophers of 
Greece devoted themselves to the search after a single principle from 
which the cosmical order was evolved, and strove to trace back the 
origin of all things to primary matter. 

9. In the maxims of the " Seven Sages " of Greece, we have the 
transition from the philosophy of religious belief to rational philosophy 
proper. The Seven Sages were — ^Thales of Miletus, Pittacus oi Mitylene, 
Bias of Priene, Solon of Athens, Cleobulus of Lindus, Chylon of Sparta, 
and Periander of Corinth. It was not philosophic principles scientifi- 
cally evolved and combined which formed the subject of their brief and 
pithy maxims, but certain laws of human life and human society appre- 
hended with precision, and enunciated with simplicity. We find in tibiem, 
besides rules of prudent action, special commendation of self-knowledge, 
sagacity, control of the passions, abstinence and temperance. We have 
here a practical wisdom — ^not yet philosophy strictly so-called, for it 
does not rest on a strictly philosophic basis ; but an advance from the 
obscurity of the myth, a creation of the reflecting mind. These maxims 
could not fail to affect the development of the practical side of the 
philosophy of Greece. 

10. The history of Greek philosophy may be divided into three 
periods — ^the period of its rise and early development, the period of its 
maturity and its perfection, and the period of its decline and decay. In 
its highest development Gh*eek philosophy did not compass the whole 
truth — the light of a higher revelation was wanting to it. It could not, 
therefore, maintain itself at the height it reached at the period of its 
greatest glory. Notwithstanding its extraordinary fruitf ulness at this 
time, it bore within it the seeds of dissolution ; the point which marked 
its highest development marked also the beginning of its decline. It 
was during the epoch of its decline that the philosophy of Greece foimd 
its way to Rome. 

11. We divide, then, the history of Greek Philosophy into three periods. 
The first period, embracing the rise and gradual development of philo- 
sophy among the Greeks, extends from Thales to Socrates. The second, 
the period oi its highest perfection, extends from Socrates to Aristotle. 
The third, the period of its decline and decay, extends from Aristotle 
(end of the fourth century, B.C.) to the close of its histoiy. This 
.period falls partly within the Christian era. To this period belongs 
the Philosophy of Rome, which was, as we have already remarked, in 
contents and in general character, a mere oSshoot of the Philosophy of 
Greece. 

* Epimenides, Antiphanes, and Acnsilaus likowiae represent all thinffs as ooming forth 
from "Night." 
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12. On the plan of this division, we shall set forth the history of 
Qreek and Eoman Philosophy. In the first period we shall observe a 
number of different philosophic schools — ^thelonic, Pythagorean,Eleatio — 
grow up, side by side, with little interchange of influence during their 
growth, but towards the close of this period, mutually acting upon one 
another, and tending thereby to union. In the second period, the in- 
dependent existence of the several schools comes virtually to an end, 
and there ensues a common movement of philosophic progress, repre- 
sented in the three greatest philosophers of Greece — Socrates, Plato 
and Aristotle. At first, indeed, several Socratic schools came into exist- 
ence ; but this was owing to the fact that the pupils of Socrates had 
not all been able to comprehend the spirit of his philosophy. The true 
development of Greek Philosophy, subsequently to Socrates, is repre- 
sented in Plato and Aristotle. In the third period, Greek Philosophy 
was again divided into a number of independent schools. Union in 
progress was lost, and the decline of Philosophy among the Ghi'eeks was 
thereby assured. 

13. The sources from which the history of Greek Philosophy may be drawn are im- 
mediate or mediate. Among the former are to be reckoned the writings of the philo- 
sophers themselves, which have been preserved to us sometimes in their entirety, 

sometimes only in a fragmentary state. The latter include the accounts which con- 
temporanr or subsequent writers give us of the doctrines of the several philosophers. 
Of special importance in this respect are the writings of Plato and AristoUe, in which 
frequent allusion is made to the opinions of earlier philosophers. '* Plato indicates in 
various dialogues the views of Heraclitus, Parmenides, Empedocles, Anazagoras, Prota- 
goras, Gorgias and other sophists, and in a special manner those of Socrates and of his 
several followers. Aristotle, in all his writings, follows the plan of beginning the dis- 
cussion of every problem witiii a review of the tenable theories of earlier philosophers, 
and in this way he gives us — particularly in the introduction to his Metaphysics — a 
critical examination of the principles of his predecessors from Thales to Plato." The 
writings of Plato and Aristotle are thus important sources from which the historian of 
Greek Philosophy must draw. The writinss of Xenophon, more particularly his 
Memorabilia^ are of special importance for the nistory of Socratic Philosophy. 

14. Amonfi^ the Platonists, Speusippus, Xenocrates, Heraclides ot Sinope in Pontus, 

and at a later date Clitomachus, have, in their writinffS, either treated expressly of the 
earlier philosophers, or otherwise furnished data for a nistory of philosophy. Like ser- 
vice has been rendered by the Aristotelians, Theophrastus, Eudemus, Aristoxenus, De- 
cearchus, Phanias of Lesbos, Clearchus, Strato, and others. The same may be said of 
a few of the Stoics and Epicureans. But the works of these writers, of which later 
philosophers made use, are no longer extant. The schools of Alexandria took up the 
work which the earlier philosophers had carried on. Ptolemy Philadelphus (b.c. 284- 
247), established the librarv of Alexandria, in which the works of the philosophers were 
collected. Callimachus of (jyrene (b.o. 260), Superintendent of this libraiy, drew up a cata- 
logue of celebrated authors and theii works (Iltvcucec rdv iv wdtry waicd^ dtakafi^avriav 
Kal wv <ruvfypa\l/av), Aristophanes, of B3rzantium, pupil of Callimachus and Zenodotus, 
arranged the dialogues of Plato, dividing them into trilogies and independent dialogues. 
£rat(^thenes (b.o. 276-194), whom Ptolemy Euersetes set over the library of Alexandria, 
reviewed the various schools of philosophic thought [nef>l rHv gard i^i\o9o^iap cupkffewv), 
and his writings ApoUodorus iiuMle the basis of his metrical chronicle, which he com- 
posed about B.O. 140. The lives, the disciples, and the doctrines of the philosophers, 
also furnished a theme to Duris of Samos (skbout b.o. 270), to Neanthes of C^^cus (about 
B.C. 240, ITcpi M6^t0v AvipHv), to the Peripatetic Hermippus of Smyrna (b.c. 220), from 
whom Diogenes Laertius draws largely (flcpi rwv ffo^wv, irfpl fidywv, ricpi UvQaySpoVf 
irepc 'ApurroTikovCf Ttpi Ocn^paorov jSioi), to the Peripatetic Sotion (b.c. 200— Oepl iiacoxfUy 
T&v ^iXo9^^a»i/), to Sosicrates (about B.a 180 — Aiaooyai), Satyrus (b.c. 160 — ^/Sioc), Apol- 
lodorus (B.C. \40 — XpovueA and Utpi r&v ^offo^vv atptetiay), and Alexander Polyhtator 
(in the time of Sylla — ^laioxal r&v ^iXov^oiv), Heraclides Lembus, son of Serapion, 
made a compilation of extracts from the AioBoxai of Sotion, and the Bioi of Satjrrus, to 
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which Diogenes Laertius makes frequent allusion. Demetrius Magnes, one of Cicero's 
tea^shers, was the author of a critical work on the earlier philosophers, and from this also 
Diogenes Laertius borrows largely. 

15. Of the later writers whose works hs^e come down to us, and who furnish us 
with materials for the history of Greek Philosophy, we may mention (a) Cicero, Lucre- 
tius, and Seneca, whose writinss are of special importance in this connection ; (6) Plu- 
tarch (a.d. 120, De placitis phuosophorum, sive de physicis philosophorum decretis IJ. 
5) ; (c) the physician Galen (a.d. 131-200), whose works contain many references to Greek 
Philosophy — ^the treatise Ilepi ^iXo^o^wv \9r0piac which has been at^buted to him is not 
genuine; [d) S extus Emniricns fA.n. 200, Pyrrhoniarum Institutionum LI. 3, and Adv. 
Mathematicos !L1. lilt le) Uio genes Lae ytius (a.d. 230, of Laerte in Cilicia, De vitiis, 
dogmatibus et apophthegmatiuUU UULforuiu philosophorum LI. 10) ; (/) Flavins PhUos- 
tratus (Vitse sophistarum) ; {g) Eunapius of Sardis (a.d. 400, Vitie philosophorum et 
sophistarum). Further materials for a history of Greek Philosophy are supplied by (A) 
Justin Martyr ; (i) by Clement, of Alexandria, in his works : Cohortatio ad Gnecos, 
Ps^agogus, and Stromata ; {k) by Origen, chiefly in his ^tXo9oiffOvfuva ; (1) by Hippo- 
lytus in his treatise : Refutationes omnium heresium, LL 10 ; (m) by Eusebius in nis 
Prseparatio Evangelica ; (n) by the Neo-Platouists and the Commentators of Aristotle, 
notaoly by Simplicius, Comm. ad Arist. physicas auscultationes ; also (0) by GrelUus 
(a.d. 15(3) in his Noctes Atticae ; (p) by AthensBUs (a.d. 200) in his Deipnoaophistee ; 
(g) by Joannes Stobsaus (a.d. 500) in his Florilegium, and EclogsB phvsicas et EthicsB ; 
(r) by Hesychius of Melitus (a.d. 520) in the treatise fhpc twv iv traioti^ diaXa^yl/avrotv 
voi^wv ; (s) by Photius (a.d. 880) in his Lexicon and Bibliotheca ; (0 and by Suidas 
(a.d. 1000) in his Lexicon. 

16. Of modem writers on the history of Greek Philosophy, it will be enough to 
mention (a) W. Traugott Knig, Geschichte der Philosophic alter Zeit, vomehmlich unter 
Griechen und Romem, Leipzig, 1815 ; (6) Christ. Auc. Brandis. Handbuch der 
Geschichte der griechischen Philosophie, Berlin, 1835 ; and Geschichte der Entwickelung 
der griechischen Philosophie und ihrer Kachwirkungen im romischen Reiche 1862-64 ; 
(c) Aug. Bemh. Krische, Forschuugen auf dem Gcbiete der alten Philosophie, Bd. I. ; 
Die theologischen Lehren der griechischen Denker, 1840 ; (d) Ed. Zeller, Die Philosophie 
der Griechen, Kine Untersucnung iiber Charakter, Gang, und Hauptmomente inrer 
Entwickehmg, 3 Thle. ; Aufl. 1, 1844-46-52. Aufl. 2, under the title: Die Philosophie 
der Griechen in ihrer geschichtlichen Entwickelung, 3 Thle. ; (e) Historia philosophic 
GrsBco-Romanae, ex foutium locis contexts. Locos colleserunt, disposuerunt, notis 
auxerunt H. Ritter et L. Preller., Ed. 3 ; Goth. 1864 ; (/) Ludw. St^^Onujgll, Die Ges- 
chichte der griechischen Philosophie, zur Uebersicht, Repetition una Orieutirung bei 
eigeueu studien entworfen, Leipz. 1854-61, Abth. 2.; (gr) Albert Schewgler, Geschichte 
der griechischen Philosophie, herausg. von Costlin, Tubing. 1858 ; (h) N. T. S chwar z 
Manuel de THistoire de la Philosophie Aucienne, Liege, 1842 ; (i) Ch. L dv^Qu c. Etude de 
la Philosophie Grecque et Latine, Paris, 1864 ; (Jc) Ed. Roth. Geschichte uuserer Abend- 
landisclien Philosophie, Bd. 2 Griechsiche Philosophic, Mannheim, 1858 ; {I) Karl 
Prf ^fl tl r Uebersicht der griechisch-romischen Philosophie, Stuttgart, 1854 ; (m) O. Cas - 
pari Die Irrthiimer der altclassischeu Philosophen in ihrer Bedeutung fiir das philoso- 
phische Princip., Heidelberg, 1868. 

Among the writers on uie Greek and Roman systems of Jurisprudence and Political 
Philosophy may be mentioned : K. Hildej^ltrand, Geschichte und System der Rechts- 
und Staatsphilosophie, Leipzig, 1860 ; A.'Veder, Historia philosophic juris apud veteres, 
Lu^d. Batav. 1832; H. Henkel, Lineamenta artis grsecorum politicte, Berol. 1847; M. 
Yfilg^f Die Lehre vom jus naturaJe, eequum et bonum und jus gentium der Rdmer, 
Leipzig, 1856. On the history of Philology among the Ancients we have the work of 
H. Steinthal, Geschichte der sprachwissenschaft oei den Griechen und Romem, Berl. 
1863-64. We may add to the list of authors here given : Grote, Plato, and other Com- 
panions of Socrates ; London, 1866 ; G. H. Lewes, A Bioera]^cal History of Philosophy. 
Ancient Philosophy, Vol. I. and 11. ; London, 1845. W. H. Butler : Lectures on the 
History of Ancient Philosophy, 2 Vols. ; Cambridge, 1866. Cfr. Ueberweg. 
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FIRST PERIOD. 

Pre-Socratic Philosophy. 

1. In the pre-Socratic period of Greek Philosophy, we can distinguish 
three well-marked currents of thought. The first is that of the ionic 
School— of the philosophers of external nature, who, true to the character 
of the lonians, devoted themselves to the study of the world accessible to 
sense, and sought to discover an ultimate principle of all things in 
nature, and to explain their origin and their dissolution. The second is 
that of the Pythagoreans, whose investigations were more speculative in 
character, but who embodied their speculative notions in mathematical 
' formulae, and, in general, made mathematics the basis of their speculative 
structure. Ilie third is that of the Eleatics, who, passing beyond the 
sphere of mathematical conceptions into the realm of pure thoud^t, 
aimed at building-up a science of Metaphvsics, strictly so called. The 
doctrines of the Pythagoreans and Eleatics spread chiefly among the 
Gbeeks of the Doric race, especially among the Gbeeks of Southern 
Italy. In this way the lonians and the Donans — ^the most remarkable 
of tne Hellenic races throughout the historic period — ^were also the re- 
presentatives of the earliest forms of Greek Philosophy. But the pre- 
§ocratic philosophy was, in every school, merelv a one-aided e£Eort; 
the truth after which it aspired could not be reached by its methods ; 
scepticism, as an ultimate result, was unavoidable. This stage of ulti- 
mate scepticism was reached in the teachings of the Sophists.* 

2. We shall therefore treat first of the Ionic Philosophy, or Philosophy 
of Nature; then of the doctrines of the Pythagoreans; next of the 
Eleatic Philosophy ; and finally, of the teaching of the Sophists. 



IONIC PHILOSOPHY— PHILOSOPHY OF NATURE. 

1. When we speak of the Ionic Philosophy of Nature we do not mean 
to imply that the representatives of this Philosophy form what is called 
a " Philosophic School " in the strict sense of this term. There was no 
centre among them from which a common movement of thought i^read 
abroad. We have to do only with a number of Philosophers who had a 
common subject of investigation— Nature, and whose philosophic views 
had certain common characters. These Philosophers do not even 
belong without exception to the Ionian race. They do not form a sect 
acknowledging one lounder whose doctrines they uphold, and therefore 
it is only by a somewhat strained use of the term tiiiat we can speak of 
an " Ionic School." 

* The f ra^ents of the writings of the Pre-Socratio philosophers that still remain \^ 
have been pnblished by GniL Aug. Mnllach (Fragmenta philoeophonim grasoorum. ^\ 
■^-•- 1860-1867.) / ^ 
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2. We can, however, diyide these Philosophers of Nature into two 
classes — ^the earlier and the later. The earlier (Ionic ''Physiologists/' 
fvaioXAyoi) are the representatives of the Greek Philosophy of Nature in 
its rudimentary stage; while the later, having before them the works as 
well of the earlier Ionic Philosophers as of the Pythagoreans and Eleatics, 
were enabled to give this PhHosophy a wider development. It is, how- 
ever, worth noticing that the earlier Ionic Philosophers for the njiOst 
part adopted a dynamical principle to explain the origin of things, while 
the later as generally incline to mechanical conceptions. 

3. We shall treat, in order, first the earlier, and then the later Ionic 
Philosophers. 

THE EARLIER IONIC FHILOSOPHERS. 

The earlier Ionic Philosophers had this in coimnon, that in their 
inquiiy as to how things in nature come into being and cease to be, they 
identified the active and the passive principles, the causa effidem and the 
causa materialis (op^n <ca( (rroYciov), and strove to explain the rise of the 
order of nature oy a dynamical process from this principle. Their 
doctrines are thus fundamentally forms of Hylozoism (Doctrine of 
Animated Matter). Amongst the earlier Ionic "rhilosophers are to be 
numbered Thales of Miletus, Anaximander, Anaximenes, and Diogenes 
of Apollonia, whose theories bear chiefly on the primal material baisis of 
all 4ings; and HeracKtus who concerned himself mainly with the 
processes of origin and decay. 



THALES OF MILETUS. 

1. Thales of Miletus, of Phoenician extraction, bom b.c. 640, is 
described by Aristotle (Met 1. 3.) as the founder of the Ionic Philosophy, 
and so the founder of Greek Pflilosophy as a whole. He is said to have 
studied Geometnr in Greece; at least Proclus makes this statement 
regarding him (on Euclid, p. 19). He is furthermore credited with 
having foretold an eclipse of the sun which occurred during the reign of 
the Lydian King, Alyattes. 

2. The fundamental theory of his Philosophy of Nature may be thus 
stated : — Out of water all things are made. Water is the primal matter, 
and with this primal matter, the force which is active in nature is 
identified. From this primal matter, probably by a process of rarefaction 
or condensation, he derives the origin of all things. According to 
Aristotle ( Met. 1. 3,^ " Thales was perhaps led to this opinion by 
observing that the nutriment of all things is moist, that heat itself, by 
which living things are maintained in life, is educed from moisture, — 
but that from which another thing is derived is a principle of that 
other thing — ^and further by observing that the seed (from which living 
organisms spring) is of its nature moist. But the principle making 
moist objects moist is water.'* In consequence of this view Thales could 
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regard all things as penetrated and Tivified by the Divine power, and in this 
s^nse could say that the gods filled all thing, rravra vXfipri Bccuv c7i/eu, 
( Arist. de anim. 1. 6.) He held the mamet to be animated because of 
its attraction oi iron. He was of opinion tnat the earth floated upon water, 

3. In later times Hippo of Samoa or of Rhegium — a Physicist of the time of Pericles, 
who seems to have lived for a considerable time at Athens, adopted the tiieory of lliales. 
He discovers in water, or the moist element, the ultimate pnnciple of all things. He 
does not seem to have attracted much attention. Aristotle mentions him but seldom, 
«nd not always in terms of praise. (De anim. 1. 2. Met. 1. 3.) 



ANAXIMANDER, ANAXIMENES, DIOGENES OF APOLLONIA. 

1. Anaximander of Miletus (bom about b.c. 611), was the first of 
the Greeks to compose a treatise " On Nature." The primal basis of all 
being (apxh), and out of which all things came forth is, in his view, the 
Unlimited (ro aweipov). From this airupov aU things derive their 
origin. At first it differentiates itself into the opposing elements, hot 
and cold, moist and dry — ^kindred elements standing in antithesis. ^' As 
a result of a perpetual movement of revolution, condensations of the air 
are e£Eected, and in this way numberless worlds come into being — 
heavenly divinities — ^in the midst of which the earth, cylindrical in form, 
maintains itself at rest owinff to its being equally distant from all points 
of the heavenly sphere." The earth was evolved from the primeval 
moisture under the influence of heat emsuiating from the sun, and, 
fecundated by heat, it gave birth to living beings. The latter thus derive 
their being £rom the element of moisture, and this explains why the 
creatures now living on the land were originally of the fish kind, tmd 
acquired their present form only as the surface of the earth became drj'. 
It is said that Anaximander described the soul as of gaseous nature. 
All things come forth from the aweipov, and all things are fated to re- 
turn to it again. 

2. With regard to the question, what Anaximander really meant by 
the (tTTHpov, opinions are divided. Some (Bitter) maintain that he 
understood by the term a congeries of the primary elements; that the 
origin of things from the airupov is nothing more than a separation of 
elements, and that thus the evolution of the order of nature is, in his 
theory, a purely mechanical process. Others (Herbart) are of opinion 
that Anaximander meant by the airupov a primary matter indeterminate 
in quality and unlimited in quantity, and that ne thus conceived the 
evolution of the natural order to be a dynamical process. Aristotle, it 
must be admitted, speaks of a fxlyim * Ava^ifiavSpov (Met. 12. 2.), but he 
also mentions (Phvs. 3. 4. ^ that Anaximander taught that the awupov 
was divine, embracing all and controlling all — ^a notion which best 
accords with a dynamical theory. The latter was more probably the 
theory of this Philosopher. It would, however, appear that Anaxi- 
mander was not very explicit in his teaching as to the nature of the 
iiirupov, and that Aristotle was thus unable to set forth his doctrines 
"with assured accuracy. 
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3. Anaximenes of Miletus, a successor of Anaximander, perhaps his 
pupil (about B.C. 528), held air to be the primary principle of all things. 
'' As the soul within us/' he says, ''which is air, holds our beinff to- 

?3t^er, so does the breath and the air embrace the world.'' — ( Stpb. Ecloi 
hys. p. 296). This air, infinite in extension, is instinct^witk iile, t.el 
it is not merely the material, it is also the efficient cause of all things. 
Out of this primary being, by the process of condensation (iriKvtiHng) 
and rarefaction (jiavtoaig or apalwvi^) are derived aU other things — 
fire, wind, clouds, water, earth. The earth — a smooth mass of circular 
outline, and the earliest of the formations of the IJniyerse — ^is supported 
by the air. Anaximander deacribes this infinite primal principle of 
things as the Deity, though he also speaks of other gods who have 
derived their being from it. 

4. This view of Anaximenes, with resard to the first principle of all things, was 
also held by Diogenes of Apollonia, a phuosoj^ her who lived in the fifth century before 
Christ. He hol£ the air to be the primary prmciple and permanent basis of all things. 
He discovers a proof that all substance is one in the fact of the assimilation bv plants 
of the various elements of the earth's crust, and of the elements of the vegetable world 
by animal organisms (Simpl. in Phys. fol. 32 B). The same theories were held by an- 
other philosopher, Idaeus of Himera, of whom nothing further is known. 



Herachtus of Ephesus, 
§ 13. 

Heraclitus, sumamed " The Obscure" (6 <ricoT€tv6c), the most brilliant 
portion of whose career extended from b.c. 604 to B.C. 500, was a 
member of a noble family of Ephesus. His theory is hylozoistic, but 
his doctrine of the continual flux of all things gives special prominence 
to the restless activity of nature. We possess only fragmentary remains 
of his treatise, WzpX ivtrewg, 

2. Heraclitus holds Fire to be the ultimate principle of all things, 
but understands by the term an ethereal fire. This ether he, at Sie 
same time, regards as a divine spirit, which has knowledge of all things, 
and directs ail things. In his view, therefore, the activity of the 
primal principle of all things is not a blind exercise of force, it is 
guided by reason, for he considers the eternal Fire-Spirit to be Keason, 
X^Syoc* He seems to have reached this conception from a consideration 
of the order and regularity prevailing throughout the universe. Reason 
is not, however, with him a transcendental entity ; it is merely a deter- 
mining attribute of the eternal material basis oi things— of Fire. On 
this point he is distinctly at variance with the later philosopher of 
nature — ^Anaxagoras. 

3. "With regard to the origin of the world, Heraclitus teaches that 
by condensation all things are produced from Fire, and that by rare- 
faction all things return to it again. The process of condensation he 
describes as the way downwards (6S6c Kara)), the process of rarefaction 
as the way upwards (oSic avw). The way downwards leads to Water 
and Earth, and so to Death; the way upwards leads to Air and Fire, and 
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thus to Life. On tlie way downwards, too, lies Evil, and hence all 
things in the region of the earth are filled with evils ; on the way up^ 
wards lies Good. Both sides of the dual process are, however, every- 
where found in conjunction. 

4. The forces at play in this dual process, and which initiate and 
maintain it, are, on the one hand. Strife and Hatred, on the other. Con- 
cord and Peace. By Strife and Hatred things come forth from the 
Primal Fire ; by Harmony and Concord they return thither. Strife, or 
Enmity is, thus, the parent of all things (irdXc/ioc vaTtip iravrtov) ; the 
power of Peace and Concord, on the other hand, brings things into 
union, and g^des them back to the principle from which they emanated. 
Both forces must, therefore, be regarded as cosmical powers, indwelling 
in the Primal Fire. The world itself is nothing more than the Deity 
differentiated. 

5. In this theory, the whole course of nature is merely a continuous 
movement in a circle ; the cosmical force Strife, brings things forth from 
the Primal Fire by the downward wav ; and then the cosmical force, Con- 
cord, restores them to the Ethereal Kre again. From such assumptions 
these conclusions are deduced : — 

(a,) All things in the world are in perpetual fltix; there is nothing 
permanent, nothing persistent. Everything is moving in a current 
(iravrapu), "We cannot step twice into the same stream, says Heracu- 
tus. No thing is at any one moment exactly the same thing that it was 
the moment before. The rotation of beginning to be and perishing is 
uninterrupted ; — ^All things pass. 

(J.) Tne world has come forth from the Primal Fire because of the 
preponderance of Strife over Concord ; but the time will come in which 
Concord shall gain the ascendency, and then the world shall be absorbed 
again into the fiery Ether. Not lliat the process will then be at an end : 
Strife will again become predominant, and a new world will arise, to be 
consumed a^dn as before. And so the roiind of changes goes on for 
ever. The Deity, in sport, is ever constructing worlds, which it permits, 
in due time, to end in fire, only, however, to renew them asain. 

6. The Sold of man is of the nature of fire ; the driest dement is the 
wisest and the best ; it shoots through the body aa the Hghtning through 
the cloud. The Soul is, as it were, a wandering spark shot forth from 
that Universal Fire or Ilniversal Reason, which encompasses heaven and 
rules all thinirs, and it is maintained only by constant accessions from 
the source, wh^ce it came. It derives no^antege from its union witi. 
the material body ; the birth of ipan is a misfortune, inasmuch as he is 
bom only to die. It is only when the soid returns again to the Primal 
Fire that its true life begins. 

7. Man is possessed of the gift of Keason only in as far ajs he is 
united with the Universal (Divine) Eeason, and shcui-es therein. Hence 
it is only in his waking hours that he is really a rational being ; during 
sleep he is an irrational being, for his share in the Universal Season is 
then limited to the mere function of respiration. These notions lead 
Heraclitus to these further conclusions : — 
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(a.) The senses are deceptive, they are worthless for the attainment 
of truUi; truth is in the reason alone. Hence the estimate of the indi* 
vidnal is not the standard of truth ; that alone is true which all acknow* 
ledge as such, for that alone is an object of knowledge to the Universal 
(Divine) Reason. Herein Hes the criterion of truth. Divergence of 
one's own opinion from the universal reason is to be avoided, for in this 
is the source of error. 

(b.) The Divine Reason is the universal immutable law as well of 
the physical as of the moral world. All human laws are upheld by the 
Divme law, '' for this can do all that it wills, and it satisfies all and over- 
comes all*' (Stob. Serm. 3. 84). The people should, therefore, defend 
the law as the wall of a fortress, and stifle self -asserting arrogance as 
they would a conflagration. 

(c.) The aummum bonum of man is Contentment (tvapiariiaiQ) or 
Equanimity, a condition of mind arising from the conviction that events 
happen precisely as they have been predetermined by the supreme law. 
For '' it is not best for men that what they wish should come to pass. 
Sickness makes health a pleasure and an advantage ; hunger, in like 
maimer, prepares for satiety, and labour for rest " (Stob. Serm. 3. 83, 
84). Contented resignation to the universal and necessary course of 
events is the secret of human happiness. 



Later Philosophers of Nature. 

1. The later philosophers of nature substituted for the dynamical 
principle, which had been invoked to explain the origin of the phjrsical 
world, a principle of the mechanical order. The hylozoismof the earlier 
philosophers entirely disappeared. But though some of the later 
philosophers contented themselves with a mere cosmical mechanism, 
others postulated, besides this, a higher co-operating cause, and this 
admission of a dual principle in their cosmogony indicates an important 
advance in philosophic thought. 

2. Amongst the later philosophers of nature are to be reckoned Empe- 
docles of Agrigentum, Leucippus and Democritus of Abdera, and 
Anaxagoras of Ctazomenaa, with whom also we must connect Aroesilaus. 



Empedocles op Agrigentum. 

§14. 

1. Empedocles was bom at Agrigentum (about the year B.C. 500). 
His family belonged to the democratic party in the state, and for this 

Sirty Empedocles, like his father, Meton, exerted himself successfully, 
e wandered through the Greek cities of Sicily and Italy in the several 
characters of physician, priest, orator, and worker of miracles. He pro- 
claimed himself possessed of magical powers. Of his writings we know 
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the names of only two, which can, with certainty, be ascribed to him, vipi 
^ii(r€Ck>c and leaOapfioi (Diog. Lcert. 7, 7 7) > Fragments of the first of these 
are still preserved. ^ 

2. Empedocles did not, like the older lonians, assume a single primal 
matter from which aU things are produced. According to him all things 
come from a mingling of &e four elements, earth, water, air, and fire. 
This mingling or mixture he views in the light of the causa materialia 
of all things in nature. He does not explain the origin and dissolution 
of things by a process of condensation and rarefaction such as was 
adopted by the older lonians. His process is purely mechanical — a 
mere separation and subsequent commingling of the primary elements 
or " Hadical Principles '' of aU things. To accoimt adequately for this 
separation and commingling, he assumes, in addition to the causa 
materialis already described, two active forces which he names, in sym- 
bolical language. Love and Hatred (^iXcfnic ^al vctieoc)* Hate he makes 
the dissociating separating principle; Love the principle of mixture 
and of union. 

3. This being premised, he explains as follows the origin of the 
world : — 

(a.) At first the four elements all mixed together formed a great 
globe or S^acpoc (ciSai/uoyioTaroc dcoc Arist. Met. 3.) which held all 
things within itself, in which Love was predominant and Hate without 
power. But Hate forced its way from the periphery to the centre of 
the S^ac/oocy it gained the mastery over Love ; the elements were sundered 
and stood apart in separate existence. 

(b.) It is clear that the undisputed supremacy of Hate woidd have 
entailed absolute separation of the elements which would have rendered 
it impossible for individual objects to come into being. But in the 
process of the world's formation Love strove against Hate and succeeded 
in uniting again the elements which had been separated. And so the 
several objects in this world were brought into existence. 

(c) It thus appears that the world can exist only as long as equi- 
librium is preserved between the rival cosmical forces. In the end, 
however. Love will gain the upper hand, the individual objects in the 
world will lose their individuality, and return to their first union. But 
at this staffe Hate will again rise in its might to bring about the 
formation of another world — and so on through endless periodic changes. 
Of the whole cycle of changes Necessity is the only law. 

4. The first outcome of the formative process above described is 
Heaven with its luminous bodies, the formation of which is followed by 
that of the earth, and finally by that of the animal kingdom. " Amongst 
organic beings, plants first germinated from the earm while it was yet 
in process of formation ; animals followed, but their several parts were 
first separately formed and then united by Love. There nave been 
beings which were all eyes, others which were all arms, and so forth ; 
from the union of these resulted many monsters which perished. But 
there also resulted some other organisms fitted to live, and these niain- 
tained themselves in existence and propagated their kind'' (^^*'^|| flp 
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ooelo, 3. 2). '^The influenoe of distant bodies upon one another as wdi 
as the possibility of mixture, Empedocles explains by admitting 
effluences {avoppoid) from all things, and pores (wipi) into which these 
effluences enter. All things are animated. 

5. The human soul, like other thiags, is a mixture of the four 
elements, with Love and Hate as moving forces. For as like alone knows 
like, it follows that the soid, which knows all the elements, must contain 
within its own being the " radical principles " of all things — ^the four 
elements — otherwise, not resembling them in nature, it could possess no 
knowledge of them. Perception by the senses is explained by the theory 
of "effluences" already described. In the act of vision, e.g., two 
currents flow in different directions, there is an efflux from the visible 
objects to the eye, and an efflux through the pores of the eye of the 
internal elemente, fire and water, and in the encounter of these currents 
the sense-image is generated. In analogous fashion the perceptions of 
the other senses are effected (Ariat. da aftnyy^ n.^ 2, 4. Theophr. de 
sensu, 9.) Empedocles ascribed Feeling and Desire to plants as weU as 
to animals. 

6. Empedocles describes the Deity as the self-satiBf3ring, bUssful 
Spirit. Its relation to the world is that of the One to the Many, of Love 
to Disunion. As a consequence of this view he frequently describes the 
cosmical force of imifying Love as God — the two notions seem to be 
identified in his theory. " In the doctrine of Empedocles God knows 
Himself alone as Union and Love, the opposite He knows not at alL 
Having his being and habitation outside me sphere of strife he cannot 
be troubled by aught unlike himself, by life in contention, by evil, by the 
plurality and differences of things.'^ Since like can alone know line, it 
follows that the soul can know God only on condition of its possessing, 
besides the four elements, some element of the divinity. This element 
is Beason. 

7. The ethical principles involved in the teachiog of Empedocles are 
no more than a tracing of the moral notions, Good and Evil, back to 
the contrast between the cosmical forces. '' As in the physical order the 
individual comes forth by separation from the unity of the S^at/ooc? so 
in the moral order Evil is that which has fallen away from God, which 
has been separated from His friendship, and from harmony with His 
being." From this doctrine to the doctrine of Metempsychosis the 
transition was easy. *' The souls that have fallen away from God are 
relegated to the earth where they pass through various corporeal forms till 
at last they are purged from Evil and return to the Divine Being again." 

the atomists. 
Lbucippus and Dehocritus. 

§16. 

1. In the teaching of Empedocles we have had the first distinct out* 
lines of a doctrine of iDualism. Not only does he assume, over and above 
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the causa tnaterialis of Nature, certain motiye and formatiye forces, but 
lie further sets the One, the force of Love, above Matter, since he assigns 
to it the attributes of the Deity. In contrast with Empedocles, the 
Atomists, Leucippus and Democritus, denied all immaterial force ; they 
admitted matter and nothing more. Moreover, their notion of matter was 
not that of the earlier lonians, who represented it as a principle at once 
material and dynamical ; to them it was material in the strictest sense 
of the term. Their att^pt to explain the origin of things from such a 
principle necessarily brouglit them to a lower system than hylozoism, to 
pure Matenaliam and Casualism (i.«., the doctrine which attributes the 
origin of things to chance, castui). 

2. Little is known as to the time at which Leucippus lived, and as to 
the incidents of his life. It is not even known with certainty whether 
he was an inhabitant of Abdera, of Miletus, or of Elea. His pupil 
Democritus was bom (about b.c. 400) at Abdera. The desire for 
knowledge, it is said, led Democritus to make long journeys into Egypt 
and the East. He was the author of many works, among which the 
MIyac ^laKoa/iog was the most celebrated. 

3. According to Aristotle (Met. 1. 4) th e Atomists assumed as the 
fundamental principle of all tSmgsxHeEmpty (kbvov) and the Full 
{nXvipeQ), characterising the former as non-being (/i^ ov), the latter as 
beiog (ov), whence their dictum that non-being exists as well as being. 
Closer inquiry into the nature of these conceptions shows us that the 
Empty is another expression for the notion of boimdless space, the Full 
another expression for an infinite number of atoms contained within it. 
These two principles of things the Atomists held^to be sufficient for the 
explanation of the origin of the Universe. 

To establish the existence of empty space Bemocritus adduced the following^ proofs 
(Aiist. Phys., 4, 6) : — Ist. Motion requires a vacuum, for what is full cajmot receive any- 
thing into itself. 2nd. Rarefaction and condensation are possible only on the supposition 
that empty interstices exist in bodies. 3rd. Growth aepends on the penetration of 
nutriment into the empty spaces of the organic body. 4th. A vessel containing ashes 
does not admit a quantity of water less by a volume equal to the space' occupied by the 
ashes, the one must therefore in part ent^ into the empty interstices of the other. 

4. The Atomists imderstand by atoms minute indivisible particles 
out of which all things corporeal are made. The atoms are all alike in 
specific character, but they differ in shape or conformation (o-x^/ia). 
They differ also in size ; the weight of each atom corresponds to its size. 
It is useless to ask any question as to the origin of the atoms — ^they are 
eternal and therefore are not dependent on a cause. 

5. In explaining the origin of corporeal things from these atoms, 
the Atomists suppose them endowed with a primordial eternal motion. 
If we ask what is the cause of this motion we are answered that we must 
not look for any cause above themselves. Like the atoms themselves, 
their movement has no cause, their motion is a necessary condition of 
their existence, and for this necessity no ulterior reason can be assigned. 

6. This movement it is which determines the existence of the world. 
Owing to the difference in weight the heavier atoms fall, and the lighter 
atoms rise, and the collisions of the atoms also give rise to lateral move- 
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ments. In this way an eddying motion (Sfvn) is produced, which, extend- 
ing ever further and further, brings about the formation of worlds. In 
the revolution manj atoms unite permanently together, and in such wise 
too, that like is jomed to like, a yacuum is created in the interstices of 
the aggregate thus formed, and so lar^r composite bodies, and finally 
whole worlds come to exist. In all this process there is neither Purpose 
nor Law, mere Chance governs the whole (Casualiam). Worlds without 
number come into being in this fashion. 

7. The differences between things in nature are explained by the 
Atomists on the same principles. In the countless worlds which come 
into existence, different combinations of atoms are formed, and these 
assume different shapes ; the round, the ang^ar, the hook-shaped atoms 
arrange themselves in combination to form various kinds of surfaces. 
These surfaces, affecting our organs of sense, occasion perceptions, 
which we style sensible qualities of things, but which in reality are 
nothing more than an arrangement of figures. The qualities of a given 
body are merely something correspondmg to the figures which go to 
make up their surfaces. 

8. *' The earth was at first in motion, and so continued as long as it 
was small and light; gradually, however, it was brought to rest. 
Organic structures were evolved from the moistened earth, and are all 
alike animated. The soul consists of subtle, smooth, round atoms, which 
are also the atoms that constitute fire. Atoms of this kind are scattered 
through the whole body, but they exercise different functions in different 
organs. The brain is the region of thought, the heart of anger, the 
liver of desire. At every inhalation we draw in physical atoms out of the 
air, at every exhalation wegive them out again ; and life lasts as long as 
this process continues." Tke soul is not immortal. But it is, never- 
theless, the noblest part of man ; he who seeks the good of the soul seeks 
what is divine ; who seeks the good of the body-the covering or tent of 
the soul, seeks what is human. 

9. The perceptions of sense are due to an efflux of atoms from the 
objects perceived. These atoms form themselves into images (ciS<uXa), 
which strike the organs of sense, and find entrance through them. The 
knowledge which rests on sense-perception alone is an obscure know- 
ledge CjKwtfi), from which we must carefully distinguish genuine know- 
ledge (yvo<r(fi), which is the fruit of inquiry by the understanding. 

10. The supreme good is Happiness. ''This is attained by the 
avoidance of extremes, and the observance of moderation, not by any 
external good." A necessary means to the same end is a right insight 
into the nature of things. Knowledge seems the highest contentment. 
Our diroositions, not our acts, determine our moral character. 

11. Among the many supporters of the atomist theories of_Leacippu8 and Demoori- 

id hii 



toB, Metrodoms of Chios and his pupils, Anaxarchus and Hippocrates, are specially 
worthy of mention. These philosophers seem to have emphasised and developed the 
elements of scepticism involved in Democritus* theory of sensuous perception. 
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AnAXAGORAS of CLAZOMENiB. 

§ 16. 

1. Willie the Atomists, in their purely mechanical theory of external 
nature, were constructing a system of thorouffh-going materialism, 
AnaxagoraSy adopting the notion of a mechanism m nature, was develop- 
ing upon this baisis ^e Dualism already outlined by Empedocles, and 
was tnereby bringing about the transition from the mere philosophy 
of nature to the higher Ideal Philosophy of the Attic school. 

2. Anaxagoras was bom of a distinguished family of Clazomenas, in 
Asia Minor, about B.C. 600. In his later life he removed to Athens, 
where he lived in intimacy with Euripedis and Pericles, till the political 
rivals of the latter made the opinions of the philosopher the ground of 
a charge of impiety against hun. To escape the residts of the prosecu- 
tion, Anaxagoras retired to Lampsacus, where he soon after died. He 
is the author of a treatise, T^pl ^vo-eoic? of which Plato i Phsedoy p. 9 7) 
makes mention. 

3. The theory of Anaxagoras regarding external nature rests upon 
five main principles : — 

There is no beginning of things and no dissolution, in the strict 
sense of these terms. Notning comes out of nothing. AJl that begins 
to be must come from something already existing. What we call the 
origin of things and their dissolution depends entirely upon a conjunc- 
tion {viyKpuri^) and a separation {^laKpitng) of parts previously existing. 

There are ifodies which consist of nomogeneous parts, and bodies of 
which the parts are heterogeneous. The constituent parts which unite 
to form bodies are not aU of the same nature ; a radical difference exists 
between them, and this difference is primary, original, not secondary 
or derivative. 

Again, each of the various constituent parts of which bodies consist 
is itself constituted by smaller homogeneous parts, so minute as to be 
indivisible. These minute parts differ from the whole iuto which they 
enter, in quantity only, not in quality. 

Hence it follows that primary matter, the causa materialia from 
which aU things come, is an infinite multitude of infinitesimally smaU 
particles, not specifically alike, but distinguished by essential differences 
of nature. These primary particles, thus distiaguished (xpfifMo-a), must 
be regarded as the ultimate constituents, the ** seeds '^ {<ywipfiara) of all 
things. 

From these ultimate constituents material bodies are thus formed : 
Homogeneously constituted bodies, %.€., those whose constituent parts 
are all of like nature, as for example, Fle^, Blood, Bone, Gold, Silver, &c. 
are composed of primitive particles, like in kind to one another, homos- 
omerisB {ifioiofdpiai) ; heterogeneously constituted bodies, on the other 
hand, i.e., those whose parts differ in kind from one another, as, for 
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example, organic structures, are composed of primary particles differing 
in kind.* 

4. This being premised, Anaxagoras proceeds to explain the process 
of the world's formation : — 

At first the primary particles, or " seeds," of things were promis- 
cuously mixed together in one common mass, and as a consequence of 
this mixture, no one of them could exhibit itself in its proper specific 
character. Before the world could be formed, a separation of the pri- 
mitive particles — ^homodomerieo — ^had to be effected. On no other con- 
dition could they unite for the formation of the bodies which now 
actually exist. 

The cause of this separation, and of the various subsequent combina- 
tions of primitive particles, was not in the primary matter itself, for 
material particles do not, of their own accord, separate or enter iuto 
union. We are therefore forced to admit a cause higher than matter, 
but exerting an influence upon it, and by this influence effecting the 
separation of the primarv particles and their subsequent combiaa^ 
tions. And since everythmg in the world is formed and arranged in 
accordance with a definite plan, and plan and order suppose Reason, 
it follows that the efficient cause which presides over matter must be 
Mind (vovg). 

We have here two distinct principles contributing to the formation 
of the world, the material — a medley of all the " seeds of things, and the 
efficient — ^the spirit or mind (vovg). This is the dualistic doctrine in all 
plainness. According to the teaching of Anaxagoras, Mind is dis- 
tinguished from Matter by its simplicity, its independence, its know- 
ledge, and its control over matter. All things else have some admixture 
of me particles of all other things ; the mind alone is pure, unmixed, 
subject only to itself, the most subtle of all thiags. 

The formation of the world was brought about by motion. After 
the primary matter had rested in its inertness through countless ages, 
it was at last set in motion by the Diviae Mind, and by this motion the 
world was evolved from chaos. This movement was a movement of 
rotation, established by the Mind at a single point, but gradually taking 
iu further and further masses, and extending its range through the in- 
finitude of matter. Everywhere, however, this movement follows a 
definite plan, everything in the world is formed and disposed for a pur- 
pose, there is no Fate (dftapfdvri), no Chance (rvx»?).t 

* HomogeneonBly oonstitated bodies were caUed by Aristotle ifioiofupii, in contra- 
distinction to the heterogeneously constituted, iLVofLowfuptj. These terms, originally 
applied to fully constituted bodies, were transferred to the constituent elements of the 
bodies. In this way the elements, or " seeds," of the homogeneous bodies of Anaxagoras 
came to be designated hfioiofupii by Aristotle. Anaxagoras himself does not appear to 
have used the t«rm. 

t It is, however, worthy of remark that Anaxagoras avoids the application of this 
principle of design in nature to particular cases. Individual phenomena he almost 
always tries to explain by purelv pnysical causes, without recurrence to the plan of the 
Divine Mind — a procedure on which Plato and Aristotle conmient unfavourably. Aris- 
totle f M^t. I. ^.| r enroftchea him with making the vovq a i>etts ex machinaf which he 
calls upon only wiren he is at a loss to find the natural cause of some phenomenon. 
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In consequence of the revolving motion^ ''Air and Ether were 
separated from the primary mass, and filled all space — ^Uiere is no such 
thing as a vacumn — contrary elements, the rarefied and the dense, the 
hot and the cold, the brie^ht and the gloomy, the moist and the dry, 
were severally separated from each otner; tlie dense, the cold, the 
gloomy, and the damp sank to the region now occupied by the earth, 
while the others mounted to the sphere of the ether. Here they formed 
hard stony masses, which, set in due order, and raised by the revolving 
movement to a white heat, became stars ; while, far below, the elements 
that had fallen downwards became solidified into earth and stones/' 
The earth rests in the middle of the world. It is shaped like a short 
cylinder, and is borne up by the air. Plants and animals owe their 
being to the germs which the earth, while yet moist and slimy, received 
from the air, and which were developed in the bosom of the earth under 
the influence of celestial heat. Once brought into being they continued 
to propagate themselves. 

5. Everywhere in his Cosmogony, Anaxagoras is careful to make the 
Mind pre-eminent, to keep it aloof from the processes of nature ; the 
latter he strives to account for solely by that movement originally im- 

Eressed upon things by the vovg. In his psychology, on the other nand, 
e shows no disposition of this kind. On the contrary, in his explana- 
tion of the pi^chical element in living beings, he feels driven to assume 
the indwelling in them of the (Divine) Miud, and so to make Mind the 
psychical principle of all living things. Whilst then the vovc in its 
relation to the Makrokoamoa is merely an external motive force, in rela- 
tion to organic beings it assumes the character of an intrinsic psychical 
principle. Moreover, its functions in the latter respect are not confined 
to men and animals, they extend to plants also ; for they too, in the opi- 
nion of Anaxagoras, are animated, and have their joys and their sorrows. 
The " Soul " of the Kving thing is perfect in proportion to the perfection 
of the corporeal organism with which it is associated, or, to express the 
same thing in the language of Anaxagoras, the Divine Spirit manifests 
itself in the Uving thing m proportion as the organism is perfect. It 
follows that the most perfect ('' greatest ") soul is possessed by man; 
that in him G-od manifests himself most fully. 

6. The sense-faculties of man are too weak to attain to truth ; they 
are unable to distinguish sufficiently between the constituent elements of 
things. It is Mind that attains knowledge of things. All things are 
known to the Divine Beason ; the mind of man, bemg a factor of the 
Divine Mind, can therefore attain to knowledge. The highest content- 
ment is to be found in the knowledge of the universe obtained by 
thought. Whatever is good, just, or beautiful, is to be ascribed to the 
Spirit or Mind ; evil, moral and physical, is from matter. 

7. Along with Anaxagoras, we may include among the philoeophera of Nature, 
Hermotimus of Clazomensa (whom some writers maJte the teacher of Anaxagoras), who 
is said to have held similar views regarding the world-ordering mind ; and Archelaus, 
the physicist (of Miletus, or, according to others, of Athens) a pupil of Anaxagoras, who 
seems to have held the primary mixture of all thjncs to be equivalent to Air, and who 
also seems to have laid less stress on the contrasts between nund and matter, and thus 
to have again approached the teaching of the older lonians. He is credited with the 
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doctrine that the distinction between Right and Wrong is not founded on the nature of 
things (dvffu), but is of human institution (v^^i^). MetrodomSy of Lampsacus, was also 
a disciple of Anaxagoras. He is known by his aJlegorical interpretation of the Homeric 
Myths. 



PYTHAGOREAN PHILOSOPHY. 

Pythagoras and the Pythagoreans. 

§17. 

1. About the time tliat Ionic Philosophy attained its highest develop- 
ment in Asia Minor, another phase of philosophical thought had its rise 
in the Greek Colonies of Italy. Here the inquiries of philosophers 
were no longer directed to the origin of things from Primary Matter, 
they turned rather on the Being or Essence of things in themselves. 
The Pythagorean school was the first to give this direction to philoso- 
phical investigation, but it made mathematics the basis of all its inquiries, 
and thus was led to certain mathematico-philosophical conceptions of the 
nature of things, which are altogether peculiar to the Pythagoreans. 

2. Pythagoras, son of Mnesarchus, was bom at Samos about the year B.c. 582. So 
many legends have become associated with his name thiat it is difficult to obtain a trust- 
worthy account of his life and labours. Legends and traditions are, however, at one in 
representing him as a man of extraordinary knowledge. He is reckoned amongst the 
most remarkable of the founders of mathematical science. It is recorded of him that 
he succeeded in measuring the pitch of musical notes, and that he also made many dis- 
coveries in Astronomy. Some accounts make him the disciple of Pherecydes and 
Anaximander. It is probable that he travelled into Egypt, and there made acquaint- 
ance with the lore of the priests. About the year b.c. 529 he settled in Crotona, in 
Southern Italy, and there established a society whose aims were at once etiiical, reli- 
gious, and political. 

3. In this Pythagorean association a rieid ethico-religious rule of life was enjoined. 
" A period of probation, during which the fitness of the candidate was tested, preceded 
admission into the society. The disciples were bound for a long time to mute obedience, 
and to unconditional subjection to the authority of the traditional teaching {airbc t^a) ; 
strict self-examination was required from all ; it was forbidden to propagate the doc- 
trines of the sect amons the people." The members of the society were divided into 
classes, according to uie extent of their initiation into the Pythagorean *' orgies." 
Nothing certain is known regarding the names given to these classes, the terms Eso- 
teric, and Exoteric, are usually employed to distinguish them.* They exercised them- 
selves in gymnastics and music. Tney had their meals in common ((rv<7(rirea), and they 
were subject to certain rules as to diet ; for example, they were forbidden to eat beans, 
fish, or flesh. Hunting was not allowed amongst them. 

4. In politics the Pythagorean sect belonged to the aristocratic party. Hence the 
Pythagorean doctrines gained supporters among the aristocratic classes in many Italian 
cities, and secured for we aristocratic party a certain intellectual standing. But these 
aristocratic leanings excited the opposition of the democratic party, and brought about 
the final extinction of the sect. Pythagoras himself, it is saia, after twenty years' resi- 
dence at Crotona, was expelled by a rival party under Cylon, and forced to retire to 
Metapontum, where he <ued soon after. The attacks of the democratic party on the 

* According to lunblichufl the Esoterici were forttier divided into the does of the stiiyers (tUv 
^irovdcuwv), the dassStthe spiritualixcd {twv Saiftoifiwv), and the class of the divinised (ruv Bdutv,) 
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Pythagoreans were renewed in subsequent times. A oentury after the death of Pytha- 
coras, the Pythsug;9reans of Crotona were attacked by the " Cylonites '' during a con- 
ference in the " house of Milo ; " the house was set on fire, and all perished, with the 
exception of Archippus of Tarentum and Lysis. Soon after this the politioed import- 
ance and power of the Pythafforeans in Italy came to an end ; in the time of Plato, 
however, the Pythagorean Archytas was at the head of the administration in Tarentum. 

5. The following are named as the most distinguished of the ancient Pythagoreans : 
Philolans, a contemporary of Socrates, the first to make public in a written work the 
system of the school ; Simmias and Cebes, who, according to Plato's ** Phsodo," were 
friends of Socrates ; Ocellus, the Lucanian ; Tim»us, of Locri ; Ecchecrates and Acrio ; 
Archytas, of Tarentum ; Lysis and Eurytus ; Alcmteon, of Crotona, a youthful contem- 
porary of Pythagoras, who held the doctrine of contraries, of which he enumerated ten ; 
Hippasns, of Metapontum, who held Fire to be the material principle of all things ; 
Ecphantus, who combined the atomistic theory with that of the world-ffuiding Spirit, 
and who taught the revolution of the earth on its axis ; Hlppodamus, of Miletus, archi- 
tect and politician. Epicharmus, the comic poet, and others, are stated to have held 
doctrines akin to those of the Pythagoreans. — (Cfr. Ueberweg.) 

6. As for the sources from whidi our knowledge of the Pythagorean doctrines is 
derived, we have to rely chiefly on Aristotle. iyj^>ii>|piifta- ^img^Hf Ifft^flff y"*^-**" — 
work (the " Carmen Aureum " attributed to him is imdouDtedl/ spurious). !Nor nas any 
work of the older Pythagoreans come down to us which we can trust as genuine. 
■ BOSkh hM p^llftAffl/l fm^yii^ Ynts of a work by Philolaus. They would help us to a know- 
leage ot the early Pythagorean leacnmg u we could be certain they were genuine ; but 
they have been subjected to damaging criticism, and have been finaUy assiffned to the . 
last century before Christ. In. the same way the fragments of ^^^ch^tMo^J^BfifittblUfiuJL 
collected by OrelU, have been disparaged. The same may be aSSroiTnetaeatise of I 

\ QfyV"" T.r./>ftTiwa . Jif^ Yt^y^rw> jxatuTa, ap d of T imaeus Lucanus. We have, therefore, to 

^"^'^ remir tn Ariatotle for our knowlftdoft n? \\\Pl m; 



^ Qwledge oi Ihe 61dBr Pytlim^urwm H^i btem. Other accounts 

of tfa^^stem we can accept only m so far as they sure m accord with his. 

7. All that we can with certainty trace back to Pythagoras himseli 
are the doctrine of Metempsychosis, the system of Mathematico-theo- 
logical speculation, and the fixing of certain ethical and religious rules 
of conduct. When, then, we speak of Pythagorean doctrines, we mean 
no more than the teaching of Pythagoras as developed by his disciples 
and followers. We have here to do not so much with the personal 
opinions of the philosopher himself, as with the tenets of the Pytha- 
gorean school. 

8. According to Aristotle (Met. 1, 2, 6), the Pythagoreans contem- 
pkting the order of nature, and the regularity of natural formations, 
^th iLds formed to mathematical conc^ons, were led to make num- 
bers the essential constituents of things. It was the fundamental 
principle of their teaching that Number is the essence (ovvia) or ulti- 
mate basis (a/ox^) of all things. Every individual thing is a number, 
and the aggregate of all things is a vast system of numbers (Arist. Met: 
1, 5., 6-12, 6., 8-13, 6). According to this view, aU things are not only 
arranged in numerical order, numbers are not merely symbols of the 
cosmical system, they constitute the substantial essence of all things. 
Aristotle states expressly that the Pythagoreans did not conceive num- 
bers to be actually distinct from things (Met. 1, 6-13, 6) : 

9. "Everjrthing which is the object of knowledge includes Number; 
without this element it could not possibly be the object of thought or 
knowledge. Now truth is a peculiar innate attribute of Number ; it is of 
the very nature of Number or Harmony to reject deception as inimical 
and antagonistic. It is its function to rule and regulate, and to teach 
the hitherto unknown. Hence the conclusion that what is the most 
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fixed and indefectible in our knowledge must also be the nnchangeable 
essence of things in themselves." Things are therefore to be regarded 
as copies of numbers, because in them the universal nature of Number is 
reduced to individual existence. 

10. The originating principles of Number are Indefiniteness and 
Limit. The union of botn constitute Number^ as well of the " monadic " 
(mathematical) order, as of the '' geometrical ; " in each case, Nimiber is 
the outcome of the combination in harmony of the two principles. 
Number is either odd or even ; the former is the symbol of the Perfect, 
the latter of the Imperfect. The Pythagoreans assigned specially pro- 
minent functions in their system to the numbers four (rvrpoKrvg) and 
ten (&icdc). 

11. If it be true that Number constitutes the essential bein^ of all 
things, it follows that the generating principles of Number — Indefinite- 
ness and Limit — are the ultimate pnnciples of all things. Everything 
consists of an imlimited and a limited (limiting) element, whereby its 
being is constituted. The unlimited is the indeterminate basis of being 
(in Aristotelian phraseology, the Matter) ; the limit is the determining 
principle by which the indeterminate is reduced to definite being (in 
Aristotelian phraseology, the Form). These two elements when com- 
bined constitute the essence of the determinate object. 

12. "We have now to consider in what fashion the Pythagoreans ap- 
plied these general principles to explain the actual being of things m 
themselves, and in their relation to one another. Here we come upon 
their teaching regarding the nature of bodies. Having assumed that 
the ultimate elements of all things are the Undefined, and the Defining 
or Limiting, the Pythagoreans, when investigating corporeal nature, 
seem to have regarded the Undefined as vacumn, the Limit or defining 
element as a multitude of points fixed in some way or other in this 
empty space. So that their general principle : " All things are either 
numbers, or consist of numbers that are contained in them,'' is in this con- 
nection transformed into the other: "All bodies consist of points or 
units in space, which when taken together constitute a number." This 
is an assertion of the theory that the constitutent parts of the corporeal 
substance are themselves simple elements, and on this theory only can 
their nature be explained. 

13. True to their mathematical conceptions the Pythagoreans 
regarded material bodies as proximately formed of super-imposed surfaces ; 
these surfaces as formed of lines, and the lines formed of points. These 
purely mathematical conceptions they transferred to the real order, and 
taught accordingly that the single constituent elements of the mathe- 
matical body were also the real constituent elements, or, to use the words 
of Aristotle, the mbstance of the body in nature (Met. 7. 2.) By the 
juxtaj^sition of several points a line is generated, not merely in the 
scientific imagination of me mathematician but in external reauty also ; 
in the same way the surface is generated by the juxtaposition of several 
lines, and finally the body bv the combination of several sur&ces. 
Points, lines, and surfaces are therefore the real units which compose all 
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bodies in naturei aad ia this sense all bodies must be regarded as 
numbers. In fact every material body is an expression of the number 
Four (rerpeucri/c) since it results, as a fourth term, from three constituent 
elements (Points, Lines, Surfaces). 

14. Simple points are not, however, enough of themselves to explain 
the nature of material bodies ; we must also call to our aid the notion of 
vacuum, for it is by this that intervals of space are interposed 
between the points, without which they could not form lines, surEaces 
and bodies. If we suppose two points to co-exist without an interposed 
space, they coalesce and become one, and the formation of a line or body 
becomes impossible. Combinations of the unextended cannot produce 
extension unless we suppose intervals of space interposed, and this 
supposition becomes possible only when we assume the existence of a 
vacuum in which the points are distributed. 

15. This vacuum is the Undefined which we must assume as the 
substratum of the defining element — ^the points. This vacuum affording 
intervals of empty space between the points, they are able to arrange 
themselves in juxtaposition and so to form bodies. In this way then 
do the Undefined and Definiug constitute the veiy being of material 
bodies. Vacuum, the Undefined, is, however, something negative in 
character, it does not contribute positively to the formation of Dodies, it 
IB merely a condition pre-supposed in order to make it possible for the 
positive unextended units to combine in a natural formation and 
constitute a body. The positive elements in the bod^ are these units — 
their '^number ; '' they are the ^^ substance '' of all thm^ corporeal. 

16. It is thus that the Pythagoreans developed their principle that 
everything is Number in its appication to material things, arriving in 
this fashion at a purely idealistic conception of the material worid. 
Matter, as such, disappears, and there remain only ideal elements and 
ideal relations. The <uHerences between bodies are explained by assuming 
different modes of combination on the part of the units, i.e., different 
intervals of separation between them. In the same way are explained 
the several mathematical forms with which the Pythagoreans invested 
the several bodies, the Cube — ^the form of the Earth, the Icosabedron — 
the form of the Air, the Sphere — ^the form of Water, the Pyramid — the 
form of Fire. 

17. It would also appear that the Pythagoreans not only regarded 
each individual body as a number, but furthermore re^;arded the entire 
world as a vast arrangement of numbers. This numerical system of the 
Universe was framed upon the number ten. As the number ten is the 
most prominent in the system of numbers, so the whole Universe consists 
of ten bodies, namely — ^the heaven of the fixed stars, the five planets, 
the sun, the moon, the earth, and the counter-earth.* The wholly 
unchangeable portion of the Universe is that which stretches from the 
heaven of the fixed stars to themoon.! A less perfect part of the 

* By Counter-earth the IVthagoreans meant a hemisphere detached from that which 
we inhabit, and moving paraUel to it. 

t Beyond the sphere of the fixed stars lies the encompassing fire (repifxov wvp) 

5 
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Universe extends from the moon to the earth; here again we meet 
with defect and change in individiuds, immutability only in genera and 
species. 

18. In the centre of the Universe is the Middle Fire. This is the 
animating principle of the whole. It diffuses light and heat through 
the Universe and is the source of life to all things. The ^;reat bodies 
composing the world revolve rotmd this Middle Fire. Their motion is 
not purely natural^ i.e., determined by a blind necessity of nature ; the 
evidences which it gives of Reason and Purpose force us to attribute it 
to self-impulsion^ and lead us to the conclusion that these bodies are 
endowed with Reason. In accordance with this reasoning the Pytha- 
goreans reverenced the stars as gods. 

19. An all-embracing harmony prevails throughout the Universe. 
For as the numerical system, reducing to unity a number of constituent 
parts, is harmony in itself, so must the Universe, which is the 
numerical system actualized, be regarded as a harmoniously arranged 
whole, and be described as the icoa/ieoc in the veritable sense of the word. 
Admitting that the heavenlv bodies are arranged in an order determined 
by mathematical relations it follows that their movements must con- 
tribute to this general harmonj, that from their movements a musical 
hannony must result — ^the music of the GPpheres. 

20. This peculiar notion of a music of the spheres was thus set forth 
in more detailed explanation by the Pythagoreans. The velocity of the 
celestial bodies in their motion round the Middle Fire must be propor- 
tioned to their distance from one another, and as every rec^arly 
vibrating body emits a note, it follows that harmony must result from 
the siDiultaneous movements of the heavenly bodies ; that the sphere of 
the fixed stars must emit the deepest note, the sphere of the moon the 
highest, while the intermediate spheres will emit intermediate notes. 
Our ears are not sensible to the music of the spheres. But this arises 
either from the circumstance that we have been hearing it from our 
birth, and we distinguish a note only when we can contrast it with a 
previous silence, or because the harmony of the universe is a combina- 
tion of soimds too intense to alEect our sense of hearing. 

21. Above the Universe, which is thus disposed in whole and in part 
according to number and measure, stands the J)ivine Monad, the Divine 
Spirit. As the unit is above all numbers, and is yet the basis of all 
numbers, so the Divine Being, though raised above all things which 
are numbered and measured, is yet the source of the being of alL God 
is the one, eternal, enduring, unchangeable Being, resembling only 
Himself, different from all omer things, the one cause of dl corporeal 
reality, who from eternity determines and upholds the universal order. 
Under the rule of this Divine Being, the world has subsisted from eter- 
nity, and will so subsist without end, for neither within it nor without 
it IS there any other cause which can affect it. God is the ruler and 
guide of all things. He alone is wise. Nearest to Him in the perfec- 
tion of its nature is that Fire which occupies the centre of the world. 
There is a sense, therefore, in which it may be said that the Middle Fire 
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is the home of GK)d. Hence the Pythagoreans .sometimes named it the 
Watch-station, or Citadel of Jove (Acoc ^vXaic^, Znvoc ^pyog). The 
demons occupy an intermediate position between God and num. 

22. In their view of the hmnan soul the Pythagoreans are also in- 
fluenced by their mathematical speculations. The Som, too, is a number ; 
it moves itself ( AiisL de anim. 1. 2). They hold it to be an efflux from 
the Middle Fire, and to share in the divine nature in the same way as 
the source from which it comes. By number and harmony it is bound 
to the body, which is at once its instrument and its prison. A distinc- 
tion must oe made between what is rational and what is irrational in 
the souL The latter alone is possessed by brutes, man possesses both. 

23. The soul is indestructible ; it outUves the body. The present 
life must be regarded as a process of purification for the soul. This 
process is continued after death, the soul is fated to inhabit other bodies, 
animal or human (metempsychosis). With this theory is associated the 
doctrine of retribution. The souls that are incurable are at last flung 
into Tartarus, while those which purify themselves rise higher and 
higher in the scale of life, and at last attain to life incorporeal. 

24. The Pythagoreans seem to have held the view that the supreme 
good for man was assimilation with God, and the bliss thence resulting. 
The means to reach this end is Virtue. Virtue is essentially Harmony. 
It consists in the harmonious equilibrium of the faculties of the soul, by 
which the tendencies of the irrational part of the soul are subordinated to 
Beason. To establish this interior harmonv in himself is the task of 
man in life. He can effect it by strivmg after true knowledge 
(philosophy), and by ascetic exercises. To this end the ordinances and 
the rule of life of the Pythagoreans were directed. They all aimed at 
repressing the tendencies of the irrational soul, and bringing them under 
the control of Reason. The moral maxims which were einpressed in the 
symbolical language of the Pythagoreans were no more than the com- 
mendations of virtue as the harmony of man's inner nature. The Pytha- 

foreans also employed music to charm the passions to rest, and to excite 
ealthy energy. Gymnastics served the same purpose. The essence of 
justice consiBts in retribution (ro avTiiriirov06^). Justice is a number 
which taken an equal number of times is equal {apiO/jh^ cadiccc "icoc — 
square number). 

3. The Eleatics. 

1. The Eleatics resembled the Pythagoreans in this, that they applied 
themselves to investigating the bein^ or essence of things, rather than 
their oriein. They differed from thejPythagoreans in abandoning mathe- 
matical formulsB, and conducting their speculations on lines more strictly 
metaphysical. They made no attempt to explain the being of things by 
speculations on their origin, they left the beginning of things completely 
out of sight, and by this method arrived at a theory of inert abstract 
Monism. The lonians had fixed their thought exclusively upon the 
origin of things, and this exclusiveness had led them to deny all endui'r 
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ingy uiiclianging being; the EIeatiG8> on the other hand, gave such 
prominence to the enduring, unchanging being of things, that a beein- 
ninff of things came to appear to tnem impossible, a view which they 
distmctly asserted, at least as a speoulatiYe truth. 

2. To understand aright the Monism of the Eleatics, we must, how- 
ever, remark that the representatives of that philosophy, while asserting 
as a speculative principle the oneness of all things, added to this a 
physical theory wnich was at variance with the metaphysical principle, 
and which explained the origin of things from a certain primary 
matter. While the metaphysical speculation of the Eleatics denied a 
beginning of things their physical theories re-asserted it and sought to 
explain it. This inconsistency the Eleatics endeavoured to justuy by 
maintaining that jphysical science is concerned only with the world of 
appearances, that its task is to explain things as they appear, and so far 
as they appear in the world of phenomena. Pure speculation, on the 
other hand, is concerned with real being which lies behind these 
appearances ; it takes no heed of mere phenomena, and may thus deny 
a beginning of things, since this belongs to the world of appearances, 
not to the sphere of real being. It is not necessaiy to point out that 
the inconsistency cannot be got rid of in this way. 

3. The leading representatives of Eleatic Monism are Xenophanes, 
who formed the doctrines of the school into a theological system ; 
Parmenides, by whom they are expounded in metaphysical form as a 
theory of being ; Zeno, whose exposition is chieflv dialectic — a defence 
of the teaching of the school agamst the vulgar belief in the plurality 
of things, and in their origia and dissolution ; and MeUssus, wno in his 
teaching approached again to the views of theearly Philosophers of Nature. 

Xenophanes of Colophon. 
§18. 

1. Xenophanes was bom at Colophon in Asia Minor about B.C. 569. 
As a wandering rhapsodist he visited many of the Hellenic cities, but 
finally settled at Elea in Lower Italy, where he founded the Eleatic 
School. Fragments of his poetical compositions have come down to us, 
but hardly anything of his philosophical writings has been reserved. 
What remains of his works has been collected and edited by Kii11^| >nr 
(Fragmente aus den Gedichten des Xenophanes, und Parmemdes, i 
den ^eitragen zur Gesch. der Phil., Stiicke 6 and 7, Jena, 1795), Inr 
"fiarsten (Phflosophorum Ghraecorum Veterum operum reliquiss, vol. 1, 1 . 
Xenophanis Colophonii Canmnum reliquisB, Amsterd. 1835), and by 
Mullach (Arist. de Melisso,'Xenoph. et ^or^ disputationes cum Eleati- 
corum philos. fragmentis, Berol. 1845.) The principal philosophical 
didactic poem of Aenophanes bears the title irtpi ^iicrcaiv* 

2. Starting with the principle that *' nothing comes from nothing,'' 
Xenophanes arrives at the conclusion that things cannot begin to be, 
for if we suppose a thing to come into existence we must suppose it to 
come either from nothing or from something else. It cannot come from 
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nothing; ex nihilo nihil; it mxiBt therefore come from something else. 
But if it comea from something else there is no need why it should 
begin to be since it already existed. An origin of things is therefore 
unnecessary and inadmissible. It is wholly imthinkable. There is 
Being, but no Becoming. 

3. The plurality of things depends upon a beginning of things. If 
there is no beginning there are no different things which begin to be. 
It f oUowSy since e^astences do not begin, that no plurality of things 
exists. As there is a Being of things, but no origin of things, so there 
is but one Being of things, not a multiplicity. Hence the dictum of 
Xenophanes " AU is One, One is AIL" This imiversal One is in itself 
undiyided and indiyisible, eternal and imchangeable, like to itself 
throughout, as a globe. 

4. This One Being Xenophanes describes as rational, and names God* 
God is the One Only Being, existing tranquilly in himself, always like 
himself, excluding all new existence, multiplicity and change, perfect 
in himself ; he is hearing, sight, thought, all eye, all ear, all intellect. 
On the strength of this theory Xenophanes assails Polytheism, as well as 
the anthropomophic and anthropopathic conceptions of the deity adopted 
by Homer and Hesiod, and maintains the doclmie of one all-ruling God. 

5. In the * science of Physics, Xenophanes adyocates empirical 
knowledge, which, howeyer, he holds to be merely opinion, and to be 
-unworthy of entire confidence. He belieyes "Water and Earth to be the 
primary elements from which corporeal things haye been eyolyed by a 
purely natural process. The principal of life in Hying things is a breath 
of etnereal fire. The Earth extends downwards and the Air upwards 
without limit. The stars are fieryclouds. The sea at one time coyered 
what is at present the dry land. This is proyed by the petrified remains 
of marine animals f oxmd on high mountains. We must, therefore, admit 
alternating conditions of' mixture and separation between Earth and 
Water. 

Parmenides of Elea. 

§19. 

1. Parmenides, whom Aristotle (Met. 1, 5.) makes a pupil of Xeno- 
phanes, was bom at Elea about B.C., 515, or 510, and was therefore a 
younger contemporary of Xenophanes. Following in the wake of this 
philosopher he formulated in its fulness the metaphysical principle of 
the Eleatic doctrine, and in such fashion that the Monistic theory in his 
hands attained a thoroughly idealistic deyelopment. He appears to haye 
exercised an influence for good on the legislation and on the morals of 
his natiye city. Plato pays the highest tribute to his moral character 
as well as to nis philosophy. His principal work was a didactic poem 
irepi il>i<r£ioc, of which fragments haye been preserved by Sextus 
fjBinpiricus (adv. Math. 7, 111.), by D iogenes La ertius (9, 22), by Pro clus 
^y^ion the Timaeus of Plato), and by SiinlfllUllW {Da Aiislotle's Physics). ' 
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2. The speculatiYe doctrines of Parmenides may be smnined up 
in the following propositions : — 

Being alone exists ; Non-being is nothing. Hence there is no be- 
ginning of Beinfi^. How could that which exists begin to be P It could 
not come from me non-existent, for this is nothing ; it could not come 
from the existent, for it is itself the existent. 

Being is absolutely one ; outside the unit of Being there is nothing, 
consequently the supposed plurality of things, and the changes of things 
dependent on this plurality are mere appearances. 

Bein^ is eternal and tmchangeable, without birth or beginning, im- 
mutable, limited only by itself. In form it is a beautifully rounded sphere, 
one and eternal, the space within which is occupied witnout any yacuum. 

Being is, furthermore, nothing else than the thought in which it is 
known. The thought itself is Bemg. Being and the concept of Being 
are one. In this sense all Being is pregnant with reason, and reason 
permeates all things. 

Truth belongs entirely to thought. As Being alone is thinkable, so 
also that alone which is thinkable and thought is Being. The senses do 
not bring us truth. They only deceiye us, and it is precisely this 
deception of the senses which seduces men into the beliei in, and the 
graceful tricks of speech about the multiplicity and the changes of things, 

3. In his physical theories Parmenides endeayours to explain (hypo- 
thetically) that phenomenal world which the operations of thought show 
to be unreal. In this explanation he sets out from two opposing 
principles which bear to one another in the sphere of appearances the 
same relation that exists between Being and Non-being. These principles 
are Light and Night, with which the antithesis of Warm and Cold, Fire 
and Earth, is connected. On the proportions in which these principles 
or elements are miagled depend the plurality and differences of thmgs 
in the world of phenomena. The force at work in these processes is 
Eros, the oldest of the gods. The soul is a mixture of the four elements. 

Zend of Elea. 

§20. 

1. Zeno was bom about B.C. 490-485, and was the friend and pupil 
of Parmenides. It is said that he took part in the efforts of this 
philosopher for the ethical and political amelioration of his fellow- 
citizens, but that haying failed in an enterprise against the tyrant 
Nearchus, he was taken prisoner, and died under tortures heroically 
endured. In his philosophy he aimed at deyeloping in dialectic form 
the idealistic Monism of Parmenides. He brought forward a number 
of '* proofs " to show that the admission of plurality and change, as of 
motion or space, leads to inexplicable self-contradiction.* . 

* In the Parmenides of Plato mention \b made of a prose work {airfypfififia) by Zeno, y 
which was divided intoseries of arguments, each of which set up some h^K>thesis(vir6deo'cc)> A 
which was then proved absurd, and so tbe Oneness of Being was indirectly establishedV \ 
On account of tnis method of demonstration Aristotle has styled Zeno the founder oF \ 
dialectic / \ 
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2. The principal proofs adduced by Zeno in his attempt to give in 
dialectic form an mdirect demonstration of the Monism of Farmenides 
are the following : — 

Against the reality of motion he arsaes (Arista Phys. 6, 2-9.) : — 

(a.) Motion cannot begin, for a b(^y cannot reaon a new position without passinff 
throuffh innomerable inteiyeninff positions. The moving body must first pass tnrougn 
half the intervening space, and wen again through half tms space, and so on indefinite^. 

(6. ) Achilles cannot overtake the tortoise, for, no matter what the position he reaches, 
he will find that the tortoise has advanced still further. 

(e.) The arrow, though flying through the air, is, nevertheless, at rest, for at every 
moment it is in some one place, now here, now there, but always, as long as it is in any 
one place, it is at rest. 

(a.) The half of a given period of time is equal to the whole, for the same point 
moving with different velocities in passing through the same space will at one time, 
occupy half the period, at another the whole. 

As these contradictions cannot be explained away it follows that there can be no 
motion at all, and that what we call movement is merely an appearance. 

Ag^iinst the reality of space Zeno argued thus (Arist. Phys. 4, 3) : — 

If Being exists in space this s^ace i^lf should exist in another snace, and so on with- 
out end. As this is impossible, it follows that there is no such tning as space. 

Against the plurality of things Zeno adduces the following arguments (Simplicius in 
Phys. Arist. fol. 30, 6) :— 

(a.) If a plursJily of things exist the number of these things is either determinate 
or infinite. " These thinss are as manv as they are, neithei' more nor less ; but if they 
are as many as they are, uiey exist in determinate number." On the other hand *' if a 
plurality of things exist they must be infinite in number ; for between things that are 
different other things must be interposed, and between these again others, and so on 
till the number becomes infinite." Ine admission of a plurality of things thus involves 
a contradiction which it is impossible to solve. 

(6.) Again if a plurality oi objects existed, the aggregate should be at once infinitely 
great and infinitesimaUy small. Each object must nave some magnitude. But magni- 
tude is only possible when the component parts of the object are separated by an intei^. 
The interval which must thus be aomitted has itself a magnitude, and must therefore be 
separated by another interval from the things whidi it separates, and so on without 
end. It follows from this that every object must be infinitely sreat since it ia composed 
of an infinitude of parts each of which has some magnitude. On the other hand, from 
the same premises we must conclude that every object must be infinitesimally smalL 
For if the parts of a thing are infinite in number, eo ipso they must be infinitesimally 
small. But an aggregate of infinitesimally small magnitudes must be infinitesimally 
small In this way tiie admission of a plurality of thiags again leads us to a con- 
tradiction. 

AgaiQst the truth of sensuous preceptions Zeno argues as follows : — 

If a measure of com in falling produces a sound, then each single grain, and each 
part of a grain, must also produce a sound. If this be not the case, then the whole measure, 
the action of which is only the sum of the action of its parts, cannot produce a sound. 
Here again we have a contradiction from which we cannot escape as long as we admit 
the truth of sensuous perceptions. 

3. In his theory oi physical nature Zeno is in €W5Cord with the other 
Eleatics. He admits four elements, the Warm, the Cold, the Dry, and 
the Moist — ^in which we recognise the familiar four elements. He 
furthermore admits a moving force which controls everything — Necessity, 
of which there are two species, Discord and Love. With regard to the 
soul he holds with Parmenides, that it is a mixture of the four elements. 
In this compound some elements may predominate, but none can be 
entirely absent. He seems to have made the parity and godUness of the 
soul consist in the preponderance of the purer elements over the impure. 
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Mblissus of Samos. 

* r 

1. Melissus, a natiye of the island of Samoa, took an important part 
in the political concerns of his country. He was conunander in a naval 
battle in which the Athenian fleet was defeated (b.c. 440). Simplicius 
has preserved several fragments of a work of Melissus nepi rov 6irrov, or 
TTspl i^itrew^. Its purpose is to establish the principle of Eleatic Monism 
by direct demonstration. " Oneness seems, however, to him to consist 
rather in the continuity of substance than in the notional unity of 
being." 

2. Being exists, says Melissus, for if there were no being it would 
be impossible to speak of it. It cannot have become what it is, for it 
could only have arisen out of Non-being or out of Being. From Non- 
being nothing can arise, and it cannot have come from Being, for thus 
it would already have existed, and would not have arisen. Nor can 
Being perish ; for it cannot become Non-being ; and if it again become 
Being it has not ceased to be. Bein? is therefore eternal. From this 
we may deduce the following essential attributes of Being : — 

^ Beins is mfinite. Since it is eternal it has neither beginning nor end. And what ia 
without oegiuning or end is infinite. (Observe this transition from infinitude of time to 
infinitude of extension). 

Being is one. H there were two existent beings the one would limit the other, and 
Being, it has been shown, is without end or limit. 

Being is immovable and immutable. It is immovable, for motion supposes a vacuum, 
and vacuum there is none, since vacuum is Non-beine and Non-being nas no existence. 
It is immutable for (a. ) change would involve plunSity. Suppose for example, from 
rarefied it became dense, or from dense rarefied, the first would involve its becoming 
more, the second its becoming less, (b, ) In case of change the actually existent should 
pass away, and, in part at least, become non-existent. If in the course of thirty 
thousand years this happened to the whole, the whole would in that time have passed 
away. 

Bein^ is furthermore indivisible. This follows from its unity and its immutability. 
Since it is indivisible it has no parts, and consequently is not a body — a body without 
parts is unthinkable. It is, therefore, incorporeal. 

3. What we see, hear and feel, is not true Being ; otherwise it 
should have the attributes enumerated above. The multiplicity of 
things, motion and chan^ are, therefore, appearances, not realities. In 
his physical theories Melissus does not differ materially from his pre- 
decessors of the same school. 

The Sophists. 
§22. 

1. The period of pre-Socratic Philosophy ended with the Sophists. 
Neither the Philosophy of Nature nor the Idealism of the Eleatics 
could satisfy the human intellect ; both would appear to have helped it 
along the way to Scepticism. The seeds of the sceptical doctrines were 
sown in the earlier philosophies. The teaching of Heraclitus which 
denied persistent, enduring being — ^in which alone knowledge can find its 
object, the Eleatic theory that everything represented in experience is 
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only delufiiye appearance, and the fallacies employed to combat the 
truths irresistibly forced upon otur natural consciousness : all this must 
have misled the numan mind with regard to truth, must have suggested 
the yiew that there is no knowledge of truth, and consequently no truth 
at all, and that the sceptical attitude of mind towards what daims to be 
such is alone reasonable and safe. 

2. This was the yiew professed by the Sophists. Their philosophical 
teaching is nothinff else than a Scepticism which at first hesitates to 
belieye m the possibility of truth, and at length boldly denies it. Under 
the influence of this Scepticism the Sophists not only made profession of 
not haying attained to loiowledge themselyes, but furthermore denied 
to the human mind the power to attain to it. The difference between 
them and the later Sceptics seems to lie chiefly in this — ^that they selected 
their f ormulsD with less caution, and were not careful to hide their real 
assumptions behind a pretence of speaking only for themselyes. They 
boldly proclaimed that there is no such thmg as truth, and they 
endeayoured to impart this conyiction to others to saye them a useless 
expenditure of labour in the search after it. When truth ceases to be a 
reality. Morality, Justice and Beligion must lose their objectiye yalue ; 
they too must perish in the abyss of doubt. 

3. In an inquiry into the causes which gaye rise to the peculiar 
teaching of the Sophists, we must not omit n*om yiew the social and 
political condition of Greece at the time. The unphilosophical and 
friyolous temper of mind of the Sophists could find layour only in an 
age when men had ceased to take a serious yiew of life, and to pursue 
serious aims. This was certainly the case in Greece at the time when 
the Sophists came into prominence. At the close of the struggle with 
Persia Athens found herself in a position of pre-eminence and power. 
A rapid adyance in art and science followed upon this increase of her 
political importance. But ayarice and sensuality were also stimulated 
into actiyity, and in proportion as these passions extended their rayages, 
morals became corrupt, the sense of religion became enfeebled, and the 
attitude of mind towards objectiye truth more sceptical. Such a spirit 
found its natural expression in a ^stem of empty Sophistry which 
lightly set aside aU Truth, Keligion, Morality and Justice. 

4. The causes which more immediately and directly contributed to 
create the system of the Sophists were connected with the rise and steadily 
growing power of the Athenian democracy — a moyement which f ayoured 
the deyelopment of Brhetoric as the art of speaking. Oratory ceased to 
be the mere expression of the speaker's mind, seeking to conyince by 
the substance rather than the form; it became an art of language 
designed to impress the listeners by the sound and pomp of mere words, 
and it encouraged the effort after captious deyices of speech calculated 
merely for passing effect. In this field the labours of the Sophists were 
•expended. They were the founders of the Schools of Rhetoric, in which 
yoxmff men were instructed in the Arts of Oratory. In this way they 
largely influenced education. Speech was for them only a means to 
gain oyer an audience by skilful exposition of the subject of discourse, 
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apart altogether from any ixinsideratioii for the truth or falsehood^ 
nghtness or wrongness of the matter advocated. Their skill in oratoiy 
was mere deftness in defending or refuting any position whatever. 
This was expressed in the well-lmown saying : " They ttnderstood how 
to make the weaker reason (the worse cause) the stronger (the better), 

and contrariwise They were skilled to assert and to 

dispute everything, and to reyresent things the most widely different as 
identical.'^ 

5. It was to be expected that the Sophists would make philosophical 
inquiry, which had hitherto sought oblective truth, subserve the pur- 
poses of empty rhetoric, and use ^owledge merely as a means to success 
in oratory. Objective truth, as such, was of no importance in their 
eyes. Tney were concerned to put forward as true or false that which 
it was their interest for the moment that their audience should accept as 
true or false. What more natural than to maintain as a theoretical 
axiom what was tacitly assumed in practice, and to assert that there is 
no objective truth at all, that everything is true which the individual, 
for the moment, takes to be true ; that objectively there is neither 
Goodness nor Justice, that everythinff is good and right which the in- 
dividual, for the time, holds to be such P In these pnnciples the main 
doctrine of the Sophists was enunciated ; it remained only to embody 
this doctrine in appropriate formulsB and give it further development. 
To do this was the whole effort of the Sophists in the field of Philosophy. 

6. The teaching of the Sophists was destructive of that Philosophy 
which consists in the knowledge of objective truth. The Sophists went 
about from city to city advertising themselves as professional thinkers, 
and offering their knowledge for sale. Such a procedure could only be 
fatal to science. We must not, however, deny them all scientific merit. 
Their efforts after success in oratory naturally led them to the study of 
Language and of Logic, for readiness in exposition and in argumentative 
development and proof were indispensable for their purposes. That 
they did something to promote a study of the forms of speech and to 
establish a Scientific Method is not to be denied. 

7. 'We may add that the Sophists helped also to further the progress 
of the empirical sciences. They were not mere talkers ; they could 
boast, or at least the more distinguished could boast, attainments of a 
high order. Professing to be politicians they were obliged to have at 
command a store of historical knowledge, and to be acquainted with the 
various forms of government. In the case of many of the Sophists we 
are further told that they held an acquaintance witn the ancient poets 
and a knowledge of the art of exposition to be essential to a man of 
cultivated mind. Many of ttem applied themselves to physical science. 
Arithmetic, Geometry and Astronomy, and Music were also in favour 
with individuals amongst them. They were the first to devise a system 
of Mnemonics or Art of Memory, and to fix the forms of expression 
adapted to the investigation and discussion of a given subject. But all 
these services rendered in other departments of faiowledge cannot atone 
for the destructive influence which they exercised upon Philosophy proper. 
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8. The most remarkable amongst the Sophists are Froiag^as of' 
Abdera, Gorgias of Leontmi, Hippias of Elis oad Prodicus of Ueos. 

Protagoras was bom at Abdera about b.c. 486, and exercised hia 
calling as teacher of oratory chiefly in Sicily, in Italy, and in Athens. 
He styled himself a Sophist (So^cor^c)^ i'^'9 & teacher of wisdom.* He 
did not undertake to teach an^ special science, he professed to instruct 
youth in the yirtues becommg citizens and statesmen, eliminating 
from their education all useless learning. He was accused of impiety at 
Athians on account of a treatise which began with the words *^ £egarding 
the gods I have no knowledge whether they exist or exist not. There 
is much to prevent our attaming this knowledge — ^the obscurity of the 
subject and the shortness of human life." His treatise was burnt, he 
himself escaped on board a ship, but perished, it is said, in the wreck of 
the yessel (b.c. 416). The principal points of his teaching may be thus 
stated: — 

Starting with the notion of a flux in all things, as asserted by 
Heraclitus, and applying this to the thinkine subject as such, he arrived 
at the principle : *' Man is the measure of all thin^, of the existent as 
it is, and of the non-existent as it is not," by which formula he merely 
stated that for each individual things are what they appear to be, in 
other words truth is for each individual that which he holds to be true. 
Subjective truth is the only truth. 

Even the axioms of geometry have no objective worth, for in the 
world which we perceive there are no straight and curved lines such as 
are assumed in these axioms. 

No object has a fixed determinate nature ; contradictory attributes 
may be predicated of everything; we can make no statement about 
anything which shall have objective value, nor on the other hand 
can any statement made be validly contradicted. All propositions are 
alike true, and alike false ; one and the samie thin^ can be true to one 
mind and false to another, or even to the same mmd true at one time 
and false at another, for truth and falsehood are relative and subiective.t 

Gorgias, who was bom in Leontini, in Sicily, was an elder con- 
temporary of Socrates, whom, however, he outlived. About the year 
B.C. 427, he came to Athens as Ambassador from his native city to 
obtain assistance from the Athenians against Syracuse. In later years 
he taught the art of oratory in various places with great success. But 
oratory was to him no more than the art of persuasion — ^the arts which 
undertook to teach virtue he laughed to scorn ; he despised a virtue 
which he took no pains to cultivate in himself. The chief contents of 
his work, mpi rov wn Svro^ fj TrtpX ^vaeoiv ^^^^ to be found in the treatise 

* The word Sophist acquired its meaningas a term of reproach owing to ite use by 
Aristophanes, and after him by the Socratic T^hilosophers, notably Plato and Aristotle, 
who styled themselves " Philosophers" in contrast with the "Sophists." Sophists like 
Protagoras were held in high esteem, although a respectable and well-to-do Athenian 
citizen would not become a Sophist himself, and earn money by public lessons. 

I According to Diosenes liaertius (1, 3, 37 and 57) Protagoras composed a treatise 
the State {*Avrt\oyiKdj AXriOtta or VLaraPaXXovriQ) from which Plato oorrowed many 
the notions embodied in his scheme of an ideal state. 
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' Vx"'^'^ Melisao/ Xenophane, et Gorgia" (Aristotle). His teaching is 
^ ^^ thoroughly nihilistic ; it may be summed up in the following proportions : 

(a.) There is no Being at all. For if anything existed its bein^ 
should be deriyed, or it should be eternal. Being cannot be deriyed 
either from the existent or the non-existent (as the Eleatics proye). Nor 
can it be eternal, for the eternal is infinite, and the infinite cannot be 
anywhere since it cannot be in itself, nor in anything else — and what is 
nowhere does not exist. 

{b.) Eyen if anything existed, it could not be known. For if a 
knowledge of any being were possible, the thought should resemble this 
being, nay, should be the existent thing itself, otherwise the existent 
thing would not be known. Hence the non-existent could not be known. 
This being so, there could be no error ; there could be no error, e.g.^ in 
the assertion that a battle of chariots took place on the ocean— eon* 
elusions which are clearly absurd. 

(c.) Lastly, eyen ^ranting that being exists, and is the object of 
knowledge, this knowledse is incommunicable. For a symbol is some* 
thing difierent from the thing symbolized. How can anyone by a word 
communicate his mental image of a colour — ^the ear does not hear colour, 
but soxmds P And how can the same mental image be in two persons 
who are different from one another P 

Hippias of Elis, a yoxmger contemporary of Protagoras, was renowned 
for his Mathematical, Astronomical and Archssological knowledge. He 
was also remarkable for his ready eloquence ; he boasted that he was able 
to say something new on any subject whateyer, as often as he discussed 
it. Hato has ascribed to him a sapng which exhibits distinctly the 
ethical standpoint of the Sophists, "The law is the tyrant of men, since 
it forces them to act against their nature." This is clearly an antinomy. 
Hippias does not appear to haye insisted upon the application of the 
principle in detail. 

Prodicus of Ceos was an eminent master in the art of dialectics. 
He applied himself to fixing the distinction between words allied in 
meaning, and herein he was the predecessor of Socrates who acknow- 
ledged him as his master. He was held in high esteem by the ancients 
for his hortatory discourses on moral subjects, e,g,, on the choice of a 
career in life (" Hercules at the cross-roads ") ; on External Goods and 
their use ; on Life and Death, and on other such themes. In these dis- 
courses he exhibits a refined moral sense and muchacutenessof obseryation. 

Besides those whom we have here mentioned we have farther to indnde among the 
Sophists : the dialectical jugglers Euthydemus and Dionysidorus, tiie Rhetorician 
Polus, a pupil of Gorgias, Gallicles, Thrasymachus, and Critias. These far surpassed 
the other Sophists in the boldness of their assertions. Callicles and Thrasymachus 
openly maintained that reckless ^ratification of passion is the law of nature. They 
proclaimed that right is on the side of the stronger, and that prohibitoi 

a cunnine device of those in power for the oppression of tiie weak. , 

Critias, the a blest, but at the same time the most unscrupulous of the Thirty 
beuex '^in cne gods is represented as the invention of crafty statesmen who have en- 
deavoured to secure an easy obedience from the citizens by imposing on them this 
deception. He held the blood to be the seat of the soul. Lycophron, Antiphon, 
Hippodamus of Miletus, and Phaleas of Chalcedon are also named among tiie Sophists 
who propounded politicsJ theories. 
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SECOND PERIOD. 

SocKATic Philosophy. 

§23. 

1. We have now made acquaintance with the purely negative 
tendency of the teachings of the Sophists, and the destroving influence 
which they exercised on Philosophy. But their teachings were not 
without their positive effect on the progress of Philosophy in Ghreece. 
This positive service they rendered by provoking a reaction which 
not only brought about the downfall of their own system but initiated 
a new progressive movement which carried Philosophy in Greece to its 
highest stage of development. Out of the reaction against the procedure 
of the Sopmsts came the Socratic Philosophy, represented in its three 
masters, Socrates, Plato, and Aristotle, wno have won for themselves 
undying fame in the histoiy of Philosophy. 

2. Anaxagoras had, as we know, carried the Ionic Philosophy to 
Athens, Parmenides and Zeno had there represented the Eleatic School, 
while Heraclitus and the Pythagoreans were known at Athens by their 
writings, or it may be that some of the latter visited the city in person. 
In this way Athens became the centre in which the various schools of 
Greek Philosophy were brought into contact, and were enabled to in- 
fluence one another. A first consequence of this conflux of philosophical 
doctrines was the breaking up of the several philosophical systems — a 
result which we observe in the teaching of the Sophists. But this 
disaster was soon followed by a new development of philosophic thought. 
The new movement was favoured by the circumstance that its leaders 
had before them philosophical systems whose defects and onesidedness 
they were warned to avoid, and were thereby incited to seek a new point 
of departure for philosophic inquiry. Athens thus became not only the 
central seat of Axt in Greece, but also the home of Ghreek Philosophy in 
the period of its greatest glory. 

3. If we inquire what was the new point of departure which Greek 
Philosophy ado{>ted at this period we shall find that philosophic thought, 
instead of making external nature the only subject of mvestigation^ 
turned back upon itself, and proclaimed that seU-knowledge, theoretical 
and practical (ethical), was of more importance for the attainment of 
truth than the knowledge of Nature. Self-knowledge, the investigation 
of the moral order, had nitherto been neglected in favour of the study of 
the physical world ; it was now accorded the first place in the estimation 
of the philosopher. Hereby a purer knowledge of the Divine Nature 
became attainable. And Attic Philosophy thus rose to a Theology that 
stands high above the opinions regarding God and things divine offered 
by the earlier philosophical systems of Greece. Theology now became 
the centre and the crown of philosophical science. 
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4. Socrates was the founder of Attic FMLosophy, or, better, His 
labours may be said to have prepared the way for it. He did not aim at 
constructing a complete system of Philosophy. The instruction, to 
which he applied himself exclusiYely, was directed to incite his pupils 
to a deeper study of things, and to guide them in the right path of in- 
vestigation. All his pupils did not, however, apprehend rightly the 
mind of their master ; many of them fastened upon some one or other of 
the special points in his teaching, and devoted themselves to the develop- 
ment of the point so selected. These philosophers are said to have been 
'' imperfectly Socratic.'' Plato, on the other hand, gave compre- 
hensive development to the principles of his master, and, with his clear 
idealistic mind, brought to its fullest perfection the ^rms contained in 
the instructions of Socrates.* Plato was succeeded by nis pupil Aristotle, 
who on many points is at variance with his master. But Socrates by 
his wonderful acuteness and penetration of mind, his quick power of 
observation, his vast knowledge, and his methodical procedure, was 
enabled to bmld up a system which is worthy to take an independent 
place by the side of Plato's. 

Following the order here indicated, 

5. We shall first treat of Socrates and the '^ imperfectly Socratic 
Philosophers,'^ and then we shall set forth the Philosophical systems of 
Plato and Aristotle. 



Socrates. 
§24. 

1. In their sketches of the life of Socrates, Xenophon (Socr. 
Memorabilia) and Plato (Apolog.) are at one on all essential points. 
Socrates was bom at Athens about the year B.C. 471. His father, 
Sophroniscus, was a sculptor, and his mother, Phanaenarete, a midwife. 
In youth he was trained to lus father's calling, and he is said to have 
shown some skill in the practice of it. It is probable, however, that he 
gave himself early in life to philosophical investigations. Tbe story 
Siat he was a pupil either of Anaxagoras or of Archelaus rests upon no 
good authority. He seems however, to have been well acquainted with 
the earlier philosophical systems of the Greeks. The meeting between 
Socrates and Parmenides mentioned by Plato may be accepted as 
historically true. 

2. Socrates served as a soldier in the military expeditions of Potidaea, 
of Delium, and of Amphipolis, but he declined to take any further part 
in political afEairs. His mission he believed to be the education of youth, 
and this duty he believed to have been assimed him by an oracle. 
(Plato, Apol. p. 21.) He did not invite pupils, but allowed any one who 

* Among the immediate disciples of Socrates we may further mention Aeschines an 
Athenian, Cebes a Theban, Simon a shoemaker of Athens, Xenophon an Athenian 
general and writer. The latter wrote a life of Socrates and contributed to the Philosophy 
of Education the well-known Cyropcedia: 
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choee to listen to his instructioiis. His personal demeanoidr and his 
mode of life were calculated to attract attention, and to win favonr. 
His external appearance bespoke his povertj and simple habits, 
while his peculiarities of face and manner, nis practice of staring about 
him, and of halting suddenly as he walked, could not fail to attract 
notice. He esteemed it a desirable thing to haye few necessities. By 
the dignity and the gentleness of his disposition he drew to hiTniaftlf a 
large number of youths and men, many of whom he formed to higher 
aims, and trained to become distinguished citizens. To the boastful 
Sophists he opposed his plain common sense, his ''irony," and his 
straigth of character ; but for all this he was himself represented on 
the s^ge as a Sophist. He belieyed that he had by him a ** Demon " 
whose warning yoice directed him what to do and what to ayoid. 

3. In his old age, shortly after the expulsion of the Thirty Tyrants, 
the democratic party, represented by Miletus, brought a charge against 
him which wa« supported by the democratic poUticlan AnytuB, and the 
orator Lycon. The charge was to the effect that Socrates had offended 
by rejecting the gods recognised by the state, and by introducing a new 
and strange Demon, and that he had furthermore offended by corrupting 
the younff men. llie charge was, therefore, the same as had been made 
at an earlier period by Aristophanes, in the Clauds. After a bold and 
somewhat haughty defence of himself, Socrates was declared guilty by 
the judges and condemned to die by poison. He submitted his conduct 
but not his conyictions to the sentence of the tribunal. He refused the 
means of escape proyided for him by Crito, and in the presence of his 
disciples, and friends who had assembled in his prison, he drank the 
poisoned draught (b.c. 399). His death, justly glorified by his followers, 
secured for his teaching an uniyersal and endurmg recognition. 

4. Socrates pursued in his instructions a double purpose. His first 
object was to form his disciples to a higher morality, and to saye them 
iram the libertinism to which they were led by the teaching of the 
Sophists. For this end he insisted specially on self-knowledge, for he 
saw clearly that the man who knows himself is the only man who can bridle 
and control his appetites and passions. Hence the well-known maxim 
" Fvwft (TcavT^v," know thyself . Socrates was not blind to the necessity 
of self-knowledge as a means to the attainment of truth, but in framing 
this maxim he had in yiew primarily ethical considerations. 

5. The second object of Socrates was to lead his disciples to a clear 
and certain knowledge of truth. In pursuance of this purpose he 
inyented a peculiar method of instruction which has been called by his 
name, and the essential character of which is implied in the name JEuristic 
(method of discoyeiy) which is sometimes giyen to it. He did not lay 
down fully formulated principles, but endeayoured by continued 
questioning to lead his hearers to discoyer for themselves the principles 
ne had in yiew. The tendency of the Socratic method was at once 
positive and negative. 

Beginning with commonplace things and every day events, he inter- 
rogated his pupil regarding th^n, and out of every answer given drew 
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material for a new question, till he at last obliged him to confess that 
what he had taken for trul^ was not really true. Throughout l^e 
interrogatory, however, he was careful to express deference for the 
superior intelligence and wisdom of his pupil, till they finally gave way 
under the dialectical test appUed to them. In this negative process 
consisted the Socratic ''Irony" (cl/ocuvcm). But his method led to 
positive results also. Socrates endeavoured bv the same plan of con- 
tinued questionincr to lead his disciples to the discovery of positive truth. 
He mJed his nAoiMaieutie, or LteUeotual nudwifery, Wit aimed at 
bringing truth into life in the minds of his pupils, and in this respect 
he found an analogy between his task and the duties undertaken by his 
mother. 

6. We may observe that the method of Socrates is wholly inductive. 
In his questioning he endeavours to pass by induction from the par- 
ticular to the general. The object of the entire method, as far asit aims 
at a positive result, is to gain clear and accurate notions of things as 
they exist, in order to attain thereby to objective truth — ^to universal 
principles. Aristotle has justly observed ^Mftt. |g, 4-\ that we owe to 
Docrates the method of Induction and Definition (rove r circucrucovc 
Xoyovc Kol TO oplK^frdm KaOoXov). Induction from the particular to the 
general, and the clear definition of general notions to which this process 
leads, was established by the Socratic method, and in this consists its 
lasting importance to philosophical science. 

7. With regard to the peculiar philosophical tenets of Socrates, we 
know only what his disciples have told us ; he was not, as we know, a 
writer. As far as his teaching regarding the Divine Nature can be 
gathered from these accounts, he seems to have held with Anaxagoras 
that God is a spirit who rules the world. He grounds his belief in the 
gods on the teleological argument furnished by the structure of living 
organisms in which the parts seirve the requirements of the whole, taking 
as the basis of his reasoning the principle that whatever exists for a 
useful end must be the work of intelligence rrpimi fiiv ra ctt' cu^cXe/^ 
yuyvdfixva yvw/iriQ tpya cTvcu. (Xenoph. Memorab. I. 4, 4 sqq. IV. 3, 
3 sqq.) Just as in our own actions we are ourselves guided by reason, 
so the entire world is guided by the Divine B>eason. The Wiadom 
(0p($in)O'ec) which rules in all that exists determines everything according 
to its good pleasure, it frames and upholds the universal order: rov 
fiXov KOfr/AOv (FvvrdTTwv re ical avvixwv. Socrates combats the belief 
which attributes human passions to the gods, but he does not seek to 
destroy the old mythology, or even to explain it allegorically. The gods, 
like the human soul, are invisible, but their operations give unmistakable 
evidence of their existence. The gods are omniscient and omnipresent, 
they govern all things according to the rules of righteousness, and have 
their sufficiency in themselves. (Xen. Mem. I. 3, 3. IV. 3, 13.) 

8. SrCgarding the immortality of the soul, Socrates expresses himself 
doubtfully, in the Apology of Plato. But his conviction that the 
present me would be little worth, and not at all preferable to death, if 
the life to follow did not furnish more favourable conditions for human 
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effort is proof of his leanings on this question. His own boundless trust in 
the care of the gods for the just man, and the unanimity among his 
followers on the point (Plato thsBd. ; Xenoph. Cyrop. YIIL, 7, 3 sqq^ 
sufficiently confirm the yiew that Socrates held the soul to be immoiiiaL 
He expressed no definite yiew regarding the soul's condition after death ; 
he was satisfied to maintain that the soul of the just man is set free by 
death from the embarrassments of the body and enters into the fuller 
enjoyment of truth. 

9. The Supreme Good of man is happiness. Not a happiness that 
depends on some accident of f ortime (evrv^fa) but the happiness attained 
by action and knowledge (cuTrpa^fa) . This happiness is attained through 
assimilation with the Divinity. External gooos avail nothing ; to have 
no need of anything is a divine attribute, to want as little as possible is 
the nearest approach to the Divinity. Scientific knowledge is a further 
condition of this assimilation with the Divine Nature. Practical excel- 
lence is identified with this knowledge. Both in one make Wisdom. 
Wisdom must therefore be the ultimate end of man's moral action. In 
his moral life he must strive after knowledge, and true knowledge is 
the knowledge of the Good — ^the knowledge of that Divine Beason which 
governs all things. This leads immediately to moral goodness, for 
theoretical knowledge and practical excellence are ethically one. What 
is good is at the same time useful. 

10. In the light of these principles, the further ethical teaching 
of Socrates, especially his theory of V irtue, becomes easily intelligible. 
Virtue and Knowledge are one. The knowledge of what is right, and 
the doing of it, are inseparable, because they are identical. It follows 
that no man can knowingly do wrong ; for if he knows what is good, 
he also chooses it. The man who acts wrongly does not act so with 
deliberation, but in ignorance : he is deficient in perfect knowledge of 
what is good. The evil doer is only involuntarily (&Kb)v) wicked. It 
may even be said that the man who knowingly is guilty of lying, or 
other misdeeds, is better than the man who imwittingly lies, or ot^ 
wise does wrong (Xen. Mem. III. 9, 4 ; IV. 2, 20. Plat. Gorg., 
Apol. p. 25. Prot. p. 346. Arist. Eth. Nic. VII. 3, &c.) * As a con- 
sequence of its identity with the knowledge of what is good. Virtue is one, 
and is a matter of instruction. 

11. The State is of divine institution. The true rulers are those 
whose rule is guided by understanding. The laws are either written 
or unwritten. The latter are the rule and standard of the former ; their 
divine origin is manifested by the fact that any violation of them en- 
tails a punishment determined by Nature itself. 

"Imperfectly Socratic" Philosophers. 

1. By the " imperfect " or " partial '' followers of Socrates we mean 
those of nis disciples who, failing to comprehend the whole mind of their 

* The man who knowingly does wroiu; is in a better position than the man who 
does it unwittingly, for the reason that ignorance and neglect of knowledge are the 
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master, addressed themselves to one or other of the epecial points of his 
teachings which they developed to the exclusion of the others. Two 
characteristics, we have observed, were strongly marked in the teaching 
of Socrates, the dialectical and the ethicaL The former we may caU 
the operative element in the instructions of Socrates, the latter tne re- 
sult in which his instructions culminated. These two elements became 
separated in the teaching of the '^ imperfectly Socratic " philosophers. 
One class devoted themselves mainly to the development oi the dialec- 
tical side of the teaching of Socrates, the other gave exclusive prominence 
to the ethical, which they strove to develop in conjunction with certain 
principles borrowed from the pre-Socratic schools. To the first class 
belong the Megaric or Eristic, and the Elian or Eretrian Schools ; to 
the second, the School of the Cynics, and the Cyrenaic or Hedonist 
School. 

The Megaric and the Elian (Eretrian) Schools. 

§26. 

The founder of the Megaric or Eristic School was Euclid of 
Megara, who must not be comounded with the Alexandrian mathema- 
tician of the same name, who lived a century later. The story is told 
of him that in order to enjoy the society of Socrates he often came to 
Athens in the gloom of the evening, at the time when the Athenians 
had forbidden the Megarians, under pain of death, to enter Athens. 
He was present at the death of Socrates (Phaed. p. 59, C). Soon after, 
the greater nxmiber of the disciples of Socrates quitted Athens to join him 
at Megara. He appears to have lived for several decades after the 
death of Socrates at the head of the school which he had founded. 

2. The main end of the teaching of Euclid seems to have been to 
combine the ethical views of Socrates with the Eleatic theory of the One. 
Adopting unreservedly the principle of Parmenides, he represents the 
One, not under the concept of Being, but under the Socratic concept of 
the Good. Socrates had made the knowledge of the Good the basis and 
the principle of our moral life ; Euclid gave an objective subsistence to 
this concept of the Good, and made the Good the only thing existent. 
He, accordingly, lays down the principle : The Good is One, though it is 
called by many names, such as Intelligence, God, Reason. Whatever 
is opposed to the Good, is non-existent. The Good is unchangeable. 

3. This fundamental principle the Megarians tried, after the manner 
of the Eleatics, to establish by indirect demonstration. Dialectic best 
served their purposes in such an attempt. Hence they were led to give 
it special prommence in their teaching. They endeavoured, by dia- 
lectical devices, to show that merely empirical knowledge abounds in 
real or apparent contradictions, and that our notions of iMngs, derived 
from mere experience, are wholly imtenable. They thus sought to estab- 
lish the Oneness of all Being in the Good by a method wholly similar 
to that of the Eleatics. Tms sophistical procedure procured for their 
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teaching the name '' Eristic '* (doctrine which contends against current 
opinions). The denial of the Many led them to the farther view that 
there is no diversity between concepts ; that the so-called difference be- 
tween concepts is only a difference between the names of the One, or 
the Gh>od, and that we have, consequently, no right to speak of one 
thing as differing from another. 

4. The most remarkable of the followers of Euclid were EubuUdee the Miletian, and . 

Alexintis, noted for their invention of the sophistical arguments known as ** the Liar/' JL^^ 
" the Concealed," " the Heap of Com," "the Homed Man," "the Bald-head" (DiQg.— -^ 
Laert. 11. 108>. and Diodorus Cronus, who brought forward new arsuments against I 
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Laert. 11. 108), and Diodorus Cronus, who brought forward new arguments against 
motion, and who also maintained the view that the necessary alone is real, and the real 
alone is possible. Stilp o of Megara combined the Metric doctrines with those of the 
Cynics. He combaieci cne doctrine of Ideas. To him is ascribed the dialectical theory 
that a thing can be predicated only of itself, and the ethical principle that the wise man iiB 
superior to pain, and that the goal of all moral effort is Lisensibuity (diradeia). Stilpo 
is the most famous of the Megarians ; he won renown not alone by his philosophy, but 
also by his firmness of character, his indifference to worldly possessions, ms moderation, 
his evenness of temper, and his activity in public life. 

5. The Elian or Eretrian School is another branch of the Megaric 
Philosophy. This school was f oimded by Phsedo of Elis, a favourite 
disciple of Socrates — the same whom Plato, in the dialogue named after 
him, introduces as communicating to his friend Echecrates the last dis- 
courses of Socrates. After the death of his master he founded in his 
native city a school of philosophy, which seems to have had much 
in common with the Megarians. Me nedemu s. the Eretrian, a pupil of 
Phsedo (352-278) translerred this school to Eretria, whence its later 
name. Soon after his death this school, like the Megaric, was absorbed 
by the Stoa. 

6. We have little information regarding PhoBdo's doctrines. Of 
Menedemus, we are told by Diogenes Laertius (II. 135), that he shared 
the views of Plato, but that he employed Dialectic only to play with it. 
Like the Megarians, the Eretrians declared Intelligence to be the only 
good. ThiB is virtue also. Virtue, therefore, is one, as the Good is 
one. 

The Cynics. 
§26. 

1. The foimder of the Cynics was Antisthenes, an Athenian, a pupil 
first of Gorgias, and then of Socrates. After the death of the latter 
philosopher, he taught in the gymnasium, called Cynosarges (whence the 
name of his school), to which he was restricted, as not being of purely 
Athenian extraction.* The influence of the teachings of Gorgias was 
manifested in the rhetorical form of his dialogues. He resembled 
Socrates in external appearance, and he was bound to his master by 
the ties of an intimate friendship. 

2. Antisthenes brought into special prominence the ethical element 
in the teaching of Socrates. He asserted that Virtue is the only, as it 
is the highest good for man ; it is all-sufficient, it alone can give happi- 

* He was the son of an Athenian father, but of a Thracian mother. 
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ness. Virtue is, therefore, in the theory of Antisthenes, the highest 
purpose of human life, and sufficient of itself to create perfect happiness. 
What is intermediate between Virtue and Wickedness is indiHerent 
(aSid^opov). The good is congenial to us (olicccoi/), the bad is some- 
thing foreign (aXkirpiov). Pleasure, sought as an end, is evil. 

3. According to Antisthenes the essence of Virtue consists in Self • 
Control, and this is dependent on right understanding It is, therefore, 
one in itself, and it can be imparted by instruction. The strongest bul- 
wark is that knowledge which is founded on safe conclusions. The Self- 
Control, in which consists the essence of Virtue, is nothing more than 
independence of all casual needs, that sufficiency in self, which manifests 
itself in a contempt for conyentional customs, as well as in the renun- 
ciation of every calling and pursuit iu life. Once acquired. Virtue 
cannot be lost ; the man who has once become virtuous can never cease 
to possess this perfection. 

4. The virtuous man is wise, and he only is wise. Virtue and wis- 
dom are to some extent identical. The wise man despises everything — 
noble birth, riches, fame, &c. ; he has all he wants m himseli. W ith 
regard to marriage, family, and the social life of the State, he is in- 
different. No form of government existing, or possible, is suitable to 
him. He restricts himself to the inner consciousness of his own virtue, 
and withdraws from existrag society, but only to become a citizen of 

the world. The faith of the multitude has as little binding force for j ^^^^^ 
tiie wise man as its laws. There is but one God (Cic de Nat. deoi;, lyr""^"'^ 
13, 32). He cannot be known by images. Virtue is the only true* 
worship. 

5. Antisthenes was not whoUy a stranger to dialectical investiga- 
tions, though they seem to have chiefly furnished him with matter for 
sportive sophistries. He explains Defmition to be an exposition of the 
essence of a thing (Xoyoc carlv 6 to ri ^v fj l<m StiXoiv). He admits as 
valid only identical judgments. He maintains, furthermore, that self- 
contradiction is impossible : " for in the propositions supposed contra- 
dictory, we either speak of the same subject, or we do not ; if we are 
speaking of the same thing, we are really making identical assertions, 
for each thing has only one oikbioq \6yog ; if we are speaking rf dif- 
ferent things, there is, of course, no contradiction." (Ans tJ^Ij — - 
He combats the Platonic doctrine of Ideas. 

6. To the School of the Cynics belons ** Diogenes of Sinope, Grates of Thebes, with 

his wife Hipparchia, and her brother Metrocles, M enippua , a pupil of Crates, and 
others." Diogenes made himself ridiculous by his extravagance in applying the prin- 
ciples of his master. He is said to have accepted without protest the name '* Dog ** 
(ffi;wv) bestowed upnon him. He was also called ''Socrates gone mad*' {IwKpamc 
fiati o/icvoc)- He rejected the immorality of his age ; but he, at the same time, rejected 
its morality and its refinement. In its later development, Cynicism, so far as it was not 
lost in Stoicism, degenerated into mere insolence and indecency. 
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The Cyrenaics. 

§27. 

1. The founder of the Cyrenaic or Hedonist School was Aristippus 
(the Elder), described by Aristotle as a Sophist. He was a native of 
Cvrene (whence the name Cyrenaic given tb nis philosophy). The fame 
of Socrates attracted him to Athens, where he joined the circle of the 
philosopher's disciples. He would seem to have been acquainted, pre- 
viously, with the philosophy of Protagoras, traces of which appear in 
his own teaching. The manners which prevailed in the wealthy and 
luxurious city where he was bom, were not without influence in deter- 
mining his love for pleasure. He is said to have been a frequent guest 
at the courts of the elder and younger Dionysii of Sicily, and to have 
made there the acquaintance of Plato. 

2. Aristippus gave special prominence to the theory of Happiness 
propounded by Socrates, but he interpreted it in a fashion which 
accorded with the peculiarities of his own disposition, and his own ten- 
dencies. He makes Happiness the supreme good of man, and the 
supreme end of human life. But Happiness, according to Aristippus, 
consists in the pleasure of the moment, and this pleasure is the sensation 
of gentle motion. The motion of which we have sensation is of three 
kinds : feeble motion, to which we remain indifiPerent ; violent motion, 
which is in disaccord with nature, and which we describe as pain or 
sufiering ; and lastly, motion of the easy and gentle kind, which is con- 

fBnial to nature, and which we describe as a movement of pleasure, 
leasure is, therefore, not merely the absence of pain, it consists in an 
active movement; it is the pleasure that passes — the pleasure of the 
moment. This alone can make us happy; it is the lughest good of 
man. Our true duty is to enjoy the present, for that alone is in our 
power. 

3. The details of this theory are in accord with these fundamental 
principles. The primary form of pleasure, according to Aristippus, is 
t)odily pleasure, and evenr pleasure is accompanied by an affection of 
the bodily organism. Pleasure, as such, is never bsui, though some 
pleasures are derived from causes which are evil. One pleasure does 
not differ from another in quality, nor is one superior to another, their 
intensity and their duration alone determine their worth. The differ- 
ence between good and evil pleasures is therefore a q uestion of custom ; 
there is no intrinsic distinction in the things themselves. 

4. But to enioy aright the pleasure of the moment, we require In- 
telligence and Virtue. Intelligence must subdue the passions and pre- 
judices which disturb enjoyment, and prevent men from giving them- 
selves to pleasiLre at every moment, and at the same time it must enable 
the individual so to take advantage of passing circumstances, and so to 
direct them, that he shall be able to derive enjoyment from every situa- 
tion in life. Virtue, on the other hand, being the same thing as SeU- 
Control, must enable man to enjoy pleasure without becoming a slave 
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to it, must enable him to give himself to pleasure in such a way as not 
to bring upon himself sufferings sickness, or disease. Control of plea- 
sure, in the midst of pleasure, muat be secured by Virtue. Intelligence 
and Virtue are, therefore, valuable as means to pleasure. The man 
who possesses them for this end is truly wise. 

5. In keepinff with the Hedonistic ethics of Aristippus is his theory 
of cognition, which restricts all our knowledge to sensation. The 
Cyrenaics distinguish between subjective affection (r6 rraOog) and ike 
external object which produces this affection (r3 licroc viroKelfiBvoif koL 
Tov irdOovg rroirrriKov). The former belongs to the sphere of our own 
consciousness ; the latter exists, but more man this we do not know re- 
garding it. Whether the sensations of other men correroond with our 
own we have no means of knowing ; the application of the same names 
to the same objects proves nothing. This, it is clear, is no more than 
a further development of the subjectivism propounded in the Prota- 
gorean theory of cognition. 

. 6. To the QTrenaio School belong Arete, daushter of Aristippus, and her son Aris> 
tippus the Younger, sumamed ** the mother-taugnt " (/iiyrpo^i^acroc)} who was probably 
the first to give systematic form to the hedonistic doctrines, and to whom we owe the 
comparison of the three conditions of sensation — ^trouble, pleasure, indifference, to the 
tempest, the gentle wind, and the tranquil sea ; Theodorus, who was sumamed "the 
Atheist " because of his denying the existence of the gods and of moral law, and who 
held that a particular momenta^ pleasure was indifferent, that endurins joy (Cheerful- 
ness) was the end to be sought by the truly wise ; the pupils of Theodorus, Bio and 
Evemerus, who explained me belief in the gods to have arisen out of the custom of 
honouring men ; Hegesias, sumamed the '* death-adviser," who, despairing of jpositive 
happiness, taught that true wisdom consisted in indifference to pleasure and pam, and 
even to life itself, which he held to be valueless ; finally, Anniceris (the younger) who 
endeavoured to ffive a higher interpretation to the theory of pleasure by makins friend- 
ship, gratitude, love of parents and country, social intercourse, and the pursuit of honour^ 
means to happiness ; he is, however, careful to remark that every effort on behalf of 
others has its cause, and its purpose in the pleasure procured to ourselves by this 
benevolence ; he thus continues to maintain the egoistic principles of Hedonism. 



PLATO. 

Plato's Life and "Writings — General Character of his 

Philosophy. 

§28. 

1. We come now to the greatest and most renowned of the pupils 
of Socrates, for whom it was reserved to complete the work planned and 
begim by the master. We speak of Plato. The Socratic doctrines 
formed the basis of his philosophic system ; but he did not confine him- 
self to these ; he borrowed also from Heraclitus, Pythaff eras, Anaxagoras, 
and Parmenides, such notions as he f oimd suitable to nis purpose. But 
Plato did not merely collect and reproduce for us the opinions of these 
philosophers, he constructed for hunself an ori^al philosophy. The 
final results of the philosophical investigations oi others he took only as 
the materials for the structure which he had planned in his own mind. 
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The prominent feature of liis phflosophy is its thorougUy ideal character. 
'' As the blood,'' says a modem writer, " flows from the heart to all 
parts of the body, and returns to the heart again, so in the Platonic 
philosophy everythine proceeds from the Idea as from a centre, and 
everything returns thither again." Hence the great wealth of material 
which we observe in the ^atonic Philosophy. With this wealth of 
material is united a grace of style and of exposition which has never 
been surpassed. 

2. Plato was bom at Athens, B.a 428. He was origmaUy named Axistooles. He 
was the son of Aristo, a descendant of Codrus, and of Perictone, who was a descendant 
of Dropides — a near relative of Solon, and who was also a cousin of Gretias, one of the 
Thirty Tyrants. He is said to have devoted himself to poetry in his yonth, a statement 
which the graceful style of his later writings renders probable. The weakness of his 
voice rendered him unfit for the duties of the public speaker. The stories re^oding lus 
military service rest on slender foundation. He appears to have pursued pUlosophical 
investigations at the same time that he was cultivating the poetic art, for he made 
acquaintance with Cratylus while stiU a youth, and learned from him the doctrines of 
Heraclitus. But Socrates seems to have been the first to ffive an entirely new direction 
to his efforts. He was twentv years old when he attachea himself to Socrates, and he 
continued till the death of nis master to enjoy the benefit of his teaching, and to be 
ranked among the most faithful and most esteemed of the philosopher's disciples. 

3. After the death of Socrates, Plato, with some other disciples of the philosopher, 
joined Euclid at Megara. His intimacy with Euclid must have exercised considerable in- 
fluence on the system formed by Plato. After his stay at Megara he undertook his first 
great journey (probably not ben>re retuminff to Athens and sojourning for some time in that 
city). He visited Gyrene in Africa, and there made acquaintance with the mathemati- 
cian Theodorus. He next proceeded to Egypt to pursue the study of Mathematics and 
Astronomy under its priests, and thence he continued his journey to Asia Minor. After 
another sojourn at Athens, he undertook, at the age of forty, a journey into Italy, to 
make acquaintance with the Pythagoreans. Thence he travelled to Sicily, where he 
formed a dose intimacy with iHon, brother-in-law of the tyrant Dionysius the Elder, 
His moral admonitions are said to have provoked the tyrant himself to such a desree 
that he induced the Spartan envoy, PoUis, to sell the philosopher into slaverv in iEspna, 
as a prisoner of war. He was ransomed bv Annicens, and returned to Athens, ^ere 
he founded, B.O. 387, his school of philosopny in the sarden of Academus (Academy). 
His teaching, as we observe in his writings, and as we leam from an express statement 
in the Phamrus (p. 275), took the form of dialogue ; though he seems, at a later period, 
especially for his more advanced pupils, to have delivered sustained discourses. 

4. In the year b.c. 367, after the death of Dionysius the elder, Plato undertook 
another journey to Sicily. He did so at the suggestion of Dion, who hoped that the 
teaching of Plato would influence the new ruler of Syracuse, Dionysius the Younger, 
and would help to induce a change in the government of Sicily to the aristocratic form. 
The plan f ailea owins to the we&, and sensual temperament of Dionysius ; he suspected 
Dion of aiming at we sovereign power, and he condemned him to exile. In these cir- 
cumstances Plato could no longer maint^vin his position, and he therefore returned once 
more to Athrais. He visited Sicily a third time in B.a 361, in the hope of effecting a re- 
conciliation between Dionysius and Dion. But he failed in his purpose. His own life 
was in peril from the suspicions of the tyrant, and he owed his safety to the interposi- 
tion of the Pythagorean, Archytas of Tarentum. Returning to Athens he again began 
to toach by writings and oral instruction, and to this task he devoted the remainder of 
his life. He died at the age of eighty-one in the year B.C. 348 (or 347). 

5. " The works of Plato, which have come down to us, consist of thirty-six treatises, 
(the letters being counted as one), besides which others, pronounced spurious by the 
ancients, bear his name. Aristophanes of Byzantium, a grammarian of Alexandria, 
divided a certain number of the treatises of Plato into five tnlosies, and the neo-Pytha- 
gorean Thrasyllus (of the time of the Emperor Tiberius), divided the treatiBes which he 
accepted as genuine into nine trilogies." In recent times many hypotiieses have been 
framed regarding the order, and the succession in time of the dialogues of Plato. The 
most important theories on this point are those of Sc hlejennacher, Hermann, s "^ jf 1T*"^— 

(a) Schleiermacher assumes that Plato had a deimiLe plall Uf illBli'llAHon before him 
when composing his several works (his occasional treatises excepted), and t^t they were 
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oomposed in the order required by ^lii plan. He accordingly divides them into thre« 
sroups : elementary dialogues, mediatory dialogues, and constructiye dialogues. In the 
first sroup he sets down as the leading dialoflnies: Phatdrus, Protagoras^ and Par- 
memoes; subsidiary dialogues, LysUf Lttches, Uharmidest Euthyphro ; occasional trea- 
tises, the Apology of Socrates and Crito ; partly or wholly spurious, lo, ffippias IL, 
HippourchuB, Minos, Alcibiades II. To the second croup he assigns as the leading dia- 
loffues : Thiaetelus, Sophistes, PolUiais, Phcedo, Phimms ; subsidiary dialogues : OoryiaSf 
MenOy EtUhydenutSf Cratylus, the Banquet ; partly or wholly spurious, TheageSf ErasUXf 
Alc^iddes /., Menexenus, Hippias /., Clitopno, To the third croup belong as leading 
dialogues : The BepubliCf Timaus, Critias, aud, as subsidiary dialogue, the haws* 

(o.) On the other hand, K. F. Hermann maintains that there is no single plan trace- 
able in Plato's works, that they are merely the expression of the philosophical develop- 
ment of his own mind. He fixes, therefore, in the Uterary career of Plato three periods, 
each of which has its distinguishing characteristics. The first period extends to the 
death of Socrates ; the second covers the time of Plato's stay at Megara, and includes his 
subsequent travels in Egypt and Asia Minor ; the third begins with Plato's return from 
his first visit to Sicily, and ends with his death. He assigns to the first period the dia- 
logues : Hippiobs //., /o, Alcibiades /., Charmides, Lysis, Laches, Protagoras, Euihy- 
demus ; and to the ^' transition stage " between the first and second periods : the Apology, 
Orito, Oorgias, Euthyphro, Meno, Hippias /. To the second period he assigns the dia- 
logues : Crattflus, Theaetettts, Sophistes, Politieus, Parmenides ; to the third : Phcedrus, 
Menexenus, the Banquet, PhoBdo, Philebus, the Bepuhlic, Timoeus, Critias, and the Laws, 
(c). Munk is of opinion that Plato in his writings followed an order ideally repre- 
senting the life of Socrates, the genuine philosopher, and that this order portrayed the 
several stages of the life of Socrates. Accordingly he distinguishes three series of trea- 
tises : (a) corresponding to Socrates' devoting himself to philosophy, and his attacks 
upon tile current false teaching (b.o. 389-3&) ; Parmenides, Protagoras, Charmides, 
Laches, Gorgias, Hippias I., Cratylus, Euthydemus, the Banquet ; (j3) corresponding to 
Socrates' teaching of true wisdom (b.c. 383-370) : Phadrus, Philebus, Bepuhlic, Timatus, 
Critias ; (y) oorrespondinff to Socrates' defence of his own teaching by criticism of rival 
schools, and to his death (after b.o. 370) : Meno, Theaetetus, Sophistes, Politicus, Euthyphro, 
Apology, Crito, PhaxU>. Cfr. Ueberweg, Vol. I., p. 96. 

6. The controversy regarding the arrangement and succession in time of Plato's dia- 
logues is not yet endea ; no certain result has yet been obtained. It seems to us that 
the hypothesis of Hermann is the simplest and most natural ; all the more than there is 
observable in the dialogues of Plato an unmistakable development of philosophic thought. 
Whether the classification given by Hermann is perfect in all its details, may be left an 
open question. Without attempting to discuss it, we shall indicate briefly the substance 
oi the several dialoffues, adopting the order sngcested by Hermann. 

First series : IlippicLS il, treats of Free vVill in Wrong-doing ; lo, of Inspiration 
and Reflection ; Aldhiades I., of Human Nature ; Charmides, of the virtue of Temper- 
ance ; Lysis, of Friendship ; La>ches, of Courage ; Protagoras, of Virtue — ^it is directed 
against the Sophists ; Euthydemus, ia a treatise on the same subject ; the Apology of 
Socrates is a defence of that philosopher against his accusers ; Crito treats of Right 
Action ; Oorgias is a discussion upon Rhetoric, and a condemnation of the abuse of it by 
the Sophists ; Euthyphro treats of Holiness ; Meno of Virtue, and the possibility of its 
beinff taught ; Hippias L is directed against the Sophists. 

In the second series : Cratylus con^ins philosophical investigations on Language ; 
Theaetetus is an inquiry into the nature of Knowledge ; it is chiefly a refutation of the 
Sophists, and contains little positive teaching ; Sophistes is a treatise on the concept of 
Being ; Politicfts on the Statesman, what he should know, and how he should act ; Par- 
menmes treats of Ideas, and the notion of the One. 

In the third series : Phaedrus treats of Love, and the Beautiful as the object of 
love ; Menexenus of the Useful ; the Banquet again of Love ; Phaedo of the Soul and Im- 
mortality ; Philebus of the Good, more particularly of the Supreme Good ; the Republic is 
a treatise on Political Philosophy, but the ten books of which it is composed contain 
many important questioos of large philosophic interest ; Timonis is a treatise on 
Cosmogony ;. Critias is a pretended history of primeval political institutions ; the Laws, a 
treatise, in twelve books, on the State ; not an inquiry as to the best possible (ideal) 
state, like the Republic (noXiriia) but a discussion as to that State which will best suit 
certain given conditions. (The genuineness of the Meno and Epinomis, which treat of 
Laws, is disputed.) 

7. The writings of Plato were first published in a Latin translation in 1483-84 ; the 
translation was the work of Marsilius Ficinus. A Greek edition was published at Venice 
in 1583 by Aldus Manutlus, aided by Marcus Musurus. 
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ThQ edition of Oporinns and Grynaeus was published at Basle in 1534, followed by 
another edition in the same city in 1556. Then came the edition of Henricus Stephanus, 
accompanied by the translation of Serranns, Paris, 1578, the paginsof this edition is 
inserted in the more recent editions, and is usually cited in quotations. Of the com- 
plete editions which have been published in recent times we have : the Editio Biponlina 
(1781-87) by Croll, Exter, and Embser ; the Tauchnitz edition (1813-19) by Beck ; the 
edition of Immannel Bekker (Berlin, 1816-23^ ; the editions of Ast, of Stallbamn, of 
Baiter, Orelli, and Winkelman (Zuridi), of Schneider, and of Hermann. 

Philosophy, according to Plato, is the science of the Unconditioned 
and the Unchangeable — of that which is the basis of all phenomena. 
The Unconditioned and the Unchangeable are for him tne ideas of 
things, for these he holds to be really existent (ovtoic iv), and thus to 
stand in contrast with the changeable fleeting things of the phenomenal 
world. Accordingly he holds Philosophy, rightly defined, to be the 
science of Ideas, the science of the really existent. But Philosophy is 
not mere theory, in Plato's estimate, it essentially includes a practical 
element also ; it directs the whole man, Srcason and Will alike, towards 
the Ideal, and is thus the complement of man's intellectual and moral 
life. Perfect wisdom belongs to God alone ; man can only be a striver 
after wisdom (^cXciao^oc)) his business is to approach ever nearer and 
nearer to the perfect wisdom of God. This effort must spring from a 
love of the Good and the Beautiful, and from wonder at the great 
phenomena which the objective order of things sets before the mind as 
so many problems to solve. These feelings give rise to a desire for a 
certain knowledge of the ultimate reasons of all things, and all phenomena, 
and thus the efforts of the philosopher are called forth. 

9. Plato distinguishes between Philosophy and the preparatory 
sciences. Among the latter he reckons Matnematics. The science of 
Mathematics is not a part of philosophy ; for it assumes certain notions 
and certain principles without giving any account of them, taking them 
as if they were evident tiO all — a proceeding which philosophy as a pure 
science cannot admit. Furthermore it makes use, in its demonstrations, 
of visible images, though it does not treat of these, but of something 
which the mind alone perceives. It stands, therefore, midway between 
mere correct opinion and science ; clearer than the one, more obscure 
than the other. But though Mathematics is not philosophy, it is never- 
theless an indispensable means for training the mind to philosophical 
thought, a necessary step to knowledge, without which no one can be- 
come a philosopher. It is, in a certain sense, the vestibule of 
philosophy. 

10. The organon proper of philosophical knowledge is Dialectic. 
Dialectic is the art of reducing what is multiple and manifold in our 
experience to unity in one concept, and of establishingan organic order 
and interdependence among the concepts so acquired. The dialectician is 
skilled to discover the several single concepts which underlie the many 
and varying objects of our cognition, and to arrange and classify these 
concepts according to their mutual relations. In the latter process the 
method he follows will be either the analytical method — ^proceeding 
from below upwards, or the synthetical — ^proceeding from above down- 
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wards. Bialectio will thus include the twofold process — ascent from 
the particular to the general^ and descent from the general to the 
particular.* 

11. How and to what extent this Dialectic is the organon — the 
operative factor in philosophical knowledge — ^we find indicated in the 
relations which, according to Plato, subust between l^e concepts to 
which it leads, and Ideas — the really existent entities, which are the ' 
proper object of philosophy. Ideas are the objects of these concepts ; 
in forming l^ese concepts we are apprehending in them the ideas of 
things — ^we are apprehending the r^dly existent, and are arriving at 
the Knowledge which is the ultimate end of all the efforts of the 
philosopher. Dialectic is thus the real organon, the vivifying centre of 
all philosophy. Hence it is that Plato not imfrequently uses Dialectic 
and Philosophy as synonymous terms. 

12. Mythical notions prepare the way for dialectical knowledge, 
and, where it fails, come in to supplement it. The myth is an aid to 
the mind in its efforts to form right conceptions, but it is, in itself, an 
imperfect way of representing thmgs ; the dialectical method is the only 
method which leads to philosophical knowledge. The myth must, 
however, be appealed to when dialectical knowledge is either unattain- 
able, or very difficult of attainment. Plato himself makes use largely 
of the mythical form in his expositions ; he very frequently introduces 
the ancient myths and legends in order to state his theories through 
them. To this circumstance the charm of his writings is largely due. 

13. With regard to the division of the Platonic philosophy, we find 
that Cicero (Acad. post. I., 6, 19) ascribes to Plato himself the division 
into Dialectics, Physics, and Ethics. According to Sextus Empiricus 
(adv. Math. VII., 16), this division was formally made by Plato's dis- 
ciple Xenocrates, though Plato may be considered to have virtually 
(ovvdfjLu) established it himself. If this division is not expressly 
mentioned in Plato's writings, it is nevertheless practically adopted in 
his exposition of his theories. It will, therefore, be the most suitable 
for us to follow in setting forth Plato's doctrines. As, however, we have 
already indicated the general character of the Platonic Dialectic, it only 
remains for us to set forth, under the first head, Plato's theory of Ideas — 
the central doctrine of the Dialectic, and indeed of the entire Platonic 
philosophy, and his theory of Knowledge. We shall therefore treat in 
order, first, Plato's theory of Ideas, in conjunction with his theory of 
Knowledge, which arises out of it, and depends on it ; next, his Physics ; 
and finally his Ethics, in which we shall include his Political Philosophy. 

* Plato himBelf describes these two methods, which together constitute the whole 
dialectical process (Phsedr. 265), as, on the one hand, the union in intuition of several 
individuals, and their reduction by this means to unity of essence ; and on the other 
the division of unity into pluralitv, in accordance with natural classifications. The first 
method leads to Definition — ^the knowledge of the essence of things ; the second is the 
Division of the generic notion into the subordinate specific concepts. 
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Plato's Doctkine of Ideas and Theory of Knowledge. 

§29. 

1. It is, as we have seen, l^e function of Dialectic to form general 
(or Tiniyersal) Notions, and to reduce them, when formed, to organic 
arrangement, in accordance with their mutual relations. The objects re- 
spondmg to tibese general notions are Ideas, By immediate apprehension 
we have knowledge of the individual object ; by the concept we have 
knowledge of the Idea. The question naturally presents itself, — ^how 
are we to conceive of these Ideas in their objective state, and what rela- 
tions are we to- conceive l^em as holding to individual objects, and to 
GodP Plato's manner of answering tnese questions determines the 
fundamental character of his whole philosophy. 

2. To the first question : How we are to conceive of the Ideas in 
their objective existence P Plato replies : 

(a) The objective correlatives of the Universal Concepts given in 
our thought, are Universal Ideas. The Universal, as such, is not there- 
fore a mere product of dialectical thought ; as Universal, it is objectively 
real. To the Universal in thought corresponds an Universal in objec- 
tive reality, and this objective Universal is the Idea. In this wise 
Plato gives objective existence to the Idea not only as regards the 
things it represents, but also as regards the form of universality which 
belongs to our thought of these things — ^to our concept. 

(i) This being so, Universal Ideas are not sometning indwelling in 
individual objects, i.e., an Idea is not the essentia which enters into the 
being of the several individuals of the same species ; since it is Uni- 
versal, it must be held to transcend all merely individual objects. 
Universal Ideas, as such, have therefore an independent existence apart 
from the world of phenomena ; the true essences of things represented 
in these Ideas have being above and apart from things as they exist in- 
dividually. In a word, we must admit a world of Ideas, distinguished 
from and transcending the world of phenomena.* 

* Plato discovers a proof of this (Tim. p. 51) in the difference between scientific 
knowledge and mere ru;ht opinion {vovq and tola <lXi}0^c)* ''If they are,'* he says, 
" two different kinds of knowledge, there must exist an order of Ideas having distinct 
existence, of which we have knowledge not by sense-perception, but by thouffht (jtUii 
v ovfiiva) ; on the other hand, if they are one and the same, as some have thought, ideas 
cease to have objective existence, and become mere subjective concepts. In point of 
fact, however, they are two different kinds of knowledge, and the difference is one of 
origin (the one being induced by conviction, the other by persuasion), as well as of 
nature (the one being certain and immutable, the other untrustworthy and changeable.) 
It follows that there are two classes of objects ; the one class including all that la 
unchangeable, that does not come into being, and does not cease to be, that does not 
receive anything of aUen nature into its beins, nor pass itself into anything else, «.«., all 
Transcendental Universal Ideas ; the other cEiss includes those individual objects which 
bear the same name and belong to the same species as the Ideas, which exist in a deter- 
minate place, which come into existence and cease to be, and are unceasingly in 
motion.'*^ 
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(c) The mutual relatioiis subsisting between these transcendental TJni- 
versal Ideas are the same as the relations subsisting between the corres- 
ponding general notions in our thought. As general notions form, in 
thought, a logical unity, so do the Ideas corresponding to them enter 
into union in the objective order.- But this imion is not, like the One 
Being of Parmenides, a lifeless, motionless thing ; it involves a dialec- 
tical movement towards plurality. As in the process of our thought 
our concepts are differentiated, and thereby pass from the universal to 
the particular, so in the objective order of Ideas there is a differentia- 
tion of the Universal and the One into the Many. To every Idea be- 
longs " identity with another thing " (rovroV), i.e., it is a member in one 
Unity of Ideal Being ; to every Idea belongs also " difference from other 
things" (Oarepov), it carries within it a determinate character which 
distinguishes it from other Ideas, and by which it becomes other than 
these. The world of Ideas must therefore be regarded as unity in 
plurality, and plurality in unity. To admit unity without plurality 
would be to involve ourselves inextricably in contradiction ; to admit 
plurality without unity would lead to a like result. Reason requires 
that we should assume both. (Parmenides, p. 137, s. 99; Sophist., 
p. 254, 8. 99). 

3. Turning now to the second question : How Plato understands 
the individual objects of the phenomenal world to be related to the 
Ideas, we find his teaching to be as follows : 

(a) Ideas alone have real being ; they alone are perfect, imchange- 
able, enduring, eternal, imperishable. Unchanging in itself, the ideal 
world moves in viewless majesty above the world of phenomena, repre- 
senting within itself the full perfection of Being. The phenomenal 
world, on the other hand, is the sphere of imperfection, of change, of 
transition, the region where things exist in time, and begin to be. The 
existence of material things is a perpetual flux, there is nothing fixed 
or permanent in them ; they are always passing out of existence. In 
the material world all things oscillate between Being and Non-being. 
Nothing ever attains perfection, for at each moment things cease to be 
what they were a moment before. All things are at the transition 
point from Being to Non-being, and from Non-being to Being ; they 
are, and are not, at the same time. It follows that there can be no 
question here of Being in its perfection.* 

* We may observe that Plato here endeavonrs to combine the principles set in con- 
trast by the pre-Socratic philosophy — the principle of continual chance or unceasing 
flux held by ihe lonians, and the principle of imchanginc Being held by the Eleatics. 
He adopts at once a sphere of immutable being, and anouier of continuous change, but 
makes the one distinct from the other, in order to preserve to each its characteristic 
attributes. Aristotle (Met. I., 6 and XIII. 4. 9.) describes Plato's doctrine of Ideas as the 
common product of Heraclitus* theory of constant flux, and the Socratic tendency to 
fixed concepts. The view that the world of sense is subject to ceaseless change was 
borrowed by Plato from Cratylus, a disciple of Heraclitus, and was thenceforth main- 
tained by him. Accordingly, when Socrates made him acquainted with these concepts 
of things which, once formea, can be held without change, he was precluded from referrmg 
these to sensible objects, and was thus forced to assume the existence of things of 
€inother order — special objects of conceptual knowledge — and those he named Ideas." 
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{by IdeaSy^ and the objects of the phenomenal world, are here set in, 
contrast ; they have, howeyer, contact with one another {Koivtavla). The 
individual objects of the phenomenal order have part in the Ideas 
(fitrtxovtn), each individual object has part in the Idea corresponding 
to it, and this participation makes it to be what it is (FhsBd., p. 101). 
The Idea is as the real essence of the object ; it follows that the object 
becomes the thing it is only by participating in the Idea corresponcung 
to it. Thus it is that participation in these Ideas determines the proper 
being of individual objects, as well as the characteristics which distin- 
guish them from one another. In this way things are good in the 
visible world by participation in the self-subsistent Good, beautiful by 
participation in self-subsistent Beauty, wise, holy, just, by participation 
m seu-subsistent Wisdom, Holiness, Justice, (thsed. 100, 6. sqq. ; 
Meno. p. 73, &c.) 

(c) But in what consists this participation (fierixuv) ? According 
to Plato it consists in "imitation" {fiifir\<n^y Sfioluxn^) by the pheno- 
menal objects of the corresponding Ideas. The Ideas are the models, 
the prototypes (irapaSBiyfrnTa) ; j^enomenal objects are the copies, 
ectypes (€eo(i)Xa bfioi^imra) of these models. The Ideas reflect them- 
selves in the objects as in so many mirrors, and by this reflection of 
themselves manifest their existence. But this reflection of the Ideas is 
all the while very imperfect. Sensible objects reproduce but imper- 
fectly the models they represent. Ideas are reflected in them as in a 
dimmed mirror. For, in the first place. Matter is not in itself capable 
of reflecting the Idea in its fulness ; and in the second place, the process 
of continual change which involves all things of the phenomenal world 
in a constant movement of generation and decay, disturbs the clearness 
of the representation. There is, therefore, no comparison possible be- 
tween the lustre and grandeur of the Idea in itself, and the copy of 
it which appears in the world of phenomena. In the supersensible 
world all is pure and unclouded ; in the sensible world, aU is dimness 
and confusion. In the one we have completeness and perfection, in the 
other incompleteness and imperfection. Phenomenal objects hold, 
therefore, an intermediate position between Being and J!fon-being. 
They are inasmuch as they participate in real Being ; they are not inas- 
much as they participate in it imperfectly. They do not, however, 
stand without the realm of Being, for Being is present to them {irapov&ia) 
as their true essence, even though it be not indwelling (immanent) in 
them. 

4. To our third question : What are the relations of these Ideas to 
God, Plato^s writings furnish this answer : 

{a) The Idea of God se^ms in the mind of Plato — as far at least as 
his doctrine rests on mere Dialectic — ^to have been one with the Idea of 
the Good. To the Idea of the Good, as to every other Idea, he attri- 
butes real being, but he does not identify it with the other Ideas. It 
is not a logico-metaphysical unit including all Ideas; no trace of 
such a conception is to be f oimd in the teachings of Plato. On the con- 
trary, he assigns to the Idea of the Good a transcendental position above 
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all other Ideas. The oneness of an Idea Plato describes as ovo-ia, 
meaning thereby that l^e Idea is the true essence (ov<ria) of the objects 
of sense ; but he states expressly that the Idea of the Gt)od is not the 
w<Tla itself, but is of a lugher order. (De Rep. VI. p. 508, VII. p. 
517). He makes the Idea of the Good the sun of his world of Ideas. 
As the sun in this visible world not only renders things visible, but 
furthermore causes their generation, growth, and continued existence, 
without however being generated itself, so the Idea of the Good not 
onlv makes knowable all things that are known, but gives them also 
Bemg and Essence, not however becoming itself this Being or Essence, 
but surpassing them immeasurably in dignity and power. (De Hep. 
VI. 506-610, VII. p. 517, p. 540, p. 532.) 

(b) Respecting the relations established by Plato between the Ideas 
of mundane things and the Idea of the Good, i.e., the Idea of God, 
two distinct views have prevailed. Aristotle asserts that Plato estab- 
lished a difference between the Ideas of things and the things themselves, 
and then attributed to the Ideas, thus isolated, independent existence ; 
and on the strength of this interpretation he sets himself to combat this 
theory of separation {•)(tjp(^Biv). According to this interpretation, Plato 
not only assigns to Ideas an existence transcending all individual objects, 
but he gives them furthermore subsistence apart from the being of God. 
The later scholastic philosophers have, as a nue, adopted this interpreta- 
tion. On the other hand, hardly any of the earlier Christian exponents 
of Plato's philosophy, hardly any of the Fathers of the Church, ascribe 
to Plato this doctrine of an oraer of Ideas subsisting apart from the 
Divine Mind. They assert, almost unanimously, that Plato located his 
world of Ideas whoUy in the Divine Intellect, and regarded the so-called 
Koa/uLOQ vonrog as a system of Divine Conceptions. 

(c) For ourselves, we will not venture to take sides in the contro- 
versy. It seems to us highly probable that Plato regarded the Divine 
Intellect as the source, and if we may so say, the habitat of Ideas. For 
he employs, to describe the oneness of the Ideas, the terms vovc* <To<^iay 
\6yog, and this he regards not as a lifeless thing, but as a living and 
moving being. (Phileb. p. 30, De Rep. VII., p. 517, Soph. p. 248). 
Moreover, he states expressly regarding the vovq that it can exist only in 
a soul, ue.y in a spiritual being. Again Plato distinctly asserts that God 
is the First Author, the fjivrovpySQ of all Ideas (De Rep. X., p. 597), 
and teaches that the vovq and aXriOua are brought forth by that cause 
which is the cause of aU things (Phileb. p. 30). These assertions seem 
to warrant the view that Plato did not attribute to Ideas independent 
subsistence apart from God, but rather regarded them as conceptions of 
the Divine Intellect. However, the authority of Aristotle in the matter 
cannot be lightly set aside, as is sometimes done ; for he was the imme- 
diate disciple of Plato. It is not to be assimied that a man of Aristotle's 
wonderful acuteness of intellect failed to understand his master, and 
there does not seem to be any reason to believe that he wilfully mis- 
represented his teaching. It has indeed been asserted that Aristotle, 
not admitting Ideas into his own system, deliberately misrepresented 
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Plato's theory^ of Ideas in order the more easily to refute it. But this 
is an accusation for which no positive proofs can be adduced. We 
therefore hold as more probable the opinion that Plato regarded Ideas 
as conceptions of the Divine Mind ; but, for the reasons assigned, we 
refrain from stating this opinion as absolutely certain.* 

5. Plato's Theory of Knowledge is intimately connected with his 
doctrine of Ideas. Considering knowledge in its subjective aspect, we 
find that Plato distinguishes various kinds of knowledge according to 
the various objects. The prominent difference established in this con- 
nection is the difference between sensible and supersensible objects 
(6/oaTov Kal vonrov yivo^). Sensible objects are of two kinds — ^real 
bodies and the semblances of these bodies, such as are produced by art 
(awfjuiTa and clicdvcc)- Supersensible objects are also of two kinds ; they 
are either mathematical entities or Ideas proper (jiadrifiaTuca and iBtai^. 

6. Accordingly, we must first of all distmguish in human comition 
between S($^a and vot^ic- The So^a is concerned with sensible objects ; 
the vdt}<rcc with supersensible. Our sensuous perception must be de- 
scribed as Sd^a, because sensuous perception can do no more than enable 
us to form an opinion ; it does not issue in complete certainty. Opinion 
is not indeed absolute imcertainty, but neither is it complete certainty ; 
it is something intermediate between both, partaking of the character of 
each, just as the sensible order with which it has to do is intermediate 
between Being and Non-being, and has something of the nature of 
each. On the other hand, v(St}<rcc9 which is concerned with the super- 
sensible, attains to absolute certainty of cognition ; the mind in this 
sta^ passes out of the vacillating state of mere opinion, and reaches the 
li^ht of true yvijai^ ; vdiyaic is tnerefore the form of cognitive action 
wnich leads to scientific knowledge — lirKrrrifjLii. There is, therefore, an 
essential difference between the two kinds of knowledge, the sensuous 
and the intellectual, a difference due as well to the essential difference 
between the objects of cognition as to the nature of the cognitive act itself 

7. We must make a nirther distinction stiU in the case both of BS^a 
and vdriai^. As has already been observed, ^^a may be concerned 



* In his old age Plato is said to have occupied himself in resolving Ideas into Ideal 
ntunbers. AristoUe is our authority for this. " In point of fact we find certain traces 
of notions of this kind in some of the dialogues, as for example in the Philebun, where 
Ideas are described as ivaliQ or fiovadtg, and (in Pythagorean fashion) vkpag a,nd awvpot^ 
appear as their elementary constituents. According to Aristotle's account (Met. I. 6. 14, 
1) Plato held that there were two elements (orocvcta) of Ideas, as of sJl other things, a 
form-giving element (irlpac) and an element fonmess in itself, but receptive of a form 
(aireipov). He appears to have assumed for every class of objects (Ideas, mathematical 
entities, sensible oojects^ (TToix^ta of this kind, and to have considered every object as a 
third term formed out oi the two combined (fcicr^v). In sensible objects the drretpov is 
matter, as described in Timams, and the vipag is Form and Quality ; whereas in the 
vofiTci, the ir^pac is Unity (cv), and the dvupny ia the More and the Less, the Great and 
the Little. From these elements, says Aristotle ^Met. I. 6) number arises naturally 
{iiffvQe). We can derive Ideas from them onlv when we reduce them to numbers. 
Plato distinfiroishes between those numbers whicn constitute Ideas, and Mathematical 
numbers. To the latter he assigns a place intermediate between Ideas and sensible 
objects. The one (iv) he identifies with the Idea of the Good." Cf. Ueberweg. 
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either with bodies or with the semblances of bodies. In the first case 
it becomes 7r(<Tnc ; in the latter it is mere AKatrla, To irlarig a real 
something^ corresponds objectively; to ciicao-ca only a picture of fancy--^ 
the one is Perception, the other Imagination. On the other hand, 
v6fi<Tig deals either with mathematical entities or with Ideas ; in the 
former case it becomes ^dvoia (ratio) ; in the latter, vovc (inteliectus). 

8. In accordance with these notions, Plato sketches (De Rep. VII, 
p. 534) the following scheme of hmnan cognition : — 



Objects. 



Noijrdv ylvoQ. 



Opar^v yivog* 



Mode of Cognition. 



Noi|<rtC' 



Ao^a, 



Nouc* I Aicivoia, IliffTig. \ 'EiKatrla. 

9. These distinctions having been established with regard to human 
cognition viewed from its subjective side, Plato's Theory of Knowledge 
is further developed as follows : — 

(a.) From our sensuous experience we cannot derive a knowledge of 
the supersensible. As long as our knowledge has to do with the phe- 
nomena manifested through the senses, so long are we like to men in a 
dream; like men inebriated or insane, we drift upon the current of 
mere phenomena, without light from any ray of higher knowledge. If 
we wish to rise to knowledge of true Being — of Ideas — ^we must with- 
draw from the sphere of mere sense ; we must retire within ourselves, 
and there, with the pure, imtroubled gaze of reason, contemplate the 
Ideal and the Divine. Sensible objects can help us to knowledge of the 
Ideal only in so far as the blurred reflection of the Ideas which manifest 
themselves in the world of sense move us to turn from these things and 
fix our gaze upon the objects of which they are the reflection. And 
this being so, sensible objects not being for us a means of reaching the 
Supersensible and the Ideal, the question at once arises. How is the 
chasm bridged over which separates us from the world of Ideas ? In 
other words. How is contact of the hiunan mind with Ideas — which, as 
such, are whoUy transcendental entities — ^possible and conceivable P 

(ft.) To this question Plato cannot obtain from mere science an 
adequate answer. He is, therefore, obliged to recur to an hypothesis. 
This hypothesis he ofEers us in his doctrine of the antecedent existence 
of the soul. The soul, he teaches, has lived an extra-corporeal, purely 
spiritual life before its imion with the body, and lived this life in the 
sphere of the ideal, not of the phenomenal world. In this state. Ideas 
were the immediate objects of its contemplation, and in this contem- 
plation it found its happiness. But in consequence of its union with 
the body (how it came to be united to a body will be explained further 
on), it has forgotten the objects presented to its contemplation in that 
extra-corporecu existence, x et it has not lost the feiculty of recalling 
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them to memory. It is stmralated to remembrance of them when it is 
confronted by the dim and txxnfiised pictures of Ideas presented by the 
objects of the sensible world. The picture awakes in it the remem- 
brance of the prototype, and iihus revives the knowledge of the Idea 
which had been forgotten. The acquisition of knowledge by man is 
thus no more than a process of memoir — a recollection {ivdfivriaig)' 
"Discere est reminisci. (Phasdo, p. 72. Mono, p. 81. Phaedr., p. 249.) 
Plato endeavours to support this hypothesis by certain scientific 
arguments. He adduces in its favour three principal proofs : 

1. When we perceive objects in the world of sense, we form judg- 
ments reffarding fliem, we judge them, e.g., to be more or less like, or 
more or kss good, or beautiiul, and where there is question of human 
actions we judge them to be more or less just, holy, and so forth. But 
this clearly supposes that the notion of Likeness m itself, of Goodness, 
Beauty, Justice, Holiness, in se, existed antecedently in our minds ; for 
we can judge of the more and less of Likeness, Goodness, Beau^, &c., in 
things only in so far as we compare them with Likeness, Goodness, 
Beauty, &c., in themselves, and determine whether they approach to or 
recede from the latter. Now man forms judgments of this kind at the 
moment that he first begins to use his reason ; these notions must, there- 
fore, have existed in his mind antecedently to all experience. It follows 
necessarily that the soul must have made acquaintance with the Ideas 
in question before its union with the body, that it has brought these 
notions with it into its present condition, and that the renewed know- 
ledge of them in its present life is no more than mere remembrance. 
(Phsedo, p. 74.) 

2. The same conclusion is suggested by the Heuristic Method of in- 
struction. In this method the learner is led by a series of questions, 
arranged in logical sequence, to the knowledge of a ^ven truth. In 
this process the truth is not given hiTn from wimout ; he is led to find it in 
himself. The questioning is merely an aid to a discovery which he 
makes in his own mind, it is merely a condition of the re-awakening of 
knowledge in the mind of the learner. This being so, it follows that 
the truths which the mind thus draws out of itself must have been pre- 
sent within it antecedently to all teaching and to all experience, that the 
mind must have acquired them before its present life began, that it 
must, consequently, have brought them with it into this terrestrial exist- 
ence, and that the renewed knowledge of them is no more than a recol- 
lection of what, at some previous time, was the object of the mind's 
contemplation. (Phaedo, p. 73, Men. p. 82.) 

10. Thus much with regard to Plato's doctrine of Ideas and Theory 
of Knowledge. We pass now to his Physics, in which are included his 
Theology, his Cosmogony, and his Psychology. 
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PHYSICS OF PLATO. 
Theology, Cosmogony, and Psychology. 

§30. 

1. To begin with the Theological system of Plato ; we find a three- 
fold proof for the existence of Good : 

(a) The older Philosophy of Nature took irrational Matter as the 
basis of all things, and held Ileason, i.e, the rational soul of man, to be 
evolved from it. . Against this assumption Plato protests. We must 
begin, not with inert Matter, but with the Rational SouL Matter is not 
the cause of its own motion ; its motion supposes a moving cause different 
from itself. This moving cause ccuinot itself be of such kind that it 
also requires to be moved from without ; such an hjrpothesiB would in- 
volve us in an endless series. It must, therefore, be of that kind 
which is self -moving. This self-movement is the essential charac- 
teristic of the spiritual or psychical being, as contrasted with the 
material. Matter, according to this reasoning, necessarily postulates the 
existence of a " Soul." This Soul is the Divine Spirit, or Divine " Soul." 
Atheism, as a theory, is therefore absolutely irrational (De Leg. X., 
p. 893 ; Phaedr. p. 245.) 

(b) In the world Order and Design are everywhere manifest ; they 
are observable in the lower regions of the universe, but more notably 
still in the regions of the stars. Order and Design, however, are not 
possible unless we sum)ose a Reason, and Reason [vovg) can exist only 
m a soul (^x^) ^^ Personal Spirit. We are thus forced to admit a 
Personal Divine Spirit, which presides over the universe, and is the 
cause of the Order and Design wiiich prevail in it. (Phsedr. p. 30.) 

(c) The ultimate elements of things are the Unlimited and the 
Limit, for it is only by limitation of the Indefinite that a determinate 
definite object is possible. But the determination of the Undefined by 
limitation supposes a determining cause, which, as siich, is above the 
thing determined. This determining cause must be some supra- 
mimdane divine principle. (Phileb. p. 23.) 

2. We have next to iaquire what are the attributes which Plato 
assigns to the Divine Being. We may sum up his teaching on the 
point as follows : 

(a) The Divine nature is supremely perfect ; it is endowed with 
every conceivable attribute ; no perfection Ictperri) is wanting to it. God 
is, therefore, the Absolute Good — ^by no other notion is his nature more 
perfectly represented than by the notion of the Good, for this notion 
combines in itself all the penections with which the Divine I^ature is 
endowed. For this reason God is the cause of all that is good, and of 
that only which is good ; wickedness, evil, cannot be attributed to Him 
as to its cause ; He is the Author of good, and of good only. When 
the poets describe the gods as doing wicked deeds, they are dishonouring 
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the Biyine feature. Ood is, furtheimore, the Absolute Truth ; it is im- 
possible that He should deceive men, or lead them astray ; the mytho- 
logical stories of deceptions practised on men by the gods are absurd. 

(b) Gtod, being supremely perfect in his Nature, is immutable. If 
God could undergo any change, the cause of that change would be 
within His own Being, or without Him. The latter alternative is not ad- 
missible, for the nature which is supremely perfect ccuinot be changed 
by another. The former is also inconceivable, for if God could change 
Himself, He should change either to a more perfect or to a less perfect 
state : the former He cannot do, since He is already absolutely perfect ; 
nor can He effect the latter, for no being, and least of all the most per- 
fect, changes of its own accord from a more perfect to a less perfect 
condition. God is, therefore, unchangeable ; He does not take one form 
at one time, another at another, as the poets tells us ; He retains 
throughout eternity one simple, immutable form. (Be Rep. II., p. 380.) 

(c) God is a Personal Spirit, and, as such, is transcendently raised 
above the world. As Personal Spirit, He rules all things, and directs 
and guides all according to Reason and Providence. He is a supra- 
mundane being, and is therefore above the temporal order. Time 
affects only things of earth ; God is above Time ; He is the beginning, 
the middle, and the end of all things ; the Absolute Present. (Tim. p. 
37 ; Be Leg. IV., p. 715.) 

(d) In addition to the sovereign Bivinity, Plato admits the existence 
of suDordinate gods, to whom he assigns an intermediate rank be- 
tween the Supreme God and the world, i.e.y man. He teaches that 
these subordinate divinities are ministers through whom God exercises 
His providence and His guiding influence upon earthly things, and that 
through them also the prayers and sacrifices of men are transmitted to 
God — ^for which reasons men owe them reverence. The highest rank 
among the subordinate gods is held by. the star-gods — ^the souls of the 
stars; next come the demons, amongst whom tiie aether demons, i.e., 
those whose bodies are formed of aether, hold the first place ; below 
these are the Air and Water demons, with bodies formed of air or 
water. (Conviv., p. 202 ; Be Leg. X., p. 895 ; Tim. p. 39.) 

3. We pass now to Plato's theory of Cosmogony. He assumes three 
principles as necessary to explain the origin and present existence of the 
world: Matter, the underlying basis of the physical world (causa 
materialia) ; God, the Bemiurgos, or efficient cause {cav^aa effidena) ; and 
Ideas, the models or prototypes of things (catisa exemplaris). Assuming 
the existence of these ultimate causes, Plato, in TimaeuSf explains the 
process of the formation of the world. 

(a) Matter existed, and exists eternally, side by side with God. It 
was not produced by Him; it exists apart from Him, though side by 
side with Him. At first it was purely indeterminate, and therefore 
without any definite qualities. In this original condition it was without 
order — a wild, fluctuating mass, a chaotic thing, assuming, without 
rule or law, ever-changinff forms. It was blind Necessity (avayicij), the 
antithesis of Mind acting by a plan (vovc). 
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(b) Btet God "WkA godd> and Ire^ from jealousy ; He resoitred tliat 
Matter should not be abandoned to this disorder. He fixed His gaze 
upon the eternal, unchangeable prototype (Ideas), and after this model 
fashioned Matter into a well-ordered world. Being Himself the 
Supreme Good, He made all tilings to be ^od, and to be like Hknself . 
The formation of the world was accomplisned in this order : 

First God, as Demiurgos, created the Soul of the World. Combining 
two elements, one of which was indivisible and immutable, the other 
divisible and changeable. He formed a third or intermediary substance. 
In this way the World-Soul came into existence.* The Soul thus 
formed was placed by God in the middle of the world, and extended in 
the form of a cross through the entire imiverse. 

The Demiurgos next invested the World-Soul with a body of spherical 
form, this form being the most perfect. This body is composed of 
the four elements, each of which has a mathematical figure pecidiar to 
itself. The elements of cubical form made the Earth, the pyramidal 
formed Fire, while midway between these, in the order of geometrical 
figures, came Water, composed of icosahedral elements, and Air com- 
posed of octahedral. 

The Architect of the Universe has distributed the nobler, the un- 
changeable element of the World-Soul along the line of the Celestial 
Equator ; the less noble, the changeable element, along the line of the 
Ecliptic. The inclination of the Ecliptic is a consequence of the less 
perfect nature of the spheres beneath wie heaven of the fixed stars. The 
mtervals that separate the celestial spheres are proportional to the lengths 
of a vibrating string which emit harmonizing tones. The Earth is 
placed ia the middle of the imiverse ; it forms a sphere through which 
passes the axis of the world. 

From these fundamental premises Plato deduces the following con- 
clusions regarding the world : 

The world, as such, is not eternal. It had a beginning, at the 
moment when God began to impress order upon Matter. Time began 
with the beginning of the World ; it is, however, the image of eternity. 
The world, once formed, cannot come to an end. 

The world, as at present constituted, is the only possible world ; any 
other is wholly inconceivable. The whole system of Ideas, forming the 
Ko^Tfiog voi)t6q, and serving as the model or prototype of the material 
world, reveals itself in the world actually existent. There is no Idea of 
the KotTjULog votfTog which has not its corresponding species existent in the 
world of phenomena. There is only one prototype, there is only one 
ectype. 

The world, as it exists, is the most perfect world possible. A more 
perfect could not be. God, who is all goodness, and free from all 

* Plato, in TimcPUAj describes the former element as rairSv, the latter as Barepov, 
As we have noticed above, he introduces these two elements into the world of Ideas, in 
order to make possible the transition from unity to plurality in the ideal order ; here he 
seems to separate them, making raitTSv the Idea, and Barspoy Matter. In this explana- 
tion the World-Soul is not purely spiritual, it includes a material element as well. 
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iealoufij, has made the world aa li);e the id^al prototype as possible. He 
has made it to resemble Himself as closely as the nature of Matter per- 
mitted. Being the most perf ect, and the most beautiful of all the th^vgs 
which have come into existence, the world miist be endowed with Itf e 
and reason, and this perfection is given it by the World-Soul ; its 
motion is the most perfect, and the most constant — motion in a circle ; 
it is in truth a second God. 

4. Admitting that this world is the most perfect world possible, we 
are at once confronted with the question : How is it possible that evil 
can exist in the world, and what are the causes of this evil P In his 
answer to this question Plato has recourse to the nature of Matter* 
Good alone can come from God. But Matter is not only incapable of 
receiving to the full the action of the Divine, world-forming Goodness, 
it further withstands the formative and co-ordinating action of God 
upon it. In virtue of this resistance it becomes the principle of all dis* 
order, wickedness, and evil in this world. It stands, to a certain extent, 
in opposition to God, and its activity in this opposition generates evil. 
The world,, as the work of God, is perfect in good ; but inasmuch as 
Matter withstands the action of God, evil must necessarily exist in the 
world. God cannot vanquish evil. 

5. We pass now to Plato's Psychology. Plato discusses, in great 
detail, the problems of psychology, and endeavours, at all points, to find 
solutions in harmony with his theological and cosmological theories. He 
condemns emphatically the doctrine that the Soul is nothing more than 
a harmonious arrangement of the constituents of the body. For in such 
an hypothesis the strivings of the Soul against the tendencies of Sense 
would be impossible ; and furthermore, since every harmony admits of 
increase and dimiaution, one soid would be more a soul than another — 
an assertion which is clearly absurd. Again, harmony is incompatible 
with its antithesis — discord ; if then the Soul were merely harmony, it 
could not admit into itself the discord of evil or of vice. It follows that 
we must hold the Soid to be a spiritual substance, simple in its nature, and 
distinct from the body. The further argument used by Plato to establish 
this doctrine is analogous to the proof adduced above to prove the existence 
of God. Psychical, or spiritual being, is of its nature prior to the ma- 
terial and corporeal, for the latter can receive its motion only from the 
former. This principle must apply to the relations between Soul and 
Body. The psychical element in man's nature cannot be a product of 
the corporeal ; on the contraiy, the psychical element must exist as a 
causa movens antecedently to tne body, lor without a Soul as causa movens 
a living body capable of movement would be impossible. The Body 
being a composite substance, belongs to the same order of being as the 
things of Sense, whereas the Soul is a simple substance, allied in nature 
to that unchanging, simple Being which exists above the world of pheno< 
mena. The Body we know through the senses, the Soul through reason. 

6. What are the relations submsting between Soid and Body P This 
question Plato answers as follows : The Soul stands to the Body in ihe 
relation of a causa movens, and in this relation only. The Soul dwells 
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within the Body somewhat as the charioteer in the chariot ; the Body is 
merely the organ which it uses to exert an external activity. The real 
man is the Soul only ; in the concept " man," the notion " body " does 
not enter as a constituent element in the same way as the notion ** Soul." 
Man is, properly speaking, a Soul, which uses a body as the instrument 
by which it exercises an activity on things without itself {anima utem 
corpore), 

7. In accordance with this view of the relations between Soul and 
Body is the further opinion of Plato, that along with the rational Soul 
there also exists in man an irrational Soul, which is made up of two dis*^ 
tinctparts ; thus giving us, ultimately, three Souls in man. 

The rational Soul, the Xrfyoc, is the Soul proper of man. It is like 
to God, it may be called the Divine element m man ; it has its seat in 
the head. To this Soul belongs all rational knowledge. Subordinate to 
this are two other Souls, dependent on the body, and subject to death 
(according to the Timaetis), the one is called by Plato the irascible {to 
OvfioeiS{g^ 6vfi6g), and this he locates within the breast ; the other he 
calls the appetitmn {to hriOvfirirucov^ tTriOvfua), and locates in the abdo- 
men. The functions of these two Souls are purely sensuous ; on them 
the life of sense in man is dependent. The appetitive Soul is found in 
plants, the irascible Soul is possessed by brutes. 

The method which Plato adopts to establish the existence of this 
threefold psychical element in man is interesting. "We notice, in man, 
he says, a conflict of opposing tendencies ; the appetite strives after 
something which the reason forbids, and anger rises up in opposition to 
reason. ISo being which is really one can come into contradiction with 
itself; to explain the internal conflict of these opposing tendencies 
which clash within us, we are forced to admit internal principles of 
action really different from one another. And as these conflicting 
movements are of three different kinds, we are obliged to admit a trmle 
Soul in man— the appetitive, tl^e irascible, and the rational. (De Rep. iV. 
p. 456). 

In what relation do these three Souls stand to one another P Plato is 
of opinion that the rational Soul and the appetitive are, as it were, two 
extremes, between which the irascible Soul takes its place as a sort of 
middle term. Plato compares the Ovfiog to a lion, the hrtdvfila to a 
many-headed hydra, and also to a perforated or bottomless vessel. Of 
its nature the Ovfiog is on the side of reason, and supports the reason 
against the many-headed hydra which is always in rebellion against it. 

8. Regarding the origin of the human Soul, Plato, in TimceuSy 
teaches that it is produced by God — in the same way as the World-Soul 
— by a mixture of those elements which he calls the " identical " and 
the " different." * This, however, applies only to the rational Soul. 
The irrational Soul is produced by the subordinate gods. It would be 

* This seems to indicate that Plato did hold the human Soul, as well as the World- 
Soul, to be a bein^ not purely spiritual, but containing some admixture of matter. How 
this can be reconciled with his distinct assertion of the immaterial nature of the human 
Soul, is not easy to understand. 
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unworihy of the Supreme Ood to create a merely mortal thing, so He 
entrustea to the subordinate divinities the task of forming the mortal 
Soul, and uniting it to the unmortal. In PhoedruB, p. 245, Plato seems to 
represent the Soul as not produced (oylvijToc). We have already 
learned that the Soul is not united to the body in the first moment of itis 
existence, that it has already existed in an incorporeal condition. We 
have now to inquire why it is united to a body with which it is not by 
nature destined to enter into union. 

9. In PhcedruSy Plato furnishes an answer to this question under the 
form of an allegory. The Soul, before its imprisonment in the body, 
lived an incorporeal life among the gods. Moimted upon heavenly 
chariots the gods career through that uRra-celestial region whose beauty 
no poet has ever worthily sung ; in the midst of me gods, the Soul 
eqmpped with heavenly wings, and guiding a chariot drawn by two 
Bteeds, held its course through the ultra-celestial sphere, enjoying the 
vision of truth. But one oi the steeds was restive and ungovernable, 
and it happened that many souls could not control this steed. In con- 
sequence confusion was created in their ranks ; in the tumult the wings 
of many were injured, and they fell ever lower and lower, till at last 
they fell to the earth to the region of material substance, %,e,, to the cor- 
poreal condition. The Soul that in its previous state had enjoyed most 
fully the vision of Being, became the Soul of a philosopher ; the Soul 
that stood next in rank became the Soul of a king, and so on through a 
graduated series of himian conditions down to the tyrants and sophists 
who hold the lowest places of all. In this first generation Souls do not 
enter into the bodies of brutes. 

10. The meaning of this myth seems to be that the Soul in its incor- 
poreal state had committed some offence for which it was punished by 
miprisonment in the body. Hence it is that Plato everywhere speaks of 
its imion with the body not as an advantage, but as an evil. He calls 
the body the grave in which the Soul is shut in as a corpse ; he calls it 
a prison, in which the Soid is confined like a captive ; a heavy chain 
which binds the Soul, and hinders the free expansion of its energy and 
its activity. The culpability which has been punished by the imprison- 
ment of the Soul within the body must have consisted, as indicated by 
the myth we have quoted, in the tendency towards the objects of sense ; 
for we can hardly understand the restive steed to signify other than the 
iwiOvfita which we have seen to be that part of our nature which is in 
continual revolt against the law of reason. 

11. The immortality of the (rational) Soul is emphatically asserted 
by Plato, and in Phcedo the theory is supported by several arguments. 
Iliese arguments may be briefly stated thus : 

{a) Everywhere opposites generate opposites. Death follows life, 
and out of death life is again generated. Man cacmot form an exception 
to this universal law. As man, therefore, passes from life to death, so 
must he again awake from deatib to life. Tnis would be impossible if the 
Soul, the principle of life, came to an end in death. It must, therefore, 
live on, that in its re union with a body man may wake to life again. 
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(b) Being a simjde iubstance, the Soul is kindred ia nature to that 
which is absolutely simple and immutable (the Idea) ; in the same way 
as the body, being a composite substance, is kindred in nature to things 
sensible and changeable. As then the body, because of this affinity with 
that which is destructible, is itself destructible, so must the Soul, because 
of its affinity with the indestructible, be itself indestructible. 

{c) If tne Soul has existed by itself before its union with the body, it 
follows that it must exist after separation from it. Now it is proved 
from the peculiar character of our cognitions that the Soul existed be- 
fore its union with the body, it fc^ows tiben that it will outlive its 
separation from the body. 

(d) Furthermore, nothing can be at once itself, and the opposite of 
itself ; it is impossible that the same object should have a share in two 
contradictory Ideas at the same time. *Kow the Soid is essentially life, 
for life is self -movement, and self-movement is the very essence of the 
Soul. But if the Soul participates in the Idea of " life," and is a Soul 
only in so tar as it participates in this Idea, it follows that it cannot ad- 
mit into itself the opposite of life, t.^., death. A dead Soul is a contra- 
diction in terms. The Soul is, therefore, not merely immortal, its life is 
absolutely eternal, essentially excluding every possibility of dissolution. 

(e) Again, the dissolution of any being whatever can be accom- 
plished only by some evil antagonistic to the nature of that being. The 
one evil which is antagonistic to the nature of the Soul is vice, t.e., moral 
eviL But this is clearly not capable of destroying the being of the 
Soul, consequently the Soid cannot be destroyed ; it is therefore in- 
corruptible, immortal (De Rep. X., p. 608). This argument gains ad- 
ditional force if we consider that the destruction of the Soul by moral 
evil would mean that the wicked have no punishment to expect — a con- 
sequence which is wholly at variance with the Moral Order. (Phaedo, 
p. 107.) 

(/) Lastly, Plato, in Tim4mis, appeals in proof of the Soul's immor- 
tality to the goodness of God, who could not destroy a creature of 
beauty, even though it were a thin^ destructible by nature. In Phado 
he appeals to the conduct of the phflosopher whose effort after knowledge 
is a constant effort after incorporeal existence, a striving to die. 

12. Plato always connects the notion of immortality with the notion 
of retribution after death. The latter principle he holds as firmly as 
the immortality of the Soul. The good are rewarded after death, the 
wicked punished according to their deserts. In his exposition of this 
doctrine, Plato frequently introduces the ancient myths ; for, according 
to him, nothing truer or better can be said on this theme than what is 
contained in these myths. The several myths which he introduces are 
not, however, always consistent with one another, and it would hardly 
be possible to explain away their differences. The fundamental notions 
which are put forth in these several myths may be stated as follows : 

{a) The man whose life has been good and pleasing to God, and has 
been purified by philosophic effort, enters immediately after death iato 
a condition of bliss ; those who have cultivated the merely social virtues 
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must pass through a previoas prooess ol purificatiou ; those who pass 
out 01 life answerable for some misdeeds, but only for such as can still 
be cured, have a temporary punishnaent to suffer ; those whose misdeeds 
are incurable, are doomed to eternal reprobation. These who are not 
fuUy purified, retain after death somethiuff of corporeal being, which 
forms a shroud in which they hover restlesdy over the graves of their 
bodies till their tutelary demons conduct them to the nether world. 

(6) Souls, after death, do not remain permanently in the disembodied 
state, they enter into other bodies (metempsychosis), but into such as cor- 
respond to the moral condition in which they have quitted Uf e. The good 
enter into the bodies of men ; the less perfect into the bodies of women ; 
the wicked into the bodies of beasts; the species of brute body into 
which each soul enters is determined by the species of vice or passion 
to which it was addicted in life. 

(c) All these processes are accomplished within a period of ten 
thousand years. Wlien this term has been completed, all souls return 
to the condition out of which they passed in their first process of genera- 
tion, and a new cosmical period begins. Plato sometimes speaks of an 
earlier period, which may be described as a golden age. There was then 
no evil, and no death ; the earth spontaneously brought forth food in 
abundance ; man and beast lived together in friendly concord ; there was 
no distinction of sexes ; men were produced from the earth by spontaneous 
generation. AU this came to an end at the beginning of the next great 
period — a period which was introduced by a great cosmical revolution. 
It was then that the world, as we know it now, first came into existence 
(Polit. p. 296.) It was then that the distinction of the sexes was first 
established, and that the human species was reproduced by carnal gene- 
ration. "We have here distorted traditions of a happier and more highly 
privileged condition of existence enjoyed by the first men. 



Plato's Ethics and Political Philosophy. 

§31. 

1. We begin oui^ account of Plato's ethical system with his inquiries 
into the nature of pleasure, and into its bearing upon man's moral life. 
In this connection Plato endeavours to establish a mean between the 
Hedonism of the Cyrenaic school and the doctrines of the Cynics. He 
distinguishes between true and false pleasures. The first are those 
which arise from virtue, and, in a special manner, from the knowledge of 
truth. False pleasures, on the other hand, are those which have not 
their source in virtue, and are, moreover, antagonistic to virtue, and de- 
structive of it. True enjoyment, real Measure, is pure;^ and does not 
affect the purity of the Soul ; false pleasure is impure^ and defiles the 
Soul. 

2. It follows from this that all pleasures are not evil, nor to be 
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avoided as evil. The Oynics are not justified in their absolute condemna- 
tion of pleasure. But neither is it true that every pleasure is good, and 
a thing to be striven for. Hedonism with its unqualified exaltation of 
pleasure is as one-sided as Cynicism. The truth lies between the two 
theories. To secure the pure and real pleasure which springs from 
virtue must be the object of human endeavour ; such pleasure is the 
true good for man ; but he must fly the impure and false pleasures 
which the senses supply, and which are at variance with virtue ; they 
are an evil for him. 

3. The relations which Plato further establishes between pleasure 
and virtue are analogous to those which he establishes between Matter 
and Ideas. Matter, by participating in the ideal order, takes form and 
orderly arrangement ; analogously, pleasure receives from virtue its true 
significance and its rightful limitation. Pleasure is further like matter in 
tlus that it exists in a condition of continual change, that it is unstable 
and transient, and by virtue only is made to share in the good — »>., in 
the enduring. Not pleasure by itself, nor virtue by itself, is the true 
good of men, but only the combination of both — the union of virtue as the 
formal, determining element, with pleasure as the material and determined. 

4. So much being premised, we are now in a position to deal with 
the further question — What, according to Plato, is the Supreme Good 
for man P To understand rightly Plato's teaching on this point, we 
must distinguish between the Supreme Good in the objective sense of 
the term and the Supreme Good in the subjective sense. This distinction 
being drawn, we find that Plato teaches : — 

(a.) Man's Supreme Good, in the objective order, is the " Idea of the 
Good ;" and as this is one with God, it follows that man must find his 
Supreme Good in God. Goods are either goods of the soul, or goods of 
the body, or external goods of fortune ; the goods of the soid surpass 
all the others, but amongst these the Idea of the Good — God, holds the 
highest place. Man must, therefore, endeavour to rise to God, and find 
his Chief Good in Him. 

(J.) Subjectively considered, the Chief Good of man is Happiness. 
The basis of Happiness is the assimilation of man with God. (l)e Rep. 
X., p. 613 ; Theaet. p. 176.) The assimilation with God is effected by 
knowledge and by enthusiastic love of God as the Supreme Good. In 
the knowledge ana love of God as the Supreme Good consists, then, the 
supreme happiness of man. 

5. The means by which man must reach his highest happiness in 
God is virtue. Plato's description of virtue resembles that of the 
Pythagoreans : virtue is Harmony, vice is Discord ; man is virtuous if 
his inner nature is rightly ordered, if the parts of his Soul hold their 
natural relations to one another ; man is wicked if this interior order is 
wanting, if the parts of his Soul are unnaturally at variance with one 
another. Virtue is, therefore, the health of the Soid ; vice is its disease ; 
in virtue consists its beauty and its strength ; vice makes its weakness 
and deformity. Virtue must be loved for its own sake, not for sake of 
external goods. 
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6. Virtue^ being tlie inner hannony of the Soul, is essentially one ; 
it admits, howeyer, of a division into four cardinal yirtues, a division 
which is based on the distinction between the three parts of the Soul. 
The four cardinal virtues are Wisdom, Fortitude, Temperance, and 
Justice. Wisdom (ao^ia) belongs to the rational Soul, and consists in 
true knowledge. Fortitude or courage (avS/oc/a) is a virtue of the 0vfi6g, 
and is exercised in resolute striving after the Good, without any regard 
for the attendant difficulties. Temperance {<rw<lipo<r6vn) belongs to the 
appetitive Soul {BTriOvfiia), and manifests itself in the control of the 
desires and their restraint within proper limits. Justice (BtKaioavvn) 
belongs at once to all three parts of the Soul, and consists in this, that 
each part of the Soul, occupying the position assigned it by nature^ 
discharges its proper, functions, without passing beyond its own sphere. 
Justice is thus the bond and union of the other virtues, the principle of 
order within the Soul. Justice, as applied to the relations of man and 
the gods, is called Piety {6<Ti6Tfig). 

7. The principal among the four cardinal virtues is Wisdom. The 
other virtues can be acquired by practice and habitual exercise ; but if 
they are not associated with Wisdom, they are mere shadows of true 
virtue, and they must degenerate — Temperance into stupidity, and Forti- 
tude into brutish impulse. Plato goes so far in his commendation of 
the virtue of Wisdom as to assert that the man who possesses this 
virtue possesses all the other virtues, and has no further need to 
acquire them by practice. He is thuus led at last to the Socratic theory 
that the man who possesses true knowledge cannot do wrong. No one 
does wrong knowingly; the evil-doer acts in ignorance; ignorance is 
the real e^, and the source of all evil. We can now imderstand why 
and to what extent Plato holds that virtue can be imparted by 
instruction. 

8. From these doctrines the conclusion follows that the efport to 
gam Wisdom (Philosophy) is the highest ethical duty of human life. 
This efport after Wisdom, sustained by the love of tne good and the 
beautiful, has two aspects, a theoretical and a practical. 

(a.) In its practical aspect it consists in the emancipation of the 
rational Soid from the body ; for the body is only a hindrance to the 
Soul in its effort to attain true knowledge. The philosopher must give 
his first attention to the Soul ; he must give thought to the body only 
in so far as extreme necessily requires. The life of the philosopher 
must be a continual efPort to rid himself of the body, a constant prepa- 
ration for death ; nay, it should be, in a certain sense, a continual death. 

(J.) In its theoretical aspect this striving after Wisdom consists in 
the constant endeavour of man to extend and to perfect his knowledge 
of truth. He must ever increase in the knowledge of things divine, 
imtil he at length attains to that contemplation of the divinity of which 
the Soul is deprived at its first entrance into the body. In this way 
man reaches assimilation with God, the Supreme Good, and becomes 
possessed of the bliss which it confers. In the present life he can never 
reach this goal ; his perfection is to be attained in the life to f oUow. 
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9. The man who by virtue, and chiefly by the virtue of Wisdom, 
makes himself like to God, becomes thereby the friend of the gods. 
The gods love the virtuous man, and bestow favours upon him ; the 
evils that overtake him are no more than punishments of previous faults. 
Virtue brings man into relation with the Divinity ; and man is, there^ 
fore, not virtuous if he does not honour the gods. Irreli^on is not 
only the most egregious folly, it is also the fi;roBse8t immorality. 
Moreover, the attainment of virtue is a task of much difficulty ; the aid 
of the gods is absolutely necessary in accomplishing it ; virtue may, in 
fact, be regarded as a gift of the o^ods. 

10. We pass now to the poUtical philosophy of Plato. Here we 
notice that Plato emphatically rejects the notion of the Sophists that all 
right and all law are derived from the State, and exist only within it. 
He holds that there exist a natural right and a natural law, which have 
their validity without the concurrence of the State, and independently 
of the State. Nevertheless, he follows his leaning towards the abso- 
lutism of civil authority so far, that in his theory the rights of indi- 
viduals are practically effaced by the rights of the State. In his opinion, 
the State, as the totality, has absolute power over individuals. The 
well-being of the whole is first in importance ; the prosperity of indi- 
viduals is admissible only as far as it comports with the weU-being of 
the whole. Individuals are, therefore, boimd to render to the State 
entire submission and unconditional obedience ; private interests must 
be sacrificed to the public good, and nothing can be permitted which 
does not serve the common interests. In this portion of his system 
Plato has not succeeded in rising above that absolutism of civil authority 
which was recognised in practice by almost all ancient States.* 

11. Beginning with these principles, Plato, in his work " De Eepub- 
lica," constructs his ideal State — i,e,y he sketches a State which would 
correspond perfectly to the Idea of the State. In this sketch we find he 
borrows many details from the Hellenic polities, in particular from the 
Doric system of legislation. After sketching the "perfect State" in the 
Bepublic, he proceeds, in the Laws, to describe the " second-best ; " for 
he is aware that, in view of the actual circumstances of society, the 
"perfect" State can be realised only with great difficulty, if at alL 

12. In his sketch of the Ideal State, we observe that Plato looks on 
the State as but the human indi^ddual magnified, and that he models his 
sketch on the nature of man. As the inner nature of man, the Soul, has 
three parts, so the State consists of three orders : the order of husband- 
men, artisans, and traders (productive class), corresponding to the appe- 
titive soul {imOvfua) ; the order of guardians or warriors (defensive 
class), corresponding to the Oufiog ; and the order of rulers, corresponding 
to the rational soul, \6yoQ. And as the perfection of the inoividual 
depends on virtue, the divisions of which correspond to the several parts 
of the Soul, so the perfection of the State consists in this, that the 

* Plato exempts reliffion from this abaolute jnrisdiotion of the State i it bekaigi to 
God only (t.e., to the ApoUo of Delplu) to regulate religious practsces and ooncems. 
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producjiag clafis is guided by ^teOipemaiee, the defensive class by Talour, 
the Tiding class by wisdom, and that, finally, the entire body 'politic 
should be controlled by justice— f.«., that each order, according to its 
rank in the State, should laithfully and fully discharge its own functions, 
without passing out of its own sphere. In order that the Sta;te may 
reach this perfection, it must engage its citizens to the practice of the 
Tirtues becoming their position. This is the primary duty which self- 
interest imposes upon it. 

13. Plato bestows little attention on the productive order, which he 
places lowest in the State ; he assigns to its members little more than 
the duties of slaves. But he occupies himself at length with the defen- 
sive order, for from this order the rulers come. In this portion of his 
system he is an advocate of the principle of absolutism in government, 
and of absolutism of the socialistic type. He insists on a community of 
goods in the order of guardians ; no individual shall possess property. 
All shall eat and lodge together. Money shall not be allowed. In the 
order of guardians Plato also requires community of wives ; there shall 
be no marriage, no family. The rulers shall assign certain women to 
certain men ; these shall cohabit for a period to be determined by law ; 
the children generated must not know their parents ; they shall be taken 
from them immediately after birth, and shall be brought up in common 
in a separate place, under the care of the State. Cohabitation may be 
allowed beyond the period fixed by the law, but any fruit of this inter- 
course must be destroyed in embryo. 

14. The public education of children shall be continued till their 
twentieth year. In the first stage of this education, the development of 
the body must be the chief object of the educator ; then follows the 
learning of myths ; and then, in succession, gymnastics, reading and 
writing, poetry, music, mathematics, and finally military exercises. At 
this point a division of the pupils must be made : those who are less apt 
for Imowledge, but adapted lor deeds of valour, remain warriors ; the 
others study the sciences tiU their thirtieth year. Then comes a second 
division. The less capable are devoted forthwith to the less important 
public offices ; the more distinguished pursue the study of Dialectic from 
their thirtieth to their thirty-fifth year, and are then appointed to posts 
of command tiU their fiftieth. After this they finally reach the per- 
fection of philosophy — ^the contemplation of the Idea of the Good ; they 
become philosophers in the true sense of the word, and as such are ad- 
mitted into the number of the rulers, and imdertake the highest offices 
of State functions. The course of education is the same for boys and girls 
aHke. It has been seen that poetry forms part of this system of educa- 
tion, but this must be understood of that species of poetry which is an 
imitation of the Good— i.e., of religious hymns; the art which imitates 
only the world of phenomena in which good and evil are mingled 
together must be excluded, for it serves only to excite the passions. 
Poets who cultivate this species of art are to be banished from the 
State. This kind of imitative poetry is not real art, for the Good alone 
is really beautiful. 
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15. We see that Plato's Ideal State can be realised only when philo- 
fiophers become rulers of the State or the rulers are guided by a sound 
philosophy. This requirement Plato abandons in the '' second-best" 
State. Here the theory of Ideas ib not introduced as the basis of the 
scheme for the rulers' education ; stress is chiefly laid on training in 
mathematics ; the mode of divine worship is more nearly in accord with 
the notions prevalent in Hellas ; private property and marriage remain 
untouched. 



The Platonic School. 
§ 32. 

1. It is customary to distinguish among the followers of Plato three, 
-or in more detailed division five, successive phases or schools of thought : 
the Old Academy, the Middle, and the New. The Old Academy includes 
the first of the five schools ; the Middle, the second and third ; the New 
Academy, the fourth and fifth. 

2. By the representatives of the Old Academy the central doctrine 
of Plato's system, his theory of Ideas, was interpreted, under the 
influence of Pythagorean notions, in combination with a theory of 
numbers. With this was associated a theology partly mystical, and 
partly popular, in which, at a later period, demonology occupied an 
important place. To the Old Academy belong : — 

(a.) SpeusippuB, a son of Plato's sister, and his successor in his teaching functions 
(head of the Academy, 347-339). Spensippus is said to have maintained the doctrine 
that to define anything we must know everything, for in definition we must state the 
dififerenoes between thmgs, and to do this we must discover aU the resemblances and 
differences of things, (i^usippus himself is said to have attempted this in a work 
containing ten books). He asserted further that the Good and the Perfect in se cannot 
be the first basis of things or the One ; that which is best and most beautiful does not 
exist at the beginning, it is the ultimate term of evolution from the beginning. His 
fundamental ethical principle is happiness, obtained by acting as nature directs. 

{b.) Xenocrates of Chalcedon, successor of Speusippus as leader of the Academy 
(339-314), " endeavoui*ed to reduce philosophical concepts to mathematical formulie. In 
the effort to express, in all clearness, by numerical notation the manner in which Qod, 
by many intermediate stages and processes, enters into and manifests Himself in the 
' world of phenomena, he was led into all kinds of sensuous, fantastic, and superstitious 
notions.'* 

(c.) Heraclides of Pontus — ** a distinguished astronomer, who discovered the diurnal 
revolution of the earth on its axis from west to east, and the immobility of the heaven 
of tJie fixed stars" — ^Philip the Opuntian — ^the reputed author of the Epmomia — ^Polemo, 
Grantor, and Crates, who devoted themselves mainly to ethical studies, and abandoned 
more and more completely the speculative or dialectical elements of the Platonic 
philosophy. 

3. The Middle Academy is characterized by an ever-increaaing 
tendency to scepticism. To it belong :— 

(a.) Arcesilaus (316-241), a pupil of Grantor and Polemo, the founder of the so-called 
Second Academy. He combated tne dogmatism of the Stoics, and professed the opinion 
that certain knowledge is not possible, and that the wise man should never give assent 
to any assertion. This attitude of mind he calls Forbearance {dvoxri)» i'*«** forbearance 
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from the exercifle of judsment. Equally valid reasons can always be addnoed in favour 
•of either of two contradictory propositions. We cannot, therefore, know anything, not 
even the fact that we know nothing. Aooordinglv, Arcesilans himself did not advance 
«ny proposition whatever, bnt ]^rmitted his disciples to dispute amongst themselves or 
with him. Certain knowledge is impossible, but probable opinion is atteunable, and this 
is sufficient in order to act rationally. Arcesilans was foUowed by Lacydes, Teledes, 
mid Evander. 
I JJ^Jjf^wmeadeB of Gyrene (214-129), the founder of the Third Academy, who, in the 
I vftOB, 0. 155, was sent as ambassador to Rome, in company with Dioaenes the Stoic and 
l^^Tyritolaus the Peripatetic. He advanced still further m the pam marked out by 
^yt Aroesilaus. If, he says, we wish to decide whether a jo^ven perception be true or false, 
I we must have some certedn standard to judge by ; this can be no other than the true 
perception ; with this we must compute the perception of whose truth or falsitj we 
wish to judge. But the true perception is preciselv what we are seekinff to nnd ; 
«ensuous perception cannot, therefore, be a criterion of truth. Neither can tne concept 
of tiie intellect ; for our concepts are derived from the perceptions of sense, lliere is, 
ther^ore, no criterion of truth. What we take to be truth is only the appearance of 
truth, is only a fmvSfxBvov dXtiOict viBavi^ ^vraoia, probdbile visum (Cic). We can 
attain no more tnan probabilily. We experience certain perceptions repeated fre- 
quently, occurring in tne same way, and in accord with one another. In consequence, 
A certain feeling of complacency or approval arises within us, and on this ground we 
hold them to be true, and we assert them {ifubaaig) ; the perceptions of a different kind 
we hold to be false, and we deny them {ivsfjKftamQ). In this probability there are, 
however, different degrees. We must diErtuiguish three degrees of probability: the 
perception is either probable in itself only ; or, when taken in relation to other percep- 
tions, it is found imcontradicted and probable ; or lastly, it is not only probable and 
uncontradicted, but is confirmed in all respects ( Sext. Emp. Adv. Math, vii. 1 66). We 
have further to mention that Cameadee was celebrawa as an orator, untomaohus was 
•a pupil of Cameades. 

4. The New Academy returned again to dogmatism. It includes : — 

\ la^i^Slo of Larissa, the founder of the Fourth Academy, a pupU of Clitomachus, 
jpN^uved in the time of the first Mithridatic war. He seems to nave reverted to the 
'^der Platonic teaching, and to have given lus attention chiefly to ethics, inclining in 
his views to the system of the Stoics. 

(6.) Aj;iM6chus of Ascalou, a pupil of Philo, and founder of the Fifth Academy, who, 

^^Vi^]ypt«^^rt to combine the theories of Plato with certain Aristotelian principles, and 
jmSrmoTe largely with principles adopted from the Stoics, prepared the way for tiie 

•'"^rfeo-Platonists. He endeavoured to show that the scepticism of the later Academy was 
not justified by the Platonic doctrine, and that the chief points of the doctrine of the 
Stoics are to be found in Plato. He differed from the Stoics by denyins the equality of 
vices, as well as by asserting that virtue, though it leads to a happy life, does not of 
itself produce the happiest life. Otherwise he is almost entirely in accord with them. 
<Cic. Acad. Part H. 43.) 



4. ARISTOTLE. 

LIFE AND WRITINGS OF ARISTOTLE. GENERAL CHARACTER OF HIS 

PHILOSOPHY. 

§ 33. 

1. " With Aristotle the philosophy of Greece, which in the hands 
of Plato was in form and outline the philosophy of a particular people, 
Jbecomes universal ; it loses its special Hellenistic character ; the Platonic 
dialogue is changed to a sober prose, aud, instead of myths and poetic 
imagery, we have a fixed, unimpassioned, scientific language." A new 
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tendency of thought, radically different from the Platonic, enters the 
8{^ere of philosophy with Aristotle, Aristotle does not, like Plato, 
begin with the Idea, and from the standpoint thus assumed proceed to 
study the data of experience. He begins with the data of experience, 
the empirical, the actual, and thence rises to universal, ultimate reasons. 
He does not proceed synthetically and progressively, like Plato, but for 
the most part analytically and regressively ; his method is not of the 
a priori^ or deductive kind ; it is rather a posteriori, or inductive. 
" Hence his deliberate examination of facts, phenomena, circumstances, 
and possibilities as a means of rising to xmiversal truths; hence his 
marked predilection for physical science, for nature is that which is 
nearest to us, and most actual in our experience ; hence, too, his tendency 
to push scientific investigation in every direction, for in his mind all 
facts have equal claims to consideration. This tendency led him to 
become the founder of sciences which were either imknown till his time, 
or had previously received little attention, such as Logic, Empirical 
Psychology, Natural History, Jus Natures J* 

Aristotle was bom in the year b.o. 3S4 in Sta^pra, a Greek Ck)lony of Thrace. His 
father, Nioomachus, was a physician, and was a friend of Amynteu , King of Macedonia. 
The former circnmstance may have had some influence in determininff Aristotle's love of 
natural science ; the latter may have had something to do with his subsequent invitation 
to the Macedonian Court. He lost his parents whue still youns, and in his eighteenth 
year he came to Athens, where he followed for twenty years the instructions of Plato. 
Many stories are told of his intercourse with Plato. In one anecdote Plato is made to 
say of him that he needed the rein ; that he was like a colt which kicks at its mother. 
He is charged with envy and ingratitude towards his teacher. What truth there is in 
the accusation we have no means of knowins. After the death of Plato (347), Aristotle, 
accompanied by Xenocrates, repaired to the Court of Hermias, Ruler of Atameus, in 
Mysia, where he resided for three yecurs, after which he went to Mitylene. In the 
year 343 he was invited by Philip, King of Macedonia, to undertake the education of 
his [son Alexander, then thirteen years old. He was held in high honour by both 
princes, and Alexander subsequently assisted him in his studies with princely generosity. 
Soon after Alexander's accession to the throne, Aristotle returned to Athens, where he 
founded his school in the gymnasium, caUed the Lyceum (because dedicated to Apollo 
Av«Eu>c). Walking up and down in the shaded valleys {trtpivaroC) of the Lyceum, 
Aristotle discoursed on philosophy with liis disciples. His school was hence called the 
"Peripatetic." He presided over it for twelve years. In the morning he taught his 
more advanced pupils the more recondite truths of science (acroamatic investigations) ; 
in the evening he discoursed to a large crowd (exoteric discourses) on the sciences which 
belong to general culture (Gellius.) After the death of Alexander he was accused of 
impiety (d<rc/3€ia) by the Macedonian party at Athens. He withdrew from the prosecu- 
tion, and sought refuge at Chalcis, in Euboea, where he died soon after, b.o. 322. 

3. The writings of Aristotle were composed partly in popular, and partly in scientific 
(acroamatic) form. The latter have, in large part, come down to us ; of the former only 
fragments survive. The strictly scientific works of Aristotle, which were, with scarce 
an exception, composed during his stay at Athens, are divided, according to the nature 
of the subject-matter, into logical, metaphysical, physical, and ethical ; in addition to 
which we have an incomplete treatise on Poetry, and a treatise on Rhetoric. 
f (a) The whole of the logical treatises of Aristotle are included under the title 
' Organon." To the Organon belong : — (1) the Kan7yopia(, a treatise on the highest or 
fundamental concepts ; (2) TIcpt ipfjLriveiac (de interpretatione) a treatise on Judgments 
and Propositions ; (3) 'AvaXvriKd irftonpa, on Inference, and 'AvaXvnicd vanpa on 
Proof, Definition, Division, and the Knowledge of Principles ; (4) ToirtKa treating of 
" dialectical " or probable conclusions ; and (5) Ilcpi iro^cortcwv Vkiyx*av on Fallacies, and 
the means of detecting them. 

{b) The works called the " Metaphysics " of Aristotle received this name from the 
circumstance that in the arrangement of the writings of Aristotle one of the editors of 
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his works (most likely Andranloas of Rhodes), inyiew of the distinction drawn by 
AristoUe between the irp^rtpoy irpbQ 4f(^C coid the vportpov ^um, placed these books 
next in order to the Physics, and included them all under the title rd fiird ^wrvsSu 
Aristotle himself |^ve the name wfnarri ^oooAia to what we now call Metaphysics. The 
Metaphysics consist of fourteen books, which, nowever, do not stand in any strictly logical 
relations to one another ; the second book is said to be spurious. We shsJl see uter 
what, according to Aristotle, is the scope and subject-matter of Metaphysics. 

(c) Of the works relating to Physics or NatunJ Science, the following are of special 
importance to philosophy: — (1) The ^vvixif dspSavic (de physica auscultatione, also 
called ^voixd or rd vtpi (^vobuq) in eiffht books — a treatise on physical nature ; (2) Htpl 
ovpavov (de coelo), on the heavens, in four books ; (3) Uipl ytvktrsias cat ^opde (de genera- 
tione et corruptione) in five books — an exposition of the principles of feneration and 
dissolution in nature ; (4) MertiapoXoyiKd or wtpi fisnwptay (de meteoris) m four books ; 
(5) Ufpl rd i^ifa i<rropiai (de historia animal ium) in ten books, of which, however, the 
tenth is said to be spurious — a natural history and comparative physioloey of ^^nirnitlif ; 
to which are to be added (6) Uepi ^^oiv fiopluw (de partibus animalium) in lour books, and 

(7) U^^i ^«W ytvkffeiitQ (de generatione animalium) in five books. * 

(d) llie psychological treatises of Aristotle are usually included in the list of his 
treatises on physical nature. (1) First in this section comes his treatise Ilepi ^fvx^lQ in 
three books, in which Aristotle develops his theory of psychology. We have, in addi- 
tion, a number of smaller treatises, d!ealing with special psychological questions ; (2) 
Uepi cUtrOritr&ifc Kai altrBrfrov (de sensu et sensili) ; (3) Iltpl fivrffiriQ kuI dvafivfitniag (de 
memoria et reminisoentia) ; (4) Utpi iwirviu»v (de insomniis) ; (6) Uepi ^wov jcoi 
iypqySpeetoQ (de sonmo et viffiUa); (6) IIcp2 fiavruniQ r^c iv role ^wvotc (de divinationeper 
somnium) ; (7) Ilcpi fuucpopiornrog Kal ppaxoptSrtiToc (de longitudine et brevitate vitee) ; 

(8) Ilcpt itarJQ Kai Qavdrov (de vita et morte) ; (9) Ilepi vt&niTog iced y^pwc (de juventute 
et senectute). 

(«) In the list of Aristotle's ethical and political writings we find : (1) The 'H0cjcd 
"SiKOfjidxiia, in ten books ; (2) the ^ROiKd EifSiifuia, m seven books ; and (3) the RBued 
fiiydXa in two books. The Nicomachean Ethics is imdoubtedly the work of Aristotle 
himself ; the Eudemian Ethics is regarded as the work of his pupil Eudemus — ^not how- 
ever an original work, but merely the lectures of Aristotle preserved and reproduced ; 
the " greater ethics *' — Magna MorcUia — appears to be an extract from the two former 
works. We have furthermore (3) the UoXiriKd, apolitical philosophy based on the ethics, 
in eight books; the (4) O/covo/iucd, and (5) the treatise llEpl dptrwy ical xaicuav (de 
virtutibus et vitiis), judged^ many critics to be spurious — an opinion which cannot be 
received witibout question. The treatise IloXiretae, an account of the Constitutions of 158 
States, is lost. Lastly, we may class with the ethical writings the treatise Ilcpt 
9ro(]}riJc^C ; the treatise IlEpi otiTopixiiQ in three books : the UpopXrifiara, a collection 
made on the basis of Aristotle s notes ; and the Mip(avued, 

4. The writings here enumerated were not, it would appear, published by Aristotle 
at the time his lectures on the several subjects were delivered. This work of publication 
seems to have been done bv his pupils. In some cases, as already noticed with refl^pi^- 
to the Eudemian Ethics, the treatlise would appear to have been written or c e mpflC al^ I 
the pupils on the basis of a written treatise or lecture by Aristotle. This may account I 
for tne fact that in many instances the exposition is interrupted or defective, and that 
we frequently meet with mutilated sentences. The chronological order of the several 
treatises cannot be determined with certainty. The earliest were doubtless the logical 
treatises, then followed in (dl probability the ethical, and after these the physical, the 
psychological, and the metaphysicaL 

5. According to Strabo (xiii. 1, 54), and Plutarch ( VU, SuU. c. 26) a strange fortune 
befell the works of Aristotle after the death of Theophrastus. " The library of Aristotle 
came first into the possession of Theonhrastus, who bequeathed it to Neleus of Scepsis 
in Troas. After the death of the latter it passed into the hands of his relatives 
in his own coimtry, and they out of fear lest the princes of Pergamus should take the 
books for their own library, concealed them in a cellar or pit {di&pvl), where they suf- 
fered considerable injury. At last (about b.o. 100) ApeUicon, of Tros, a rich bibliophile, 
discovered the manuscripts, purchased them, and carried them to Athens. He endea- 
voured, as best he could, to fill up the ^ps, and then publish the works. The difficulty 
of filling up the hiatuses in the much disfigured manuscripts accounts for the defective 

* The Treatises Uipl K6<rfiov, vtpi ipvrwv, vepi Ztfutv Jccv^ffCAif, ^v<noyv<t>fUKd and xept 
Oavftaffitov dKOVfffidTuv, ore declared spuiioiiB by the oriticfl, the genubieness of the iripi drSfuav 
ypauii&v is also a matter of doubt. 
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oondition of the text of Aristotle's works in snbseqnent times. Soon after this, on the 
taking of Athens by the Romans (b.o. 87)> the manuscripts fell into the hands of Sylla. 
A grammarian named Tyrannion had access to them, and from him the Peripatetic An- 
dronicus of Rhodes received oo]^ies, upon which he based a new edition of the works of 
Aristotle, arranging them in suitable order." 

6. A Latin translation of the works of Aristotle, accompanied by the Commentaries 
of the Arabian philosopher Averroes (written about aj>. 1180), was printed at Venice in 
1489 ; and again in the same city in 1496, 1507, 1638 : and at Baole in 1638 ; the Greek 
text was printed for the first time at Venice, apud Aldum Manutium, in 1496-98, and 
then under the supervision of Erasmus and Simon Grymeus, Basilen 1631 ; again at 
Basle in 1639 and 1660 ; and then in many various editions, among which we ma^ note as 
specially important the editions of Fried. Sylburff, Franco!. 1684-87 ; of Isaac (jasaubon 
(with a Latin translation) Ludg. 1690 ; of Bu Val (Greek and Latin) Par. 1629 and 1639. 
Many of the special treatises, especially the Nicomachean Ethics, were published in 
repeated editions up to the middle of the seventh century. After this, editions of the 
special treatises rarely appear, and no edition of the complete works ia published till the 
close of the eighteenth century, when Buhle published a new edition (Greek and Latin), 
Biponti et Argentorati, 1794-1800. The most remarkable edition of the present century 
is that published by the Academy of Science, Berlin, Vols. I. and II. ; Aristoteles Gnece 
ez rec. Imm. Bekker, Berol. 1831, Vols. 3 ; Aristoteles latine, interpretibus variis, lb. 
183VVols. 4 ; Scholia in Arist. Coll. Christ. Aug. Brandis, lb. 1836. We have further 
cr^aluable Parisian edition, Didot 1848-1857, and a stereotyped Tauohnitz edition, 1831-32, 
and 1843. (Cfr. Ueberweg.) 

7. Aristotle, like Plato, makes no rigid distiiiction between pMlosopliy 
and the other sciences. With him the notion of philosophy is one witn 
the notion of science in generaL He regards philosophy as the know- 
ledge of facts and phenomena in their causes. But this definition refers 

' only to such facts and phenomena as are unchangeably the same, or at 
least such as constitute the usual order of things. W ith the merely 
casual, the castu fortuitua, science is not concerned. The complete 
definition of philosophy, as understood by Aristotle, has been expressed 
by the later exponents of his teaching in the formula : Gognitio rerum 
necessariarum et immutabilium per veras et proprias causas.'' 

8. But Aristotle goes further. He distinguishes between " First " 
and "Second'' philosophy. Under the notion " Second " philosophy, 
he includes all the sciences which deal with special branches of know- 
ledge ; the ^' First " philosophy is the universal science, and, as such, is 
the only philosophy, in the stricter sense of the word. Each science 
selects for investigation a special province, a special department of 
Being, but there is none which deals with Bein^ in general. We 
want, therefore, a science which shall take as the subject of its investi- 
gations that which the others assume. This science is the '^ First" 
philosophy. It deals with all Being, which it studies in its ultimate 
causes and principles. This is the ultimate basis of all the other 
sciences, inasmuch as it traces the principles peculiar to them back to 
the ultimate principles from which they are derived, and thus lays the 
ultimate foundation which all must rest on. 

9. Philosophy is not pursued because of any advantage or utility 
external to itself. It is its own object ; it is of such a nature that it 
can and must be sought for itself alone. It is rightly called divine 
wisdom, partly because God alone can possess it in perfection, partly 
because the highest point which philosophical knowledge strives to 
reach is God — ^the first and fundamental cause of all things. Philosophy 
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is the best and most excellent science. Other systems of mental dis- 
•cipline may be more necessary for certain special purposes, but there is 
none of greater worth or excellence ; for philosophy has Imowledge for 
its aim, and is no mere means to particular practical ends. It is the 
^ueen of sciences ; all others are to it as hand-maidens. 

10. Aristotle has not given us a complete division of philosophy, at 
least he has not established any such division as the basis of his system. 
He speaks indeed of different parts of philosophy, but he does not 
always enumerate the same parts, and he has not followed in practice 
any one of the divisions he indicates. He distinguishes between theo- 
reucaly practical, and poetical philosophy ; and he includes in the first 
division Mathematics, Physics, and the "First" Philosophy — the 
logical studies of the Organon he appears to have regarded merely as a 
science of method preparatory to philosophy. Again, he speaks of 
philosophy as consisting of three parts : Logic, Physics, Ethics. But 
he does not follow either of these divisions in his exposition ; he sets 
little store by such divisions. 

11. In separating the several parts of philosophy in our exposition 
of Aristotle's teaching, we are not following any order traced by 
Aristotle himself. We are making our own £vision. We select, as 
the most appropriate order of treatment, first Logic and Theory of 
Knowledge, then Metaphysics, then Psychology, and finally Ethics and 
Political Philosophy. 



Logic and Theory of Knowledge. 

§34. 

1. Plato dissociated intellectual knowledge from experience, and 
made the latter the occasion which gave rise to knowledge. Aristotle, 
on the other hand, makes experience the foundation of all intellectual 
knowledge, and lays it down as a principle that intellectual cognition 
has its source exclusively in experience. "Nihil in intellectu quod 
prius non fuerit in sensu" — this is the fundamental principle of the 
Aristotelian Theory of Knowledge, as it is also the point at which the 
fundamental difference between the views of Plato and Aristotle begins. 
Without sense, intellectual knowledge is impossible. Experience is, 
therefore, the basis and source of all intellectual cognition, «.«., of all 
science. 

2. In experience, however, we have to do only with individual ob- 
jects. The world of sense, which is the world of experience, consists 
wholly of siagle objects or individuals (i^ dSiaipirwv 3,pa to irav, Eth. 
Nic. VI. c. 12.) It follows that the individual is that which comes 
first in our knowledge, and that it is only in a second stage we pass 
from the individual to the general. Intellectual knowledge, knowledge 
properly so called, is concerned only with the general, and this know- 
ledge has its source in experience ; experience, nowever, brings us into 
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contact only with the individual ; it follows that what in onr knowledge 
is general, must be evolved from the individual. Of its nature, then, 
the universal takes precedence of the individual, and is more an object 
of knowledge ; but /or us the individual comes first, is more immediatelv 
the object of knowledge, and from it we must set out in order to reacn 
the universal. Plato takes the universal, the Idea, as the point of depar- 
ture in his attempt to explain by an a priori method the existence of 
individual things, and to form a philosophical conception of the world 
as a whole. Aristotle, on the contrary, begins with the individual, and 
endeavours by a posteriori methods to derive from this the universal, and 
thus to arrive at a philosophical comprehension of the imiverse. Herein we 
have a second fundamental difference between the systems of Plato and 
Aristotle. 

3. It follows from the principles thus laid down by Aristotle that the 
universal is not something standmg apart from the individual ; in other 
words, the universal cannot be regarded as having being of its own 
really distiact from the being of the several individual objects. In such 
a supposition it would be impossible to derive the universal from the 
individual. The universal must be immanent in the individual ; this is 
the only supposition on which a progress in thought from the individual 
to the universal becomes possible. Whilst, then, Plato separates the 
universal from the individual, and establishes a real distinction between 
them, Aristotle emphatically asserts the doctrine that the universal is in 
the individual, not without it. This constitutes the third fundamental 
difference between Plato's Theory of Knowledge and that of Aristotle. 

4. The imiversal existing in the individual, not apart from it, it 
follows, according to the reasoning of Aristotle, that, as invested with 
the formal character of imiversality which it possesses in our thought, it 
cannot be objectively real. The imiversal is that which is common to 
the several individual objects, viz., that which can be predicated of all 
alike. It is not a single entity ia itself, it is merely a '* predicabile de 
multis." What we fmd existmg in a nimiber of different objects, what 
these objects all alike possess, and what we can, in consequence, predi- 
cate of them all, is an imiversal. If, then, we wish to define the uni- 
versal, we must describe it as that which of its nature is such that it 
can be predicated of many individual things. We see then that 
whereas Plato holds the universal, taken formally in its imiversality, to 
be objectively real, Aristotle will admit the material entity represented 
imder this form of universality, to be objectively real, but will by no 
means admit this objective reality to be a single universal beiag. And 
here we have the fourth essential difference between the Platonic and 
Aristotelian Theory of Knowledge. 

5. On the principles here set forth rest the whole Logic and Noetic 
of Aristotle. We proceed to the exposition of his logical and noetical 
system, as based upon these principles. It will be made clear to us as 
we advance, that Aristotle does not imderstand the principles quoted, in 
the sense of the empiricist or nominalist, though this might appear at 
first sight to be the case. It will be seen that his theory of knowledge 
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avoids Empiriciam and Idealism alike, and finds a middle course between 
the two extremes, wldch secures at once the rights of Beason and of 
Experience. 

6. The psychological assmnption imderlying Aristotle's Theory of 
Knowledge is the essential difference betwe^ Sense and Intellect, be- 
tween sensuous perception and thought (aiaOtitrig and vorimg.) Sense 
and Intellect, sensuous perception and thought, are not to be made one ; 
they must be taken as essentially different functions ; Sense is concerned 
with the sensible (t6 alcrdiirdi;), Intellect has to do with the supersensible 
{to vonr^v) ; Sense has for its object the individual, Intellect, the uni- 
versal The two classes of objects being essentially different, the cor- 
responding faculties must be regarded as essentially different sources of 
knowledge. 

. 7. This being premised, the questiou arises : In what way does the 
Intellect pass from the individual object which appears in the sensuous 
perception to the universal P To answer this question Aristotle has re- 
course to the distinction between the ovtria irpuyrri and the oixrla SevTipaj 
and with the help of this distinction he unfolds his theory as follows : 

(a) First in order, says Aristotle, we have substance {ovtria wpcinj) — 
that which does not exist in anything else, and which cannot be predi- 
cated of anything else, but in whicn all else exists, and of which all 
«lse can be predicated. This notion, it is clear, can be applied only to 
the individual object, for the individual is not a predicament, but is 
rather the subject in which the predicaments have existence ; what does 
not exist in the individual has no existence at all. The individual must 
therefore be described as the ovtrta vptj-ni (substantia prima.) 

(b) Examining more closely this ovtria irpdrri, we distinguish in each 
individual two constituent elements — a real substratum {viroiatfjiBvov) of 
being, and another element by which it is made to be that individual 
which is actually presented to us (e^Soc). The former ia the determined 
element, the latter the determining. The former is the substratum of 
the Idea, the latter is the Idea itself as realized in the iudividual. The 
former is Matter *(vXv}), the latter is Form {fiopi^{\). United they form 
the constituent principles of individual being, of the oixria irpiin-fi. 
Without these two principles the ovtrla vp^rti is unthinkable.* 

(c) Keeping in view the distinction here laid down, we are led at 
once to the notion of the ovtrla Beurtpa. The Form, being that by which 
the individual is made to be what it is, is the thing which we call the 
Essence of the uidividuaL This essence is something more than the 
permanent unchanging element iu the being of the iudividual ; it is, at 
the same time, the ba^ of all its attributes ; it is of the essence that aU 
the properties or attributes which in any way belong to the individual 

* It 18 clear that Aristotle understands by fiop^fi or elioc when he nses the term to sig- 
nify constituent principles of individual objects, not the outward form or species of the 
individual which manifests itself to the senses, but the inner form or species which the 
intellect alone can perceive. Aristotle is, however, careful to make his meaning unmis- 
takable, for when he uses el^oc and ftop^4 ^ the sense of their inner forms or species, he 
adds the epithet <* Kard \6yov** 
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are predicated. It thus becomes identified with the Substance of the 
Indiyidual. This Substance of individual being, which is identical with 
its Essen ce, is the oixrla ^inpa. 

{d) The notions oifata irpdTri and ovcrfa SeCrtpa being thus defined^ 
the question next arises : What are the relations of the one to the other P 
If the ovtrla Scvrepa be no more than the determimng principle in the 
iadividual being, it follows that the question what the individual is can 
be answered only by assigning its ovcrfa Sci^c/oa. The latter, in tho 
words of Aristotle, is therefore the to tI ijv ilvai of the former, or its 
quiddity (quid est). Hence the notions fiop^fi, ciSoci oiftrla Sei^cpa, rb rl 
^v ilvat, as applied to the individual, represent, according to Aristotle^ 
one and the same thing. 

(e) Comparing several individuals, in point of quiddity or to tI ^v 
cTvac, we find several individuals to have the same quiddity — ^to be such 
that the same to rl ^v tlvai must be asserted of all of them. Thus, for 
example, all human individuals, when compared together, are found to 
have the same quiddity, the same to ri i{v elvai, the same ovola otvrzpay 
for each man stands on the same level of nature with all other men, 
possesses a being determined by the same essential characteristics. 
From this it follows that the same quiddity or olala SevTipa can be 
common to several individuals in this sense that each of these individuals 
has a like quiddity or oif<r(a Seinpa with the rest. 

(/) On the other hand, the second constituent principle of the owta 
irpwTri, Matter, is of such a nature that it can never, in any way, be 
common to several individuals. Matter, as the substratum of the 
quiddity or determinate being of a given individual, belongs exclusively 
to the individual in question ; it can in no wise be shared with another, 
and precisely for the reason that the Matter belonging to the individual 
is exclusively its own, is the individual distinct from all other indi- 
viduals, and possessed of completed being in itself. 

(g) From this it follows that in the individual Form (the ovtria 
dt{tTipa or TO t/ iJv tlvai) is the principle of Specification ; Matter, or the 
viroKitfievoVf the principle of Individuation. The Form or quiddity 
being the same in several individuals, unites these individuals into one 
species : Matter being different in each individual, determines the in- 
dividuality of each to the exclusion of all the others. On the Form or 
quiddity — the principle of specification, depends the imity of several 
individuals in one species ; on the Matter — the principle of individuation, 
depends the plurality of individuals within the same species. 

(A) We are now in a position to give an answer to the question : 
How does thought rise from the particular to the Universal P The faculty 
of sense puts before us the individual object as it appears individually in 
the world of phenomena; thought penetrates to the Form, ovaia or 
quiddity, underlying the individual, abstracts this from the individual^ 
and makes it the object of its thinking activity. The ovaia thus ap- 
prehended as an abstraction, we again predicate of the individual, 
attributing it to the individual as its proper quiddity. We next come 
to perceive that this quiddity belongs not to one individual merely 
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— that a numb^ of indiTiduals poseess a quiddity like the first ; this 
which our thought thus represents as common to many in- 
i, we naturally conceive of as predicable of many individuals^ 
%.€., we conceive of it as univeraaly and we unite imder this common con- 
cept all the individuals of which the ouoia in question is predicable. By 
this perfectly natural process are we led from the individual to the 
universal. 

8. In this process three further points are worthy of note : 

(a) In the first place it is dear that according to the mind of Aristotle the TmivenHtl 
is not merely an en» rcUioniSy a purely notional entity ; the thing represented in the con- 
cept is objectively real in the several individuaLs, for it is nothing dse than the oieia or 
quiddity of these individuals. It ia only in so far as this oMa is thought as unitferscU, 
tnat it can be called a product of thought, and even in this respect tiie procedure of 
thought cannot be said to be arbitrary, for it rests upon that likeness of the otfvia in the 
several individuals which exists as an objective fact. 

(6) In the second place it becomes evident how and in what sense Aristotle was led 
to assert that the universal is inseparable from the individual; that it is indwelling 
(immanent) {ivvTrdpxov) in the individuaL For the oi/oia dtirrspa has not independent 
existence, it exists in the individual or oioia vpurri as the quiadity of tiie latter ; and 
this oioia Mrspa is the thins represented in the universal notion. 

(c) In the third place it becomes apparent why and in what sense Aristotle asserted 
that the universal, taken objectively, is not one single being, that in the objective order 
it manifests itself only in different individuaLs. For every incBvidual, owing to the material 
element included in it, is a being completed in itself, and the common possession of the 
oifffia by several individuals, is not to be regarded as constituting oneness in being, but 
only as implying a likeness of oitoia between many individuals. 

9. Having now set forth the fundamental principles of Aristotle's 
theory of Knowledge, we pass on to his Logic. What we have first to 
notice here is the place assigned to the Concept. The Concept (\6yoc), 
according to Aristotle, has to do with the Essence (oiftria) of things. 
When our thought represents the Essence of things in abstractor it repre- 
sents it in the form of a Concept. It follows that the universal, as sueh^ 
exists only as an xmiversal Concept in the thinking mind. The deter- 
mination and exposition of the Concept {hpia^id^) is effected by Definition. 
Definition is, therefore^ nothing more than the exposition of the Essence 
of a thin^. 

10. If we consider closely any concept which represents the Essence 
of certain things to the exclusion of all others, we shall distinguish in it 
two elements, a general and a special. The general is possessed by the 
individuals included under the given concept in common with certain 
other individuals, the special element is peculiar to the former indi- 
viduals and serves to distinguish them from the latter. The general 
element is the common element, the special is the differentiating element 
(Difference). The general is tihe indeterminate, the special is the deter- 
mining element; and they may, therefore, be regarded as standing to 
one another in tlie relation of Matter and Form. 

11. It is owing to this distinction between the elements of our con- 
cepts that our conceptual knowledge does not stop at the first specific 
differences of things ; we are led to subordinate particular concepts to 
more general concepte. For the characteristics which are common to 
seversd concepts can be conceived, per abstractionem, only as themselves 
forming a concept, and thus we have a higher concept under which the 
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first are subsumed. In this way we proceed from the Specific to the 
Generic concept, from the Species to the Genus. If we push this pro- 
cess of abstraction to the utmost limit permitted by our concepts, we 
arrive at ultimate generic notions which cannot be subordinated to (sub- 
sumed under) any others : i.e.y we arrive at the so-called Categories. 

12. Aristotle enumerates ten categories, or ultimate generic notions 
(suprema ^nera) : Substance (ov<r{a), Quantity (iroadv), Quality (iToidv)^ 
Kelation (w-poc ri), Place (ttou), Time (myri), Jrosition (KiiaOai), Posses- 
sion (ixHv), Action (froi€iv), and Passion {ira<rxjuv). Everything that 
can be predicated of the objects of cognition falls under one or other of 
these concepts, and for this reason Anstotle regards them as the most 
universal or highest generic notions, and describes them as the Cate- 
&;ories of things. It is, however, only in the book " On the Categories " 
(Karnyoptai) tnat they are distinctly set forth to the number of ten. In 
other places Aristotle reduces the Categories to a smaller number. For 
example, in the Analyt. Post. I. 22, we find the ohtria contrasted with 
the remaining Categories as with so many accidents, (n/^jSc/SviKcira 
(accidentia). And in Met. XIY. 2 only three are mentioned : ra /lev 
yap ovalaif ra Si ira0v}, ra S^ Trpoc 'ri (substances, attributes, relations). 

13. From the Concept our thought proceeds to the Judgment. In 
a judgment we effect the union or the separation of two concepts 1^ 
affirming or denying the one or the other (icora^aacc &nd and^aaig). It 
is in judgment that truth or falsity in our knowledge first appears ; 
we can predicate neither truth nor falsity of the unconnected concepts. 
The truth of our knowledge consists in the accord of our judgment with 
the objective order of things, in the fact that things are in objective 
reality as we judge them to be. The falsity of our knowledge consists 
in the contradiction between our judgment and the objective order, in 
our judging things to be what in reality they are not. 

14. When a judgment has once been formed, another judgment 
may be derived from it — ^this is the process of Inference. From judg- 
ment, then, we proceed to inference. Inference is defined by Aristotle 
(Top. I. 1) as X<Woc iv S) TiOivTwv tivwv erepov rl rwy KH^eviov i? 
avir/ia\Q avfA^ivu oia tCjv KUfiivfov — ^a discourse in which from certain 
premises, and by means of these premises, something different from the 
premises necessarily follows. We must, however, distinguish between 
Syllogistic and Inductive Inference. 

(a) The Syllogism draws a particular conclusion from an universal 
major premise by means of a third proposition (minor premise), evolving 
in this process a proposition which was already virtually contained in 
the universal. In pther words, by means of the Middle Term it con- 
nects the Major Term as predicate, with the Minor as subject. In his 
teaching regarding the syllogism, Aristotle has in view only the cate- 
gorical syllogism. He distinguishes three syllogistic Figures {(TxnfJio,Ta) 
according as the Middle Term (Spog fdtrog) is subject in one premise 
and predicate in the other, or as it is predicate in both premises, or as it 
is subject in both premises. (The Fourth Figure was introduced at a 
much later period.) 
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(b) Inductive inlerencey on thd other hand, follows an opposite 
direction ; it proceeds from particular to general propositions ; it con- 
dudes from the fact that a certain concept belongs to all those members 
of a class of which we have experience that it belongs to the entire 
class, and is an essential attribute of the class. In other words, Induc- 
tion (iiraywyri^ o §5 hrayur/ri^ av\X^uTfi6g) concludes " that a concept 
of greater extension is predicate of a concept of smaller extension, from 
the fact that it is predicated of several or of all of the objects included 
under the latter." (Anal. Prior. III. 23.) 

(c) The syllogism is, of its nature, antecedent to the Inductive pro- 
cess, for it proceeds from that which is first in order of nature (the 
TTniversal) to that which is subsequent in nature (the particular). But 
for fM the Inductive Inference comes first, since it proceeds from what 
is first in our experience (the individual) to that which we attain to sub- 
sequently (the universal). In itse^ the syllogism is a more rigorous 
and a clearer form of inference ; for us Induction is the form more im- 
mediately within reach, and it is therefore the clearer and more con- 
vincing. 

15. The syllogism, in its turn, is the means of Proof. Proof con- 
sists in the demonstration of the truth of one proposition from the truth 
of another ; and as this can be effected only by deducing the one from 
the other, it follows that Proof is not possible without this syllogism. 
The syllogism, regarded as the means of Proof, is of different kinds : 

(a) The Apodictical (Demonstrative) Syllogism, when our concluBion is drawn from 
trae, certain, and indisputable premises. 

(&) The IHalectical Syllogism, which draws its oonclnsion from merely probable pre- 
mises, H Ivd^^ftfv, ex probabmbus. 

{o) The Eristic Syllogism draws its conclusion from premises which have only an 
alleged or apparent probability {U ^atvofdvo/v Md^tav). (Top. 1. 1.) * 

16. Proof, as obtained by the syllogism, cannot be carried back in- 
definitely. It must ultimately arrive at the undemonstrable, and here 
come to an end. For if proof were to continue indefinitely, it could 
never be completed — ^the endless can never be traversed — and we should 
thus have no proof at alL In such a supposition proof would become 
wholly an impossibility. The undemonstrable, which fixes the limit of 
the process of proof, must, therefore, consist of certain propositions 
whicn do not admit of proof, and which, moreover, do not need it, their 
truth being self-evident to the intellect. These propositions are, in the 
first place, the truths of Immediate Exp erience ; and, in the second, the 
First Principles of Reason (apxot). Without tiiese no proof is possible, 
they are the basis of all demonstration. 

17. The First Principles of Reason belong to the vouc-^ The mind 
arrives immediately at the knowledge of them on comparing together 
the highest or most general concepts, which it obtains by the process of 
abstraction, from the individual objects presented to it. They differ in 

* The Sopbifltical SyUogxam ii a fallacy, a oondiuiaa obtained fram false panmiBes, or by means of an 
iUee^Himate oombiiiation of the rnemben of the ayllogiam. 
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kind, just as the ultimate concepts from which the^ are formed differ in 
kind. The highest of these principles is the Principle of Contradiction : 
TO aifTo a/ia v^dp\tiv ri kcIX firi irrap^eiv aSvvarov rtf aitrt^ koI Kara to 
avTd (Met. lY. 3) : at the same tune, and under the same respect, a 
thing cannot at once be and not be. Next in order comes the principle 
of Excluded Middle. These principles are not only the first or highest 
in the order of thought, they are also the highest in the order of Ileal 
Being. Thought follows Being, and what is first in order of thought 
must be first also in the order of Being. These principles, then, control 
not only the whole domain of Logic, but also the whole domain of 
Metaphysics. 

18. The syllogism being the means of proof is also the instrument 
or operatiye element in science. Knowledge is acquaintance with the 
causes from which phenomena necessarily result ; we have knowledge 
of an object only when we understand why it is thus, and not otherwise. 
It is the task of science to penetrate to the ultimate causes and reasons 
of phenomena, to deduce and explain phenomena from these causes. 
This task can be accomplished only by the use of the rational syllogism, 
which reasons from the result to tne cause, or from the cause to the re- 
sult. The syllogism is, therefore, the indispensable instrument of 
science. Hence three important consequences : — 

(a) In the first place, science, oonaidered in its subjective aspect, holds a middle 
place between immediate experience and the first principles of Reason — ^these being the 
opposite extremes in human Knowledge. Neither mere experience,*nor a knowledge of 
first principles, can be called science. Scientific knowledge is intermediary between 
both, it is established by the rational syllogism, on the basis furnished, to which Expe- 
rience and the principles of Reason alike contribute. 

{b) Scientific knowledge, properly so called, is attainable only in the case of those 
phenomena which are of constant, or at least usual occurrence, not in the case of those 
which appear only occasionally or accidentcJly ; for the former permit us to argue the 
existence of a cause uniformly effective ; the latter warrant no such conclusion. 

{o) Lastly, since the truths reached by the scientific sylloffism are necessary truths^ 
it follows that not only has science to deal with the unchangeable and necessary elements 
of things, but further that its aim is to obtain knowledge of that which is necessaiy. 
Hence the general maxim : Scientia est de necessariis. 

19. We may sum up our exposition of this part of Aristotle's 
philosophy in the words of the philosopher himself (Anal. post. I. 18) : 
There are two means to intellectual knowledge — Induction, or rather 
the abstraction obtained through Induction, and the rational Syllogism. 
Everything that we know scientifically we know by the one means or 
by the other. Induction — which enables us to reach general notions 
by a process of abstraction — conducts us immediately to the concepts of 
widest universality, and mediately to the First Principles which result 
from comparing tnese concepts together. The rational Syllogism, on the 
other hand, adopting as its basis both Experience and the First Prin- 
ciples of Reason, conducts us to the causes of phenomena, and aiding us 
to reach the ultimate and highest causes of all Being, lifts us at last to 
Philosophy — ^the crown of intellectual knowledge, the queen of aU the 
sciences. 
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Metaphysics. 
§35. 

1. We have already indicated what Aristotle conceiYes to be the 
province of Metaphysics, or the First Philosophy. It deals with Real 
i3eing as such ; it investi^tes the principles or ultimate causes of Being. 
The first question which Metaphysics has to answer is this : What are 
the common principles of all Being. In answering this question, 
Aristotle first replies indirectly, examining and refuting the opinions of 
earlier philosophers. He then replies directly, setting forth his own 
teachi ng on. the subject. 

2. With regard to his refutation of other philosophers, we shall here 
confine ourselves to his arg^aments against Plato's theory of Ideas. 
Ideas, in Plato's sense of the word, he says, are not the principles of 
Being; nay, such Ideas are not admissible at all; and this for the 
following reasons : — 

(a.) In the first place, the Platonic Theory of Ideas is wholly barren : ''These ideas 
are only a meaningless duplication of sensible objects (a kind of altrdtird dtSiOf eternal 
sensibles),*' and do not in anywise help to explain the existence of individual objects. 
They contain only the forms of things, and these must be combined with Matter in order 
to ^ve the things actual existence. This combination can only be effected through 
motion ; and Ideas are not the moving principles of things. (Met. I. 7, 9 ; XII. 3 ; 
XIIL6.) 

(b,) Ideas are said to represent and to contain the essences of things. Now, it iB 
altogether impossible that the essence of a thino; and the thing itself should exist apart 
from one anouier. This the more, that such an admission leads to manifest contradiction. 
For '' if an universal idea, v,g,, ' animal' exists apart from the * man' and ' horse' con- 
tained under this imiversal idea, we may ask whether this idea as it is in the latter is 
numericallv one and the same in all, or are there different ideas in the different objects ? 
The first alternative cannot be admitted, for a notion cannot remain numerically one in 
things that are different, otherwise the generic concept would be simultaneously deter- 
mine by the specific differences of several species, t.e., by opposite attributes — an evident 
contradiction. Nor can the second alternative be accepted, for in this case the eenus 
would be really multiplied in the species, and thereby the unity of the concept womd be 
destroyed — and it is rlato's aim to maintain the unity of the concept." (Met. VII. 14.) 

(c.) ''Again, these Ideas, described as distinct from the objects which participate 
in them, either have nothing in common with these objects beyond the name, or they have 
a certain community of nature with them. In the first case, they are entirely without 
effect for the knowledge of the objects in question ; in the second, the community of 
nature supposes participation in a third entity common to both" — i.e. the Ideas and the 
correspondmg individual objects require a third common prototype, on which both shall 
be modelled ; v.g. the individual man and the Idea of man require a " third man" (rpiVoc 
dv9pi$nroQ), Met. I. 9 ; VII. 13. (This argument of the " third man" seems to nave 
become proverbial amonff the opponents of the Platonic theory.) 

{d.) Plato caUs the Ideas "prototypes" of the objects of sense, and describes the 
relation in which the latter stand to them as a " participation." But these are empty 
words, mere poetical metaphor, which explains nothing, and, besides, entails absurd 
consequences. For, since one and the same object is frequently included under several 
different concepts — v,g, Socrates is included not only under the concept ' man,' but also 
under the concepts ' animal' and ' biped' — ^it follows that for one and the same object we 
must have several prototypes, and that Ideas are not prototypes of sensible objects, but 
are derived from tnem in the same way as the generic concepts are derived from the 
species. Met. I. 9 ; XIII. 5. 

(6.) The fact that there is such a thing as scientific knowledge is no argument in 
favour of this theory ; " we may, indeed, conclude from this fact that the universal has 
a real existence, but not that it has a separate existence. If the latter consequence fol- 
lowed, other consequences would follow which the Platonists would not and could not 
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admit. For example, it would follow that there exist Ideas oorres^nding to works of 
art, and even to things which have no substantial bein^, such as attributes and relations, 
for we have single concepts of each of these things (rd v6ri/ia ?i/).* 

3. From the negative side of Aristotle's teacliing we pass to the 

Sisitive. The pnnciples of all Being, as given by Ajristotle, are four : 
atter (SArj), Form (/iop^/; or elSoc), Efficient or Moving Cause (to 
KivriTiK6v)y and Final Cause or End {to ov Ii/cko). These are the neces- 
sary assumptions, the ultimate basis of all Being, and are not themselves 
derived from anything else ; they are, therefore, Principles (apxoO ^^ 
things (Phys. I. c. 6, 2) ; they are also Causes (aina), inasmuch as the 
Existence as well as the Being of things is dependent on them (Met. I. 3 ; 
Phy^s. II. c. 3, 1, seq.). "The earher Greek philosophers," remarks 
Anstotle (Met. I. 3, aeq.), " investigated only the Matenal Principles of 
things ; Empedocles and Anaxagoras inquire into the Cause of motion ; 
the Formal Principle has not been clearly indicated by any of the earlier 
philosophers, the nearest approach to it has been made by the authors 
of the Theory of Ideas ; lastly, the Principle of Final Causes has been 
understood and recognized by the older philosophers only in a relative, 
not in an absolute sense." 

4. The first of the four principles of Being is Matter. Matter is 
that which is indeterminate in itself, but capable of determination. As 
such, it is the substratum of all that comes to be — that out of which all 
things are made. Everything that comes into being arises out of a 
condition the opposite of that on which it enters, and everything that 

g Irishes passes into a condition the opposite of that in whicn it existed, 
ut of iSTon-being arises Being ; the Existent passes in turn into the 
Non-existent. This process is impossible imless we suppcVse an imder- 
lying substratum in which the origin and the dissolution of things are 
accomplished; this substratum is Matter. Matter is not, therefore, a 
determinate Being ; it is merely the indeterminate substratum of all 
determinate Being. 

5. The second principle of Being is Form, a principle in immediate 
relation with Matter. Matter is the indeterminate but determinable 
element ; Form is the determining element — i.e. it is a principle, within 
the object, giving it determinate character. Matter is that out of which 
a thing is made ; Form is that into which it is made. What comes to 
be comes to be something, and the element by which it comes to be this 
determinate something is its Form. Form, as conceived by Aristotle, is 
not merely external shape or conformation, it is an intrinsic principle of 
Being, by which the inner nature of the object becomes what it is. 

6. The union of Matter and Form constitutes the Substance — the 
concrete Being of the object. Neither Matter by itself nor Form by 
itself is, properly speaking, a being ; it is only the union of both that 
can be so designated. Matter and Form imited constitute the specific 

nature, which, being realized in the individual, comes before us as 

• 

* It is olMervable fhat, in his refutation of the Flatonio theory, Aristotle awwimwi throughout thai Plato 
regarded Ideas as possessed of independent existence, apart firom sensible things, and aput also from the 
Being of God. This assumption being granted, his arguments are conclusive. But this oould not be said of 
them if we assume the right explanation of Plato's theory to be that he regarded Ideas only as oonoeptiona. 
of the Divine mind. 
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Substance or detemunate being. Considering Matter and Form in their 
relations to the determinate being that results from their imion^ we are 
able to fix still more distinctly their relations to one another. 

(a.) Matter is naturally destined to receive a Form ; hence its ten- 
dency towards Form resembles the tendency of the female to the male. 
This lack of Form in Matter does not mean mere negation ; it is the 
want of something which should be present, it is Privation (arlpntng). 
Privation (aripriaiQ) is the peculiar characteristic of Matter considered 
in itself, apart from Form. Taken thus by itself, it appears to possess 
merely negative characteristics. There is, however, a positive charac- 
teristic involved in the notion before us; namely, its disposition to 
become determinate by means of a Form ; without lliis disposition the 
lack of the Form could not be called Privation. 

(J.) The privation of Form as applied to Matter can be understood 
in two senses — absolutely and relatively. A substance which already 
possesses definite Form may stand in the relation of Matter to a higher 
substance, inasmuch as it may receive a higher Form, and thus become 
a higher substance. In this case, the privation which affects the Matter 
in question is merely relative, involving only the want of that higher 
Form to which the Matter can and should attain. "We can, however, in 
thought, separate Matter from any and every Form, and consider it as 
entirely f onnless. In this case the privation is absolute. Matter con- 
sidered as subject to this absolute privation, represented in thought as 
deprived of all Form, is called " Primal Matter'* (8Xi| irpwrij). Materia 
Prima. This is Matter kqt i^oxnv ; whenever we speak of Matter without 
qualification we must be imderstood to speak of " JPrimal Matter.'' 

(c.) That Form may be realized in fact, Matter must be presupposed ; 
the actual reality, however, depends upon the union of Form with 
Matter. In a substance composed of Matter and Form, Matter may 
thus be regarded as the Potentiality (Svvaiuug), Form as the Actuality 
(IvTfXIx^to). The element which constitutes the possibility of the sub- 
stance is Matter ; the element constituting its actuality is Form. Matter 
apart from Form, in the order of actual' existence, is therefore wholly 
unthinkable. We must, indeed, suppose a Matter without any Form what- 
ever, as the basis of all existent substances, but, as such, it is itself never 
actually existent, and can never so exist, for the reason that it is in itself 
mere potentiality. The predicate of Being can be attributed to it only if 
we understand it to be in the order of possibility, not in the actual order. 
((/.) Form, or hrekix'^ia, is the actuality of things ; but we must 
draw a distinction between IvrcXIycca irpwrri and Ivipysia. The kvTeXi\ua 
TT/owrij is the actuaKty of the object, the complement or completion of 
the substance in the order of actual being ; the ivipyetay on the other 
hand, is its Activity, of which the actual substance is the principle and 
the source. Form, it will be observed, can be caUed Entelechy only 
when understood to be one with the ivreXix^ta tt/owtti ; hipyeia, on the 
other hand, is dependent on the Form, for Form is the principle of 
actuality. Aristotle does not, however, maintain strictly this distinction 
between the two concepts ; he not unfrequently describes Form as htpyna. 
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7. The third principle of Being is Efficient (or Moying) Cause. It 
is a fact of experience that there is moyement in the world about us. 
Moyement supposes a moving cause; without this it is unthinkable. 
The moving cause, whatever be its nature, cannot be conceived as mere 
potentiality, it must always be an actual being; for only the actual 
being can exert an hipyeia, or, in the present instance, actively produce 
movement. Every movement, then, supposes an actual cause, an ente- 
lechy proper, from which the movement proceeds. 

8. With regard to motion itself (icfi/ijcnc), the following are the chief 
points of Aristotle's teaching : — 

(a.) Motion, in general, is the actualization of the possible, 17 rov 
^vvaTov^ 1i Swarov ivT(Xi')(Bia (Fhys. III. 1). It is, therefore, the 
tranjEdtion from the possible to the actual. Wherever a process of transi- 
tion from possibility to actuality is in progress, we can say of the thing 
involved in the process that it is in motion. 

(J.) There are, however, diflEerent kinds of motion. We must distin- 
guish between the motions which suppose a fully constituted, determinate 
object, and are accomplished in this object, and the motions which afiect 
the existence or non-existence of the object. To the former class belong 
quantitative, qualitative, and local motions ; that is to say, increase and 
diminution (avKi^mg koI ijtOhig), chance or alteration {aXkoiwtric), and 
locomotion (^opa). To the second class belong origin or generation 
(yiveaic) and dissolution or corruption (^flopa).* 

(c.) Quantitative, qualitative, and local motions differ from generation 
aijid corruption in this, that they involve only a transition from one 
condition of the subject to another, whereas in generation and corruption 
we have a transition from non-existence to existence, or conversely. In 
generation the terminus a quo is non-existence, the terminm ad quern is 
existence. In corruption we have the converse process. Matter, however, 
cannot, as we have akeady seen, exist without some form or other. Non- 
existence, therefore, can apply to the two cases we have been considering 
only in a relative sense ; Le. the terminus a quo in generation is not 
absolute non-existence, but only the non-existence of that which is 
generated. The same, in its measure, holds good with regard to cor- 
ruption. There is not, then, any absolute origin of things, nor any 
absolute destruction. Everything that begins to be comes into existence 
by the corruption of something else, and everything that perishes passes 
into another being — " Generatio unius est corruptio alterius, et corruptio 
unius est generatio alterius." 

(rf.) The first and most excellent form of motion is locomotion. On 
this all the others depend. But locomotion introduces two further 
notions, Space and Tim£. 

* The word Kivrimc is sometimeB employed by Aristotle {v.g, Phys. IIL 1) aa equi- 
valent to fiira(3o\rf (change), since every movement involves a change. He says, however 
(Phys.V. 1), that, although every KivrjaiQ is a fitrapoXtiy every fi£TaPo\ri is not, conversely, 
a Klvriaig ; for example, such as affects the very existence of the object, i.e, 7eve<nc or 
^Qopa, Accordinglv, yivtaiQ and ^opa should, properly speaking, be included, not under 
the notion kii/>|<t(c» Dut under the notion jura^oki). This naa not been noticed above, as 
Aristotle does not uniformly maintain the distinction. 
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((k) Place {locuBf tStoq) is defined by ArlBtotle as the first irnxnovable limit of the 
enclosing body {rb rov vtpdxovroc vspag dKiviyrov irpwrov, Phjrs. IV. c. 6. 16, 24)— a 
definition which makes an empty place mipossible. EnlarginK this notion of the r69roc» 
and extending it to the great bodies of the nniyerse, we obtain by this means the notion of 
nniyersal space. The universe, taken as a whole, cannot, it is evident, exist in space (or 
in a place), for there is no enclosing body by which it could be surrounded. Space exists 
only within the world ; outside it mere is no space. Space extends only to the outer 
limits of the world. 

(&.) Time is defined by Aristotle as the measure of motion in order of antecedence 
and consequence {&pi9fi6s Kivrjaiun Kard rb irponpov xai ^anpovf Phys. IV. c. 16, 7). 
The unit of time Ib tiie present, and from the motion of this unit time is produced. Time 
has neither beginning nor end ; it Ib eternal in both directions, forevery present supposes 
a past and a future, and thus no point can be found at which time could arrest its course. 
Time is measured by uniform movement ; to this purpose circular movement is particu- 
larly adapted. 

9. Lastly, the fourth principle is the End or Final Cause. The End 
is that to which the motion issuing from the Efficient Cause is directed. 
Moyement without this term to which it is directed is inconceivable ; the 
End musty therefore^ be one of the necessary principles of actual Being. 
It is, indeed, possible that in a given movement a result may ensue 
which was not intended, which is the effect of some collateral cause 
attaching to the means employed to attain a certain end — this is rixnf 
chance, casus fortuitus. But this does not in any way prejudice tne 
notion of purpose as belonging to motion ; on the contrary, chance, riymy 
necessarily presupposes this notion. The End is always a Good, to be 
obtained W the motion ; the Ratio boni cannot be dissociated from the 
notion of End. 

10. Having laid down these general principles regarding the notion 
of the Final Cause, we may now proceea to examine the notion in its 
special applications :; — 

(a.) when we apply the notion of End to that movement which we 
have called generation, we observe s^t once that the End to which this 
movement tends and the Form are one and the same thing ; in other 
words, the Form is not only the result, it is also the end or purpose of 
the generative process. The realization of the Form in Matter is the 
scope of the process. Thus, the Form is not only the principle of 
determinateness and actuality in the substance, which consists of Matter 
and Form, it is further the end or purpose intrinsic to the substance. 

(J.) The relation already poiated out between Matter and Form leads 
us further to observe that, in substances of the kind imder consideration, 
Matter is the irrational element, whereas Form, being the element on 
which plan or purpose is based, betokens Eeason, and is the object of 
a mental concept. Matter is, therefore, the avayKti^ or blind necessity ; 
Form is the end or purpose, the rational element in the thing {\6yog). 

(c.) In the generation of things Form and Final Cause are one ; it 
may also happen that the Moving Cause and the Final Cause become 
identical. This occurs when the Moving Cause occasions movement, 
not by physical impulse, but as an object of desire. In this case, the 
Moving Cause is unquestionably the End towards which the movement 
excited is directed. The Kivnrticdv and the ov ivBxa are, therefore, one 
and the same. 
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11. Thus much regarding the principles of Being. On the basis thus 
established, Aristotle proceeds to construct his theory regarding the World 
and God. A prominent point in his teaching on the first of these points 
is his doctrine of the etemitj- of the world, which he strives to establish 
by the aid of the foregoing metaphysical principles. In his reasoning 
he proceeds as follows : — 

(a.) Matter cannot have had a beginning. For Matter, as we are 
aware, is the basis of all things, necessarily antecedent to the origin of 
all other things. It is the potentiality of everything having actual 
existence ; what comes into being must come from Matter. If we suppose 
Matter to have itself come into being, we are driven to assume another 
Matter, which shall be the basis or potentiality out of which it shall 
arise ; in other words, Matter must be supposed to exist before it existed. 
This is self-contradiction. Matter, then, has not begun to be ; that is to 
say, it is eternal. 

(b.) Again, we know Matter cannot exist without Form. If, then, 
we admit that Matter is eternal, we must admit that Form also is 
eternal. We cannot, in consequence, allow that Matter was at first 
shapeless and formless, and has gradually assumed its present form and 
condition, as Plato thinks ; we must, on the contrary, assume that, as 
regards both Matter and Form, all things have been wiUiout beginning ; 
in other words, that the world, as it is, is eternal. 

(c) We are led to the same conclusion when we consider the nature 
of Motion : — 

(1.) If Motion had a beginning, there could have existed previously 
to this beginning only the possibility of Motion. To account for the 
beginning of Motion, we must suj^ose this possibility^ to have been ren- 
dered actual. But this could be effected only by Motion. Motion must, 
therefore, have existed before its beginning — an evident contradiction. 

(2.) Furthermore, Time, as has been ^own, has had no beginning. 
But Time is inseparabty identified with Motion, for it is nothing more 
than the measure of M!otion in the succession of 'before* and * after.' 
It follows that, if Time is eternal. Motion is also eternal. 

Now, if Motion is eternal, so also is that which is moved. As the 
thing moved is the world, the world, like Motion, must be without 
begioning ; it also must be eternal. 

(d.) The world is thus proved eternal a parte ante. That it is eternal 
in this sense is proof that it is also eternal a parte post. For, in the first 
place, Time, as it is without beginning, is also without end ; it follows 
that Motion and the thing moved, both of which the notion of Time 
supposes, must be without end. In the second place, all corruption is 
transition from one Form to another, since the corruption of one thing 
is the generation of another, Matter the while, not being liable to change, 
as it is wholly incorruptible. This being so, it is impossible that tne 
Forms existent in the world, taken in their totality, should be subject 
to corruption. Matter cannot exist without Form ; the corruption of all 
existinff Forms would, therefore, involve the corruption of Matter — 
which has already been shown to bo impossible. The world, being one 
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^ggr^g^te of thin^ wluch consist of Matter and Form, is thus shown to 
be without end ; the notion of generation is inapplicable to the world, 
so also is the notion of corruption. 

(e) Generation and corruption take place only within the world. 
And even here, generation and corruption only affect the individual, 
they do not reach the species or the genus. Individuals alone come 
and go ; species and genera are eternal. If a species were to perish, 
then would one determinate Form disappear from the world — ^a con- 
sequence which is inadmissible, since it has been proved that existing 
Forms, taken as a whole, are incorruptible. As regards individuals, 
the succession of generation and dissolution is from eternity like the 
world itself. Within the world, the process of the rise, origin, and de- 
struction of individuals, has not had a beginning, nor will it have an end. 

12. Aristotle further seeks to prove that the world is one — that there 
can exist only one world. This he proves from the principle already 
laid down, that the basis of ^1 plurality in things within any one 
species is Matter. If there were more worlds than one, each shoxdd 
have Matter peculiar to itself. But Matter, as the substratum of all 
generation and corruption, is absolutely one ; if this were not the case, 
there would be no one substratum in which the origin and dissolution of 
things could be effected. There can, then, be only one Matter ; and 
this being so, there cannot be several worlds, with several different 
material substrata. There is, therefore, only one world, and beyond 
this no other world is possible. 

13. Thirdly, the world is limited or finite. "We must distinguish 
two kinds of infinitude. A thing may be either potentially or actually 
infinite. It is potentially infinite when it is capable of indefinite in- 
crease; actually infinite when it excludes all enigmentation, and all 
capability of increase. Now it is clear that the world cannot be actually 
infinite, for let us imagine its extent to be as great as we will, it is 
always possible to suppose it still greater. The world can therefore be 
only potentially infinite. But what is potentially infinite — for the reason 
that its infinitude is only potential — must always be actually finite, be 
its actual extension what it niOT. It follows that the actual world must 
always be finite or limited. Tne same holds good of space ; for space, 
as we have already seen, extends only to the outside Hmit of the world. 

14. In his teaching regarding God, Aristotle is guided by the meta- 
physical principles here set forth. His proofs for tne existence of God 
first claim our attention. These proofs are as follows : 

(a) It has been shown that motion is eternal. Now every motion 
supposes a moving cause. If this cause derives its motion from some- 
thing else, this something else must in its turn have a moving cause, 
and so on successively. But the series of moving causes cannot be in- 
finite, for the infinite cannot be traversed, and besides, what is actual is 
always finite. We must, therefore^ assume a Primal Motor, which does 
not receive motion from anything else, and from which, in the last 
resort, all motion proceeds. This Prime Motor {irp&rov lavovv aKivriTov) 
is God. 

9 
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(6) Furthermore, the actual is, of its nature, antecedent to the 

Eotential. For the potential supposes a cause which can give it actua- 
ty, and this cause must itself be actual, otherwise it could not be 
productive. Potentiality is, therefore, not conceivable apart from an 
antecedent actuality. Now, Matter is eternal, but Matter is mere poten- 
tiality ; we must therefore admit an eternal actuality, an eternal ente- 
lechy, which, as such, is antecedent to Matter, and which we name 
God. 

15. It is now easy to determine what 'are the attributes of God. As 
to the Being of God, Aristotle teaches : 

(a) God is pure actuality, pure entelechy. He excludes all com- 
position of Matter and Form. If the Divine Being were a compound 
of Matter and Form, it should have had a beginning of existence, and 
it could begin to exist only by the action of a higher cause moving the 
Matter to union with the Form. In this supposition God would cease 
to be the Prime Mover. God is, therefore, pure Form, pure Quiddity, 
pure Energy. 

(b) God is further an absolutely Simple Being, essentially excluding 
all plurality of parts. For if the Being of God were composed of parts, 
it would have magnitude. This magnitude would be either finite or 
infinite. It could not be infinite, for an infinite magnitude actually 
existent is an impossibility. Nor could it be finite, for in that case the 
might of God would be finite, and He woxdd be unable to furnish 
motion through imending time, i.e., keep in motion an eternal world. 
It follows that the Divine Being excludes all plurality, all parts ; it is 
absolutely simple, and therefore immutable. 

(c) Finally, God must be One. For the principle of plurality is 
Matter — ^the basis of individuality within the same species. But Matter 
is wholly foreign to the Being of God. Hence there can be no question 
of a plurality of gods. In the same way we may show that to the Divine 
Being there is no opposite term. For opposition can occur only in the 
case of two beings having a common Matter, within which opposite 
Forms exist. To admit that anything could stand in opposition to God 
would be to admit Matter in the Being of God — ^an admission we have 
seen to be unwarrantable. 

16. With reference to the activity of God, we must hold as a primary 
truth that God, as absolute actuality, is also absolute life. As absolute 
life. He is all-sufficient in Himself, and possesses in Himself perfect bliss. 
For His happiness He needs not any external goods ; He is Himself the 
Highest Good, and is therefore happy in Himself. But the further 
question arises : What are the definite characteristics of this absolute 
life of God P Aristotle answers : 

(a) The life of God is not an operative life. We cannot admit in 
Him activity of WUl, productive of effects external to Himself. If we 
admitted such an activity of Will in God, we should then be forced to 
admit that God has need of goods external to Himself, and that He seeks 
to obtain these ffoods by the activity in question. This admission is 
incompatible with the principle that God is absolutely sufficient to 
Himself. 
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(b) The life of God is a life of contemplation, and of contemplatio9 
only: (Jod lives by thou^t, and by thought alone. God is reason 
(vovg)^ and only reason. He is a purely contemplative spirit ; and, as 
such, excludes all volitional action. 

(c) But what is the object of this contemplative action P Aristotle's 
answer to this question is as follows : 

(1) The object of the Divine Thought is not anything external to 
the Divine Being. For the thing known is to this extent superior to 
the knowing subject, that the latter is dependent on it. If, then, God 
were to have knowledge of things external te Himself, He woidd be 
dependent on these things, and there would exist something superior te 
God. This conclusion is inadmissible. To which we may add that 
there are many things apart from God which it is better not to know — 
things so base that they are not worthy objects of knowledge. 

(2) Hence it follows that the sole object of the knowledge of God 
is God Himself. God is the only worthy object of the Divine know- 
ledge ; it is, therefore, restricted to Him. M!an attains his happiness 
by attaining knowledge of other things ; God is made happy only by the 
knowledge of Himseli. In the vision of His own Bein^, then, consists 
that contemplation which makes the absolute immanent me of God. 

(3) This Divine self-knowledge is not of the same kind as our 
knowledge of ourselves. In us being and knowledge of the being are 
different things. In God the knowledge and the thing known are 
absolutely one and the same. God's self-knowledge is not merely 
voTjacC) it is v6ri<Tig voii<TBwg — absolute identity of thinking and object 
thought. (Met. XII. 9.) 

17. The relations of God to the world can be deduced from what 
has here been laid down. Aristotle's doctrine on this point may be 
summarised as foUows : 

(a) God is not indwelling (immanent) in the world; He exists above 
it — the Absolute Substance, the Absolute Archetype. His relation to 
the world is that of the general to his army. As Prime Mover he is not 
at the centre of the world, but without its utmost boundary. For the 
more rapidly a thing moves the nearer must it be to the Prime Mover. 
The motion of the heaven of the fixed stars is the most rapid ; it follows 
that this heaven is nearest to God, and since this heaven forms the 
uttermost limit of the world, God must be beyond this extreme limit. 
Aristotle, it thus appears, had no knowledge of the omnipresence of God. 

(b) God, as the JPrime Mover, communicates motion necessarily and 
eternally. The motion which proceeds immediately from God must, 
therefore, be necessary and eternally continuous. It must further be 
one, for on the oneness of the motion which proceeds from God 
depends the oneness of the world. This motion must be locomotive, 
for it is only a motion of this sort which can be continuous and one. 
Not aU locomotion, however, has these properties ; but only the motion 
which proceeds indefinitely in a straight line, or motion in a circle. 
The former of these cannot exist, for it supposes an infinite space. 
There remains onlv motion in a oirde. We thus conclude that the 
motion proceeding immediately from Qtoi is motion in a circle. 
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(c) Action upon things external to Himself cannot be attributed to 
God ; it follows that He cannot communicate motion to the world by 
physical impulse. He can excite motion only as an object of desire. He 
is at once the archetype and the ultimate end^ and chief good of all 
things in the world ; He is, consequently, an object of desire to these 
things, and, as such. He gives the world its motion. God being the 
supreme good, and the object of desire, standing above all things, all 
things move towards Him, and by their motion seek to share in His 
eternity and immortality. Accoroing to the different position held by 
each object in the mundane order, is the mode of its motion towards 
this end. Hence the differences of motion. 

(d) Athough God's relation to the world is that of Prime Mover, yet 
there cannot be question of a Divine Providence, in the sense that God 
provides immediately for each and every thing in the world. Such a 
Providence supposes that God knows all things in the world. But we 
already have seen that this is not the case ; God does not, therefore, 
exercise a providence over the world. The motion which God commu- 
nicates to the world assures the existence and the order of the universe, 
the permanence of the celestial spheres, and of the genera and species 
of things on the earth. Individuals, as such, are merely transient pheno- 
mena, which appear on the stream of time only to sink into it again. 
They are not subject to any higher guiding providence. 

18. His teaching with regard to God is imdoubtedly the weakest 
point in the system of Aristotle. He regards God merely as the Prime 
Mover of the world, and assigns Him no other relations to the world 
than those which depend on the motion he communicates. As this 
motion is necessarily communicated by God, it is clear that Aristotle 
makes Necessity control all things. He knows nothing of Ideas within 
the Divine Mind, which are the archetypes of created things ; he recog- 
nises no Divine Providence which guides the universe, no Divine Will, 
which, of its free accord, gave origin to the world. Under the stern 
law of Necessity nature runs its eternal course, and individual things 
are but products of the necessary evolution of nature, appearing for a 
moment, and then disappearing ag^ain. Motionless, though communi- 
cating movement, God is separated from the world. What occurs in the 
world, takes place without concurrence from Him ; He does not even 
know what is taking place. In his theological notions, Plato is clearly 
far in advance of Aristotle ; his teaching regarding God is nearer the 
truth than Aristotle's theory of the " Prime Mover. 



Physics and Psychology. 

§36. 

1. In his physics Aristotle distinguishes between simple and com- 
posite bodies. He reckons as simple the four elements, Earth, 
Water, Air, Fire. Fire has a natural tendency upwards ; the Earth 
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naturally tends downwards, i.e. towards the centre of the world. Water 
and Air are intermediate between these extremes. The Earth occupies 
the lowest position ; above it is Water ; above Water, Air ; and above 
Air, the sphere of Fire. In addition to these four simple elements, we 
have a fifth — ^the ^ther, extending from the heaven of the fixed stars 
to the moon, out of which the celestial spheres and heavenly bodies are 
formed. Composite or natural bodies are formed from the four first 
simple substances, and every composite body contains all four elements 
combining ia different proportions. Aristotle rejects the World-Soul. 

2. The Earth is at rest, and occupies the centre of the world. Beyond 
the sphere of Fire, which forms the extreme limit of the terrestrial region, 
the celestial spheres begin. The lowest of these is the sphere of the 
moon ; then follow the spheres of the sun and of the planets ; and 
lastly, forming the boimdary of the celestial region, comes the sphere of 
the fixed stars. These celestial spheres revolve eternally round the 
Earth. The most rapid in its movement of revolution is the sphere of 
the fixed stars. As we descend the revolving movement becomes 
slower, and the lower spheres revolve in a direction contrary to the 
higher. The sphere of the fixed stars alone receives its motion imme- 
diately from the Prime Mover. The lower spheres have each its own 
mover, who, analogously to the Prime Mover, must be a pure entelechy, 
and therefore a voJ;c» or Intelligence. 

3. The celestial spheres are not subject to any process of generation 
or corruption, to any increase or diminution, or alteration. For the 
heavens are formed of the fifth element, and so do not contain any 
opposing elements which could render change possible ; all change must 
therefore be excluded from them. It follows that what we style increase 
and diminution, alteration, generation and corruption, is wholly confined 
to the terrestrial or sublunary region. Nevertheless, the movements of 
the several parts of the universe affect one another. The motion of the 
lower celestial spheres depends upon that of the higher, and all genera- 
tion, corruption, alteration, increase or diminution occurring in the 
sublunary region is dependent on the determining influence of the 
lowest of the celestial spheres, i.e. on its motion. The end of this 
common movement throughout the imiverse is to bring all things, each 
according to its position in the whole, to likeness with the Eternal 
Archetype. The heavens, by their eternal movement, most nearly 
attain to this perfection ; it is attained in the lowest degree by sub- 
lunary things, the movements of which are imperfect and luoited. 

4. The sublunary region is the domain of what we call Nature. In 
all the changes which take place within it, Nature is working with a 
plan ; it strives in every case after a determined end, and at all times 
aims at what is best. For this reason there is in its products a continuous 
fipradation. Lowest in its scale are the inorganic, inanimate bodies ; then 
follow organic beiags with merely vegetable life (plants) ; next come 
organic beings with animal life (brutes) ; at the top of the scale stands 
man, superior to all other beings by his gift of reason, and by his reason 
sharing in the attributes of God. Ke is the ultimate end and purpose 
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of Nature. The principle of life in organic beings Aristotle calls the 
Soul. The question naturally arises, "WJaat is the nature of the Soul in 
general, and what, especially, is the nature of the human Soul P Here 
we arrive at the Psychology of Aristotle. 

5. In his treatise Uepl ^/^vx^ic) Aristotle, according to his custom, first 
refutes the opinions of earlier philosophers regarding the nature of the 
Soul. 

(a.) He refutes the opinion that the Soul is merely a Harmony between the parts of 
the body ; his principal argument being that, in this caSe, the Soul could not be the 
principle of movement. 

(o.) He refutes the opinion that the Soul is formed from one of the four natural 
elements, or by a combination of all four ; his chief argument being that,, in this case, the 
Soul would be capable only of those modifications which are characteristic of the four 
elements, whereas the activity and modifications of the Soul are of a wholly difierent 
kind. 

(c.) He combats Plato's view that self -movement constitutes the essential being of 
the Soul, and this chiefly on the ground that, in this case, the Soul would occupy space, 
and would, therefore, be a corporeal being, and free to quit the body at pleasure. 

6. So much being premised, Aristotle proceeds to give in positive 
terms his own notion of the Soul. He begins with the principle that 
every being of specifically determinate nature consists of Matter and 
Form. Accordingly, he holds that, in the case of the living being, the 
principle of life, or Soul, is the Form ; the Body is the Matter. Form, 
as we nave seen, is the entelechy — the first, not the second, entelechy. 
The Seal, being the Form, is, therefore, the first entelechy of the Body. 
Not every body, however, can become the Matter in which a Soxd is 
received, but only a physical body, and amon^ physical bodies only such 
as are capable of sustaining life. To this class belong only organized 
bodies, for the imorganized, as such, exclude vitality. The Soul must, 
therefore, be defined as the first entelechy of a physical bodyy having life 
potentially y or briefly, the first entelechy of a physical organized body 

(tvrcXtx^'tt TT/owTi) au)fjLaTog ff^vtriKOv H^ijjrjv i\ovrog SvvafXBi ; or, ivrsXi^eia 
irpwrri tratfjiaTOQ ^verucov OfyyaviKOV, De Anim. II. c. 1.) 

7. The Soul, being the Form or first entelechy of a physical organic 
body, it follows that it is also the end, as well as the moving principle, 
of the latter. It is the end ; for, as has been remarked, the Form, in the 
case of individual things, is always the end of their being, their ov tveKa ; 
it is the moving principle ; for, as has been shown, the first entelechy is, 
in every case, the principle of energy or activity in the individual, and 
therefore, in the case of the living being, the vital energy is dependent 
on and arises from the first entelechy or Soul. The Soul, being on the 
one hand the end of the body, and on the other its moving principle, it 
becomes apparent that the body is the organ or instrument oi the 
Soul ; hence the thorough adaptation of parts observed in the bodily 
organism. 

8. Having determined thus the general characteristics of the Soul as 
such, we mast distinguish the various kinds of souls. There are as 
many different kinds of souls as there are diJBFerent kinds of organized^ 
living, animated beings. Lowest in this scale is the Soul of the plant. 
The functions of this Soul are purely vegetative. A degree higher is 
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the brute Soul. This is the immediate principle of the animal functions 
in brutes. And, since it is the general law that the higher power vir- 
tually includes the lower^ the brute Soul includes the virtue of the 
vegetative Soul, and is, therefore, the principle of the vegetative or 
organic functions of brute life. Highest in order comes zLe Soul of 
man, with which we have chiefly to concern ourselves. 

9. Aristotle assigns five principal faculties to the hiunan Soul: 
Vegetative Power (ro S/o€irracov), on which the maintenance of the cor- 
poreal organism depends ; Appetitive Faculty (ro op€KrtK6v), which is 
exerted in striving after what is good and agreeable, and in repelling 
what is disagreeable (Slw^ig Kot ^uyi}) ; the faculty of Sensuous Percep- 
tion (to aliwnriKov), by which the objects perceptible by sense are 
represented in our cognition ; the Locomotive Faculty (to KivrtriKov), by 
which we are enabled to move the body and its memoers, and make use 
of them for external action ; and lastly, the Keason {rh Biavorrruc6v). 

10. The four faculties first named belong to brutes as well as to man. 
Beason, on the other hand, is the characteristic which distinguishes man 
from the brutes. The Vegetative Power is not subject to the control of 
the Reason. The Appetitive Faculty is so connected with Heason, that 
its tendencies can and must be brought into accord with the requirements 
of Reason. This Appetitive Power is of two kinds — the Concupiscible 
(ro iiriOvfAfiTiKov) and the Irascible {to OvfAfirucov), according as it merely 
strives for what is good, or rises in opposition to the hindrances whicn 
stand between it and the attainment of the ffood it is seeking. External 
movement is dependent on the Locomotive Power of the Soul, though it 
is executed by the bodily organs in which the Soul has its seat. In 
man this faculty also is subject to the controlling influence of Reason. 

11. "With regard to the facul^ of Sensuous Perception (ro alaOtiriKdv), 
we must distinguish between Simple aiaOriaig (Perception by sense), 
Imagination (^ai/rao-fa), and Memory, including Reminiscence (jivrifni 

(a.) In SenauouB Perception (ai99fifris)we mxust suppose the existence of a perceptible 
object, which exerts its influence on the Sense. In this process Sense is passive. Under 
the influence exerted by the object on Sense, there arises in Sense a sensuous image (jeUo^ 
alfrOrirdv) of the object, which represents the sensible Form of the object, without the 
Matter ; and through the Form thus presented the faculty of Sense has cognisance of 
the object. Each sense has its proper (formal) object, but the same (concrete) thing may 
be perceived b^ several senses. The sense of Touch is the fundamental and most import- 
ant sense ; it is much more perfect in man than in brutes. Besides the External Senses, 
there is an Internal or Common Sense, underlying the former, and forming a common 
centre in which they all unite. Each of the several senses judges of the objects corre- 
sponding to itself ; the Common Sense distinguishes between the objects of the several 
senses, and passes judgments regarding them. 

(6.) By the faculty of Imagination man is enabled to retain and reproduce the ct^ 
aisOfird of sensible objects without the immediate presence of these objects. The action 
of the Imagination is necessary for inteUeotusJ cognition, inasmuch as we must keep the 
object of intelligence before us under a sensuous image, and this sensuous image {^dyraefta ) 
is presented by the Imagination. 

(c.) The Memory (fivfifiti) preserves the sensuous forms aa the wax nreserves the 
impression of the seal ; and this is necessary to make possible the recollection of an 
object previously perceived. This recollection may be either involuntary, as in brutes ; 
or it may be voluntary, t.e. the representations of thin^ may be deliberately recalled to 
consciousness. The latter process is Reminiscence (<&ycrfivi|ffcc)f and is peculiar to man. 
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The primary function of Memory is to preserve the seMtble forms of things ; but inasmuch 
as the objects of intelligence are presented under sensuous images, it happens that intel- 
lectual concepts also may be stored up in the memory. 

12. To make possible the action of the Intellect (vovq), a previous 
sensuous perception is necessary. The intellectual operation consists in 
this, that it divests the objects presented in sense of their material 
adjimcts, and apprehends the intelligible forms which attain actual 
existence under sensible conditions. As a result of this operation, 
there is generated in the Intellect an intellectual form (ciSoc vo»?toi/), 
which represents the intelligible being of the object, and by means of 
which the Intellect knows the object, and knows it, moreover, in its 
inner nature. It is evident that, in this process, the Intellect is not, 
like Sense, altogether passive, that we must distinguish in this connec- 
tion its active from its passive (receptive) functions. We are thus led 
to distinguish between the Active Intellect and the Passive (inkllectus 
agem andpossibilis). 

(a,) The Active Intellect {vovg iroinrucoc) renders actually/ intelligible 
the objects of sense, which, in themselves, are only potentially intelligible ; 
and this it effects by a process of abstraction, which divests these objects 
of their material envelopment, and thus renders knowable the intelligible 
being of the object. It is a light rendering cognizable the intelligible 
being of things, in the same way that light in external nature renders 
sensible objects visible. The Active Intellect is pure energy without 
any potentiality ; its activity is continuous. 

(6.) The Passive Intellect (vovg ira0nTtK6c), on the other hand, 
receives the intelligible forms evolved by the abstractive process of the 
Active Intellect, and through these apprehends the intelligible being of 
the sensible objects. The Passive Intellect is thus, in a certain sense, 
moved to action by the Active Intellect, and holds towards the latter the 
relation of potency to activity. It is, so to speak, the locus of the intel- 
ligible process — of the ctStj vonra. And, inasmuch as it receives into 
itself the intelligible form of the object, it becomes, ideally, the thing 
which it apprehends, for it takes into itself the form oi the object 
apprehended, and is put in action by it. 

13. In this way tne Intellect arrives at Concepts, and through these 
attains to the knowledge of First Principles, which are involved in the 
ultimate or highest concepts. The foundation is thus laid for the process 
of Inference, by which the mind, from knowledge possessed, advances to 
further knowledge. Inference is the function of the Siavoia or Reason. 
The Siavoca differs from the vovg only in a relative sense. One and the 
same faculty is Intellect in one respect, Heason in another. 

14. All the faculties of the Soul, other than the vovg, are essentially 
connected with the bodily organism, and their functions can be exercised 
only by means of the organs in which they are located. It is otherwise 
with the vovg. This power does not act in combination with the bodily 
organism ; it is a free faculty, and exercises activity without a corporeal 
organ. The reasons for this view are evident : 

(a.) If the vovct like Sense, acted in combination with a bodily organ, the vovci l^o 
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Sense, would be impaired and corrupted by too strong an impression of its proper object. 
The contrary, however, is foimd to be the case : the more intelligible the object repre- 
JBented in its cognition, the more fully and more perfectly is it able to apprehend the 
object. 

(6.) If the vov^y as such, were immanent in the bodily organism, and could not act 
independentlv of the body, it would be touched by the affections of Sense, such as heat, 
cold — an eviaent absurdity. 

(c.) The functions which are exercised in combination with the body become im- 
paired in proportion as the body grows weaker and more enfeebled. The vovt, on the 
•other hand, is neither altered nor enfeebled. If age and sickness sometimes exert a 
disturbing influence on the vovcy this arises from the circumstance that the powers of 
jEiense on which it depends for its knowledge are yielding to progressive decay ; in itseli 
the vovQ is not affected by suffering, it is incapable of pam. 

15. This is Aristotle's account of the psychical faculties in man. 
The results of his inquiry into the nature of the Soul's faculties enable 
him to determine with greater exactness the relations of the Soul to the 
Body. The following are the propositions which he lays down in this 
connection : — 

(a.) The SouT (^x^)' regarded merely as the principle of vegetative 
and sensitive life, abstracting from the vovg, is inseparable from the 
body. For, apart from the circumstance that it can exercise no function 
without the body, it is the entelechy of an organized body, and cannot, 
therefore, have actual existence apart from the body, of which it is the 
entelechy. It is separable from the body in our concept, but not in 
reality ; it is not the body itself, but is awfxaT6Q ri, i.e., it belongs neces- 
sarily to the body. The vovg, on the other hand, is separatus et immixtm ; 
as it possesses an activity of its own distinct from the activity of the 
body, so does it possess actual being distinct from, and independent of» 
the body. 

(6.) The Soul (t/^x^)> *s^® principle of vegetative and sensitive life, 
is produced by generation. In generation the male communicates the 
KivririKov, the female gives the Materia. The body is thus derived from 
the female parent, the soul from the male, the element derived from the 
male parent being the entelechy of the element derived from the female. 
But the vovg is not produced by generation, it comes to man from with- 
out, and unites itself with him {Xdirtrai S^, tov vovv Oipadtv hrHndvai^ 
De Anim. II., c. 3.) 

(c.) The Soul, as the principle of vegetative and sensitive life, is 
mortal ; it comes into existence with the body, and it decays with the body. 
But the vot/c is incorruptible and immortal. Not having its origin with 
the body, and in the body, it cannot be dissolved with the body ; it has 
actual beiQg independent of the body. 

16. These principles at once suggest a question as to the relations 
subsisting between the i/^x^ ^^^ ^'^ vovg. The views of Aristotle on 
this point are not expressed with clearness, and in consequence two 
different interpretations of his teaching have been given by his later 
interpreters. 

(a) One section — ^the earlier interpreters of Aristotle, who in this matter are fol- 
lowed by the Arabian philosophers of the Middle Affes — assume that Aristotle makes 
the vovQ something distinct from the individual soul* uiat he regards it as a principle 
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distinct in being from the Individual, a thing oniverBal in nature, communicating itself 
to individual men, and thereby rendering them rational, without, however, losmg ita 
own essential unily. The reasons addu(^ in support of this interpretation of Aristotle 
are: 

(1) Aristotle describes the vovc as Srcpop ykvoQ yl/v^nCt cmd teaches that it is not in- 
trinsic to the soul, but comes to it from without, that it is in a certain sense implanted in 
the soul {kyyivs<T9ai), (Be Anim. 11., c. 2. 11, 1, c. 5. 5.) 

(2) This is the only interpretation which gives the dvpaSiv ilauvai of Aristotle in- 
telligible meaning. 

(3.) Aristotle holds the lower faculty to be included in the higher, and hence wiU 
have the virtue of the vegetative soul to be included in the sensitive ; but this principle 
he will not allow to have any application in the case of the vovc and sensitive souL (D& 
Anim. II., c. 3, 9. 10.) 

(6) Those who adopt this interpretation are further divided into two classes : the 
older inteipreters, su(m as Alexander of Aphrodisias, assume that Aristotle, in this 
teaching, is dealing only with the voSy iroii/rix^c, and that he makes the vovc ira9riTiK6c 
a faculty of the individual i|/vx^« They base this view on the fact that Aristotle asserts 
(De Anim. III., c. 6, 5), that the vovc vaihfTiKoc is corruptible [i^aprSc), whereas he 
asserts of the vovq frouirticdg (De Anim. in., c. 6, 4), that it alone is x«>^p<<^Oc(C (separate), 
and, as such, is dOavaroQ ical dtdioc (immortal and everlasting). Later interpreters, aa 
for example, Averroes, separate both vovc iroitjrucoc and vovc fraOtfriKoc from the indi- 
vidual soul, and consider Doth to form one universal being, transcending all individual 
souls. 

{c) The Christian Scholastics of the Middle Ages, on the other, unanimously adopt 
the view that Aristotle understood the vovc to be a faculty of the individual soul ; and 
that when he describes it as deparcUns et immixttts, he only means to signify that it is 
not essentially dependent on the corporeal organism. His statements regardiug the cor- 
ruptibility, generation, &c., of the soul, they neld only to apply to the sensitive soul, as 
such, not to the rational human soul ; to the latter they considered his doctrines of the 
vovc to refer. In support of this interpretation thev point out that Aristotle describes 
the intellect as a part of the soul, by which the soul tininks and becomes wise, that he 
asserts the soul reasons by means of the intellect — a thing which would be impossible if 
the intellect were not an essential faculty of the souL 

17. "We will not undei'take to decide between these two views of 
Aristotle's teaching ; they can each claim reasons in their favour. We 
may, however, point out, as somewhat remarkable, the circumstance 
that Aristotle, in his psychology, nowhere speaks of a personal immor- 
tality of the Soul ; nay, the denial of such immortality appears to be 
involved in his assertion that the (active) Intellect, although immortal, 
preserves no memory of former events, i.e,, individual thought and con- 
sciousness cannot be ascribed to it. (De Anim, III., c. 6, 5.) Even in 
his Ethics, where the doctrine of a personal immortality of the Soul 
would be of peculiar importance, no passage is to be found in which the 
doctrine is unequivocally laid down. On the contrary, we find it 
stated there (Eth. Nic. III., c. 9), that death is terrible, because it is the 
end of all, and because neither good nor evil awaits the dead beyond the 
grave. It is therefore, at best, nighly doubtful whether Aristotle held 
ine Soul to be personaUy immortal. On this point, again, he falls far 
behind Plato. If we hold that Aristotle does not teach a personal im- 
mortality, we must accept the view of his teaching taken by the older 
interpreters. 

18. In conclusion, we must add a few words as to Aristotle's doc- 
trine regarding the seat of the Soul. He is of opinion that the Soul is 
placed in the heart, for this, he thinks, is the centre of the body, and to 
this all the organs of sense converge. The Soul animates the body by 
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means of the yital warmth, which has its source in the heart, and is 
maintained by the process of breathing. The more intense the animal 
heat in the liYUiff being, the more excellent is the Soul by which it is 
animated. Deaui is the extinction of this animal heat. 



Ethics and Political Philosophy. 

§37. 

1. In his Ethics, Aristotle distinguishes between the two parts of the 
Soul — ^ihe rational part and the irrational — of which, however, the latter 
participates in the former. The rational part is the Reason (Sidvoia) ; 
the irrational the Appetitive Faculty (2/:>€^{c). He further distinguishes 
the Speculative from Practical Reason ; the former is concerned with 
truth in itself and for its own sake ; the object and end of the latter is 
the guidance of human actions. He also distinguishes between 
/3oiX?/(y(c and wpoaipefftg. The /BovXyjo'cc is directed towards the (essen- 
tial) end. In tnis respect man is not free ; the end, which is one with 
the good, is necessarily desired by man, for the reason that man cannot 
strive for anything but the good. The irpoatpBrng, on the other hand, 
is concerned with the means to the end. With regard to the means of 
attaining the end man is free ; between the several means he can exer- 
cise a choice. In the irpoaipeaiQf or Election, the two faculties, the 
Siavoia and opi^ig always co-operate with one another ; the former exer- 
cises consideration and deliberation, the latter the act of choice. There 
are thus two causes, under the influence of which an act may cease to be 
free — Ignorance and Violence. 

2. The goods which are the object of desire Aristotle divides into 
three classes — ^the morally good, the useful, and the agreeable (icaXov, 
trvfxf^ipov fcal 'n^{f)i according as a good is desirable for its own sake, or 
merely for sake of another good, or lastly for sake of pleasure. He 
further distinguishes between goods of the soul, goods of the body, and 
external goods, according as they benefit the soul, or the body, or en- 
hance our external condition. Lastly, he distinguishes between the 
highest good and subordinate goods, imderstanding by the highest 
good that which is desired for its own sake, and for sake of which all 
other things are desired, and by subordinate goods all those which are 
desired as means to the attainment of the highest. 

3. These preliminary notions being defined, Aristotle sets himself to 
determine wherein the highest good consists. He observes, at the out- 
set, that he does not, like Plato, understand by this term that good 
which is absolutely the highest, but only the good, which relatively to 
man, is the highest ; that good, to wit, which it is possible for man to 
reach by his eSorts in this life. Now it is evident that the highest 
good^ in this sense of the word, is happiness {evSaifAovta), for experience 
teaches us that in all that we do, and leave undone, we are ever striving 
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to attain tliis object. But in a discussion of this question, the important 
point is to define happiness, to determine what is involved in this 
notion— What is the nature of happiness ? . . . 

4. The teaching of Aristotle on this question is directed to show that 
the happiness of man does not consist in mere passive enjoyment — ^for 
this the brute possesses — ^but rather in action (evipyHo), and in action of 
that kind which is peculiar to man, as contrasted with other living 
beings — intellectual action. It is not, however, intellectual action of 
any kind whatever which constitutes happiness, but only virtuous action, 
that action which springs from virtue, and is in accordance with its 
laws (Eth. Nic. X. c. 6), for this alone is appropriate to the nature of 
man. It follows that the highest happiness corresponds to the highest 
virtue. Though happiness does not consist in pleasure, but in virtuous 
action, we are not to conclude that pleasure is altogether excluded from 
happiness. Virtuous action gives rise to the highest form of pleasure, 
and to the keenest enjoyment. We must, therefore, include pleasure in 
our concept of happiness, in so far as it is a result of virtuous action, 
and is thus, in a certain sense, the ultimate complement of our notion 
of happiness. 

5. This analysis of the notion of happiness indicates only the essen- 
tial elements of the concept ; happiness, to be complete, requires further : 

(a) That it be enjoyed not merely for a short time, but through a life-time, which 
shall reach at least the average length ; '* one swiJlow does not maike a summer," neither 
does the bliss of one day make happiness. 

(b) That man shall be provided with the goods of the body, and with external 
goods ; for it can hardly be said of a man whom K)rtune has entirely deserted, and who 
IS the victim of bodily pcdn, that he is truly happy. 

(c) Lastly, that man shall have friends ; for intercourse with friends effectually en- 
courages and promotes virtuous action, and thus leads to a happy life. 

6. Since happiness consists in virtuous action, it is evident that 
virtue is a necessary means to attainment. We are thus led to seek a 
definition of the notion of virtue. Virtue, says Aristotle, may be 
defined as a habit (habitus, €^ic)> by which man exercises the proper 
functions of his nature with ease, with promptness, and with steadfast- 
ness. It follows that virtue cannot be learned, but must be acquired by 
practice. Virtue is not one ; there are as many kinds of virtue as there 
are different ends to which the rational activity of man can be directed. 

7. In classifying the virtues, Aristotle bases his classification on the 
distinction already indicated between the rational part of the soul and 
that part which is irrational, though participating in reason. He distin- 
guishes two kinds of virtue — ^the ethical and the dianoetical ; the former 
belong to the appetitive faculty (ope^ig), the part of the soul which is 
itself irrational, though participating in reason ; the latter belongs to 
the rational part of the soul. 

8. The ethical virtues are, in part, concerned with the ira0i|, Passions, 
or sensuous affections, in so far as these are governed and guided by 
reason ; in part they have to do immediately with external action, in so 
far as it is controlled by reason. It is characteristic of all ethical vir- 
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tues that they maintain a just mean between two opposing vices, one of 
which denotes excess (vwep^Xri), the other defect (eXXeiypig), This just 
mean is that which each man fixes for himself by rational deliberation 
(medium rationis). It is only in the case of Justice that the medium 
rationis (the mean of reason) is the medium rei (the objective mean.) 

9. According to Aristotle, the ethical virtues can be reduced to the 
following cardinal virtues : Fortitude {avSpeta) maintains the mean be- 
tween fear and rashness (/uaonic t€/oI 0oi3ovc koL Oapprf) ; Temperance 
((Tiot^potTvvri) guards the mean between pleasures and pains (JucadrT^o 
irepX ri^ovag kqi Xvirag), but refers to pleasure rather than to pain, and 
chiefly to those pleasures which are lowest in kind, and which are com- 
mon to men and to brutes ; Liberality {iXevOepiorrig) and Magnificence 
(peyaXoTTpiireia) preserve the mean in giving and receiving (/uffor??^ 
irspl S6<nv KOI X^i/^ev), avoiding the extremes of prodigality and niggard- 
liness. Liberality is concerned with small values, magnificence with 
great. Highmindedness and Ambition {fieyoKoypvxta <ai t^tkoTifila) ob« 
serve the proper mean in matters respecting honour and dishonour 
{n^<r6n\Q TTC/ai rifiriv koL ariplav) ; Mildness preserves the proper mean in 
the seeking of revenge {fiKrorr^^ wepi opyhv) ; Truthfulness, Readiness 
in social intercourse, and Friendliness {aXriBeia, ci^rpaTreXcia, t^iXia) pre- 
serve the mean in the use of words and actions in society {fieaornTtg 
irtpl Xbytjv Koi irpa^ewv Koivtoviav). The first of these three virtues re- 
gards veracity (aXijOlc) ^ words and actions, the two others are con- 
cerned with the agreeable {riSv) — ^the one eifTpairiXeia having its place in 
social pastimes (Iv race iraiSiaig), the other 0iXfa, in all other social re- 
lations (iv Toig Kara top aAXov (itov dpiXiaig). A further virtue is 
Shame. 

10. But the most important and the most excellent of the ethical 
virtues is Justice (SiKaioavvri). In the widest sense Justice is the prac- 
tice of all the ethical virtues towards our fellow-men, in which sense it 
is equivalent to the observance of law. In a narrower sense, as a special 
virtue, it is concerned with equality {i<rov) in the matter of gain or dis- 
advantage. In this sense it is of two kinds : either it deals with the 
distribution {iv rate Siavoiia7g) of honours or possessions among the 
members of a community (justitia distributiva), or it deals with the 
transactions of men inter se {iv toIq (rwaXXdyfiaaiv). This equalisinq: 
process is partly voluntary, partly involuntary ; to the first kind belongs 
lustice in contracts (justitia commutativa) ; to the second belongs justice 
m inflicting pxmishment (justitia vindicativa.*) Equity (imdKBia) is 

* ** Distributive Jnstice {to Iv rate dutvoftaie SUaiov] rests apon a geometrical pro- 
portion : As the several persons in question are to one another in moral worth {itia), 
so must be that which is allotted to each. Commutative Justice (r6 iv rote ixvvaW&y 
fia<n iUeuoVt or rh diopBwruedVf 6 yivtrai Iv rote ctnfaXkdyfutci rai role licovatotCi Kal ruif 
&Kovaiott) ia also an equalising principle {toov^ but rests on an arithmetical rather 
than on a geometrical proportion ; for tne moral worth of the several persons is not, in 
this case, taken into consideration, but only the gain secured, or the loss suffered. 
Commutative justice removes the difference between the original possession and the 
diminished (or increased) possession which results from loss (or gain), by causing a gain 
(or loss) equal to the diminution (or the faicrease). The original condition thus re-estab- 
lished is a mean between the less and the greater, according to arithmetical proportion.*' 
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connected with Justice. Rights are of two kinds, natural and positive 
{SUaiov <pv(TiKov Kal vofwcov) . Equity applies to positive riehts established 
by legal enactments, and is an emanation from or complement of legal 

1'ustice to meet the needs of individual cases. The provisions of tne 
AW must be general and applicable to the normal condition of things ; 
individual cases do not always accord with this common standard ; in 
such cases equity makes good the defects of the law, it prescribes a 
course of action Qonformable to the intention of the law-giver, such a 
course as he would require were he present himself. 

11. The Dianoetic Virtues are of two kinds, those which belong to 
the Practical Reason, and those which belong to the Spe culative Reason. 
In the first class are included Art (tI ^vn) and Practical Wisdom {(ppovtitrtg), 
of which the former regulates the action directed to produce some ex- 
trinsic result [voiBiv) ; ^e latter fixes the right method in attaining the 
goodness intrinsic to actions in themselves * {irpaTreiv). To the second 
class belong "Understanding {vovg), Science (CTrierr^jUT?), and Wisdom 
(<ro^/a). Of these Understanding has to do with the knowledge of 
first principles. Science with the demonstration of truth, and Wisdom 
with speculative inquiry into the ultimate causes of all being. 

12. In order of importance these virtues are related to one another 
as the faculties of the Soul to which they respectively belong. Lowest 
in the scale are the ethical virtues. Above these are the virtues of the 
Practical Reason, and highest in order the virtues of the Speculative 
Reason. Among the virtues of the Speculative Reason, Wisdom holds 
the first place. We have seen that happiness consists in virtuous 
action, and that in the highest virtue is found the highest happiness. 
This being so, it is clear that it is not in the active life, in which the 
ethical virtues are exercised, that the highest happiness is attained, but 
in the contemplative life, in which the dianoetic virtues. Understanding, 
Science, and Wisdom, are practised. 

13. From this it follows that it is in pure speculation, Oewpta, that 
the highest degree of happiness is reached. Thought of this kind 
springs from the highest virtue ; it is furthermore concerned with the 
highest object of our knowledge, and thus results in the highest kind of 
pleasure. The happiness whicii this detopla brings with it does not sup- 
pose any busy activity, it can be enjoyed in rest and retirement. More- 
over it does not require to be supplemented by external goods so largely 
as the happiness of the active life. By the OttDpia man approaches the 
divinity ; for since the happiness of the gods consists in Oaapta, i.e., the « 
knowledge of themselves, man's happiness attained by Oewpta is of the 
divine order. In this condition of happiness man lives, in a certain 
sense, a divine life. Everything that goes to make up the notion of 
supreme happiness is found in this Oeijjpta. All men, however, cannot 
attain to it ; the bulk of mankind must content themselves with the 
happiness of the active life. 

14. In the attainment of that happiness which is the end of life, 
the individual man is forced to depend on his fellow-men. Man 
is, of his nature, destined for society. The social bond begins in 
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the family, and is perfected in tlie State. It is only in the State that 
man's moral duty can be adequately fulfilled. This brings us to Aris- 
totle's political philosophy. 

15. Aristotle teaches that the State is above the individual in the 
same sense in which the whole is above the part, or the end above the 
means. But for this very reason it is only in the State that the indi- 
vidual attains his true worth, his true importance. The individual 
thing, in so far as it is a member of the whole, has its work and its im- 
portance only in the whole and by the whole ; and the principle holds 
as applied to the individual in his relation to the State, The State is 
its own end ; the individual exists for the State. The whole worth, and 
whole destiny of the individual is attained if he is a good citizen, a 
worthy member of the body politic. (State Absolutism.) 

16. The duties of the individual towards the State, and of the State 
towards the individual, can now be easily determined : 

(a) It is the duty of the individual to make himself a capable and 
useful citizen. The means by which he may attain this end are in- 
<licated by Ethics. Ethical Science is, therefore, a department of Poli- 
tical Philosophy. The happiness which it proposes to man as the object 
of his efforts can be attained only in civil society. It is only the good 
citizen who can be a happy man. Hence the notion of virtue in general, 
and of civic virtue, are one and the same. 

(b) It is the duty of the State, on the other hand, to lead the citizen 
to that happiness which Ethical Science sets before him as the object of 
his efforts. It has to take thought for the well-being of aU. There is, 
however, only one way of discharging this duty, and that is by edu- 
cating all who belong to the State, so as to make them good and virtuous 
citizens ; for in virtuous action primarily consists the happiness of men. 
As, however, material goods and the external goods of fortune are re- 
quisite to the perfection of this happiness, the State must, further, pro- 
vide for the external well-being of its citizens. The question how the 
State must be constituted, and after what manner it must direct its 
action in order to secure the ends here specified, it is the province of the 
Science of Politics to determine. 

17. In dealing with the first part of the question — ^how the State 
should be constituted in order to secure its end — we must distinguish 
its social from its political constitution. 

(a) In the social constitution, Aristotle does not, like Plato, propose 
the abolition of the family or of private property. Both must be upheld 
and protected in the State. According to Aristotle the family is, of its 
nature, antecedent to the State ; the State, must, therefore, maintain it 
intact. Liberty of marriage should, however, be restricted by law. 
More than this : children of defective bodily formation should not be 
reared, a maximum number of births should be fixed by law, any ex- 
cess beyond this number should be destroyed in embryo. Private pro- 
Crty, which, of its nature, is likewise antecedent to tne State, must also 
inviolate ; the State, should, however, reserve a certain amount of 
public propelrty for public uses. 
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(b) It is specially worthy of remark, in connectioii with the social 
philosophy of Aristotle, that he is distinctly an advocate of slavery. 
According to him the individual who is formed for obedience, not for 
intelligence, is by nature destined to be a slave. The slave is merely 
an animated instrument ; a sort of detached portion of the body of his 
master, and has no rights whatever as against his master. He should, 
of course, be treated with humanity, but the master who fails so to treat 
him does him no injustice. 

(c) With regard to the political constitution of the State, Aristotle 
distinguishes three usual forms of government : Monarchy, Aristocracy, 
and Timocracy {iroXireia). Tyranny, Oligarchy, and Democracy (in the 
sense of ochlocracy, or as it is sometimes styled, mobocracy), are the re- 
spective corruptions of these forms. Of these corruptions, tyranny is iho 
worst, as being the corruption of the form which is tne best — the 
monarchical. The characteristic difference between the good and the 
bad form of government is found in the end which the governing 
authority pursues ; the good government seeks the common weal, the 
evil seeks private interests. The constitution which embraces elements 
of Monarchy, Aristocracy, and Democracy, is the most enduring, but in 
particular cases the form of government must conform to particular 
needs. 

18. In reference to the second question — what must be the action of 
the State, in order to attain its end P — ^the general good, as far as it 
depends on the action of the State, must be secured by the law and by the 
administration of the law. The law, as the expression of reason, must 
be supreme in the State ; the ruler is merely a living law. A special 
object of the legislator's attention must be the education of the young. 
The final purpose of all education is, of course, virtue. Things whim 
subserve external ends can, however, be subject of instruction, but only 
in so far as they do not render the learner vulgar (t.r?., a pursuer of ex- 
ternal gain for its own sake.) Grammar, Gymnastics, Music, and 
Arithmetic are the subjects of an elementary general education. 

19. The political philosophy of Aristotle is an advance on that of 
Plato, inasmuch as it does not push the theory of State Absolutism to- 
the length of Socialism. On the other hand, the ethical teaching of 
Aristotle is inferior to that of Plato, for it does not fix any higher end 
to which the moral action of man is to be directed, but confines man's, 
destiny wholly within earthly life, and the sphere of earthly aims. 
There is no prospect put before him of a higher retribution after 
death. 

20. If, in conclusion, we glance at Aristotle's teaching on the sub- 
ject of Art, we find that he holds it to consist in the imitation (jdimtnq) 
of nature. This imitation ** is not, however, a mere copying of indi- 
vidual objects in nature, with their manifold defects, it looks rather to 
their essential being, and the perfection to which nature tended in their 
formation, so that while preserving likeness, it is the function of Art to* 
idealise ; it imitates, but it improves in the imitation.'' The purposa 
of Art is threef old—- delight and recreation ; the calming, purifymg^ 
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and ennobling of the affections (KaOaptric rHv naOnfiartov), and tdtimately 
ethical culture. Tragedy, a special form of Art, is the artistic dramatic 
representation of some incident which excites pity and fear. 



The Chief Peripatetics. 
§ 38. 

1. The disciples of Aristotle, during the two or three centuries 
following his death, for the most part abandoned metaphysical specu- 
lation, and devoted themselves, some to physical science, and others to 
the popular treatment of Ethics, from the naturalistic standpoint. The 
later Jreripatetics, on the other hand, returned again to the genuine 
views of Aristotle, and rendered service chiefly by their interpretation of 
his writings. 

2. Prominent among the older Peripatetics are : 

(a) Eudemns of Rhodes, and Theophrastos of Lesbos, the latter of whom is said to 
have been appointed by Aristotie himself as his successor, and for thirty-five years 

S resided over the Peripatetic School. Eudemns seems to have followed Aristotle with 
delity : Theophrastos exercised more independence in his teaching. In the details in 
which they diner from AristoUe, it will be observed that Endemus shows a tendency to 
be theological, Theophrastos to be naturalistic. In Logic, Eudemus and Theophrastus 
gave fuller development to the doctrine of Problematical Judsments and the Syllogism. 

(6) The chief merit of Hieophrastus lies in the extension he gave to natursJ science, 
especially to botany (|i1ijiln1nui); iiiul in him life-like delineation of human character. 
His chief work: ^HOucot x^Po^^VP^Q* ui ^^ ^^ latter subject. In metaphysics and 
psychology he shows a disposition to adopt a theory of immanence, in the solution of 
problems to which Aristotle had applied the notion of transcendence. But he remains 
faithful, in the main, to the Aristotelian views. He holds the vovq to be the better and 
more divine part of man, and to come from an external source ; he asserts it possesses a 
certain sepchrateness in existence (x^pifffi^c)} and yet he will have it to be in some way 
or other congeniteJ with man's nature {trvfi^vroc). It is not clear what is the precise 
drift of his teaching on this point. The activity of thought he describes as motion 
{givriint), but not a motion m space. In his ethics he lays special stress on the 
** Choreffia " secured to virtue by tiie possession of external goods, without which, he 
thinks, happiness is not attainable.* 

Praxiphanes, a pupil of Theophrastus (b.o. 300), gave special attention to the study 
of Grammar. 

(e) Aristoxenus of Tarentum, the *' Musician," and Dicaaarchus of Messene. The 
former held the soul to be the Harmony of the body. The latter assumes that in- 
dividual substantial souls do not exist, but that a single living sensitive force is diffused 
through all organic beings, which is transiently individualized in corporeal forms (Gic 
Tuae. I. 10.) He exalts practice over theory, and holds speculation to be of little 
moment. Phanias, Clearchus, and Demetrius follow him. 

{d) Strato of Lampsacus, the '* Physicist,'* who succeeded Theophrastus in his 
teachinefunctions about b.o. 288 or 281 1 and presided over the school for eighteen 
years. He transformed the teaching of Aristotle into a consistent system of Naturalism. 
He abemdons the Aristotelian notion of a vovq distinct from Matter, and he asserts that 
in everything which is produced, we have no more than the mere natural effects of 




• Gtr. Meoien. ^tripaUHeonim PkUoiopMa moraUt twundum Stobaum. Wiemar, 1859. In hA 
times, TheophrMtoB mw frequently reproached with having approred the maxim of the poet : VUam r«fa \ 
forhmOf non tapitntia: hat it would appear that he admittea the prinoiple only in reference to external \ 
goods. TlieophrastasdiBtuiotly holds that -virtue is to be sought for its own sake, and that without nrtne ^ 
all external goods axe worthless (Cio. Tu»e. 6, 9; De Leg,, 1, 18). A slight departure from moral virtue, 
^theophrastus would nennit, and even enjoin, when it is neoeesary to aid a friend, to avoid some great evU, 
or atnin some important good. 

10 
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gravity and motion. Katnre b merely the oomprehenuve concept of the divine powers, 
which work nnconscioualy in the physical world. There is no difference between Per- 
ception and Thought ; the seat q| Thought is in tiie head, between the eyebrows ; there 
the (material) traMS {irtrofiovii) oTthe inuiges of perception persist — ^to revive again when 
memory is exercised. 

A similar line of speculation seems to have been followed by Plato's successors : — 
Lyco, his pupil, Aristo, Critolaus, Diodorus, Staseas, and Cratippus. 

3. The most remarkable of tlie later Peripatetics are : 

(a) Andronicus of Rhodes, the editor of the writmfls of Aristotle (B.a 70) ; Boethus 
of Sidon (about the time of Julius Ciesar) ; Nicolas of Damascus Tunder Augustus and 
Tiberius). These writers rendered important service in promoting tne study of Aristotle's 
writings, and helping to make them understood. Andronicus, in his exposition of 
Aristotle's teachins, began with Logic. His pupil, Boethus, was of opinion that Physics 
is the science which first presents itself to us, which in more intelligible to us, and with 
which, therefore, philosophy should begin. The followers of these philosophers include 
Alexander of ^Esody Neros tutor (aj>. 50) ; Adrastus of Aphrodisias(Aj>. ICiO) ; Aspasias 
(▲.D. 150), and Herminus. 

(h) Aristocles of Messene, and his pupil Alexander of Aphrodisias, the ** Ex^jete ^ 
(aj>. 200). In Aristocles we find a tendencv to Stoicism — an eclecticism which prepared 
the way for the fusion of the chief philosophical systems in Neo-Platonism. Alexander 
of Aphrodisias, was ^e most famous of the interpreters of Aristotle ; he is the Exegete 
car' iZoxiiv. He distinguishes in man a vovg v\ik6c, a vovc iromructfci and a vov^ iwirniroQ 
or vovQ Ka9 S|iv, but identifies the vov^ irou|ri«6c with the Godhead, as already 
indicated. 

(c) From the Keo-Platonist school came also some distinguished interpreters of 
Aristotle, e.^.. Porphyry (in the third century); Philoponus and Simplicius (sixth 
century.) 

The celebrated physician, Galenus (bom about a.d. 131), may be included amongst 
the interpreters of Aristotle. He was indeed an Eclectic, but his views are, on tiie 
whole, in accord with the Peripatetic teaching. We shall, however, have to notice him 
again when we speak of the Eclectics. 



THIRD PERIOD. 

Decay of Greek Philosophy. 

preliminary remarks. 

§39. 

1. The golden age of Ghreek Philosophy closes with Aristotle. The 
freedom of Ghreece was lost in the battle of Chseronea (b.c. 338). The 
military power which rose on the northern frontier of the Peninsula, laid 
its iron hand upon the free land of Greece^ and stifled the life which 
had hitherto pulsated within it. It was in Tain that the great orator^ 
Demosthenes, a '' particularist ** in the best sense of the term, strove to 
rouse the Ghreeks by his potent eloquence to watchfulness and to union 
against the danger. Philip of Maoedon was able to paralyse his eflEorts. 
Me was able to form in Greece itself a party wmch withstood the 
efforts of the great Demosthenes^ dissolved the bonds of union among 
the Greeks^ and so prepared the way for the final blow at ChsBronea. 
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The party of Aeschines triumplied over the patriotism of Demosthenes, 
and made Greece a prey to the Northern State. 

2. The loss of liberty and independence was followed by its natural 
result — ^the torpor of the creative powers of the Greek mind. Under a 
miLitary tyranny Art and Science cannot flourish. This was signally 
exempUfled in the philosophy of Greece. The Greek mind, held in 
thrall by the Macedonian power, could no longer attempt an indepen- 
dent solution of speculative problems. It contented itself with returning 
upon the results attained by earlier thinkers, and reproducing these in 
new g^uise for philosophic study. In executing this task the philoso- 
phers of this period were not so much guided by love of pure specula- 
tion as by practical aims. To discover the conditions and methods by 
which the individual may reach happiness here below, was the chief 
end they proposed to themselves. Tke theoretic elements which the 
philosophers of this period adopted from earlier systems were utilised 
chiefly to establish and to justify the practical doctrines regarding sub- 
jective happiness on eartn, which the several philosophers pro&ssed. 
The lofty mvstical flights of Plato, the preference for the Oitopla over 
practical philosophy, which we observe in Aristotle, are not to be found 
m this period ; me Greek mind was no longer capable of this elevation 
of tho ugh t. 

3. We cannot be surprised to find that the sum of truth contained 
in the systems of Greek Philosophy stibsequently to the time of Aristotle 
is reduced to a small compass, and to observe that the ideal or super- 
sensuous element finds no place in the philosophy of this period. The 
lofty speculative ideas of I^lato and the sharply-defined metaphysical 
conceptions of Aristotle are succeeded by the reaustic pantheism of the 
Stoics and the dull materialism of the Epicureans. Plato's mystical 
view of the nature of knowledge and Aristotle's well-marked distinction 
between intellectual and sensuous cognition disappear, and we have 
instead Empiricism and Sensualism. Virtue is no longer connected 
with a higher spiritual destiny of man, as in the Platonic system ; it is 
either made its own end, as in the system of the Stoics, or regarded 
merely as a means to pleasure, as in the view of the Epicureans. The 
primitive philosophical notions, beyond which the Socratic systems had 
advanced, were again brought into prominence, and thus a retrograde 
movement began, which must be described as a decline of philosophy. 
In due course the scepticism which this relaxation of the earnest philo- 
sophical spirit was sure to call forth, made its appearance, and its wasting 
action utterly destroyed the diminished sum of truth still remaining. 
This scepticism was tiie expression of the utter impotence of the philo- 
sophical spirit, the death of philosophy, the quagmire in which the 
current of Gbeek philosophy was lost. 

4. The old spiritof Greek independence and liberty seemed to revive 
for a time in Sparta when Gleomenes restored the constitution of 
Lycurgus, and again in the ^tolian and Achaian Leagues, under 
Aratus and Philopcemen (b.c. 210). But soon another military power — 
that of the Romans, took the place of Macedon. By the fall of Oorinth 
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(b.c. 145) Ghreece became subject to Bome^ and was reduced to the con- 
dition of a Roman province. A consequence of its subjugation was that 
the language, literature, and refinement of Ghreece were introduced into 
Home. At an earlier period (b.c. 155), three Ghreek philosophers, 
Critolaus (a Peripatetic), Cameades (an Academic), and Diogenes (a 
Stoic), had visited Rome as ambassadors of Athens, and had taken 
advantage of their visit to recommend by their discourses the philo^ 
sophv and science of Greece to the Roman youth. After the conquest 
of Grreece, this kind of intercourse between Greeks and Romans was 
more actively carried on. But no higher development of philosophical 
speculation was attained by the Gre^s, nor did the leaven of Greek 
civilization introduced at Kome give rise to an original Roman phi- 
loeophy. 

5. The Romans were a people of a practical turn, devoted to practical 
political aims, and took little pleasure in philosophical speculations, 
ouch mental occupations they held to be useless, aimless, and undig- 
nified. The concerns of his country, the promoting of its prosperity at 
home and of its glory and power abroad, were the only objects which 
the Roman thought worthy of his efforts. Moreover, he had an interest 
in preserving Roman principles and Roman morals from the corrupting 
influences oi the later philosophy of Greece. His national pride, too, 
disdained to imitate the despised Gfrceatli in their scientific labours. All 
these causes combined to prevent the growth of an independent philo- 
sophy in Rome. The philosophy of the Romans is merely a more or 
less modified reproduction of the philosophical theories of Greece ; and 
in their choice of systems the Romans confined themselves almost exclu- 
sively to those of La,ter origin, chiefly to those of the Stoics and Epicu- 
reans. The systems of Hato and Aristotle, which involved pro&und 
and far-reaching speculation, were not to their taste. We find in much 
favour amongst them a certain Eclecticism, which borrowed from the 
different syst^ns what appeared to be most probable in each. 

What is called the philosophy of Rome is merely an offshoot of 
Greek philosophy transplanted to a foreign soil, which occasionally 
assumes a somewhat peculiar character, but which cannot be regarded 
as a creation of the Roman mind. In the time of the Csesars, Epicurean 
notions affected more and more profoundly the life of the Roman people ; 
but this is to be attributed to the profound moral comlption which grew 
and spread abroad under the Empire. 

6. In accordance with the general outlines which we have here 
traced, we proceed to treat first of Stoicism, then of Epicureanism, and 
lastly of Scepticism and Eclecticism. Roman philosophy we shaU not 
treat apart ; we shall refer to the several Roman phQosophers when 
dealing with the school of Greek philosophy to which they happen to 
belong. For since Roman philosophy is no more than an offshoot from 
the Greek, it can be rightly treated only in connection with the latter. 
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THE STOICS. 

Zeno, Cleanthes, and Ghbtsippus. 

general remarks. 

§40. 

1. The School of the Stoics was founded by Zeno of Cittium (in CypmB), a pupil 
of Crates the Cynic, of Stilpo the Mesarian, and of the Academics Xenocrates and 
Polemon. He lived between b.c. 350 and B.C. 258. Zeno was the son of a merchant, and 
was himself, for a time, engaged in trade. It is said that he was compelled to take up 
his residence in Athens in consequence of a shipwreck. At Athens he attached himself 
successively to the philosophers named above. Shortly after the year b.o. 310, he founded 
his own school in the orda ToudXrt—A portico adorned with the paintings of Polygnotus, 
whence the title " Stoic," bestowed on his school. He is said to have taught for fifty- 
eight years. The Athenians held him in high esteem. His writing (on tiie State, on 
Lue in accordance with Nature, &c.) have ail been lost. His pupils were : Perseeus of 
Cittium, Aristo of Chios, Herillus of Carchedon (Carthage), and, most remarkable of all, 
Cleanthes. 

2. Cleanthes of Assus, in Troas, the successor of Zeno in his teaching functions, was 
originally a pugilist, and during tiie period of his instruction by Zeno earned his liveli- 
hood by working during the niffht, carrying water and kneading dough. *' It was only 
slowly and with difficulty that he mastered philosophical theories, but when he had once 
mastered them, he held them tenaciously, for which reason Zeno compared him to a hard 
slab, on which it is difficult to make an impression, but which preserves indelibl^JLbi^- 
lines traced on it." Cleanthes has left us a "Hymn to the Most High GodJi-^His other 
writings have perished. Sphaerus of Bosphorus, Boethus, and Chrysippus were his 
pupils. 

3. Chrysippus of Soli or Tarsus, in Cilicia (b.c. 282-209), was the successor of 
Cleanthes in ms school. By his thoroughly systematic development of the doctrines of 
Stoicism, he deserved to be reckoned the second founder of the Stoic school. He was a 
very prolific writer. He is said to have written 500 lines daily, and to liave composed 
750 books. These works contained many quotations from other writers, specially from 
the poets, and contained also many repetitions and corrections (IMo g. Laer t. ^Tii Iftft) 
The successors of Chrysippus were Zeno of Tarsus and Diogenes of Babylon— the same 
who has been mentioned in connection with the embassy to Kome. After these the next 
head of the school was Antipater of Tarsus. 

Thus much with reference to the <* older" Stoics, who founded and developed the 
system of the schooL The " later" Stoics we shall have occasion to notice further on. 
We shall occupy ourselves for the present with the doctrines of Stoicism. 

4. The Stoics regarded philosophy as primarily a practical concern. 
Regarded in this lieht, it was for them a striving after virtue, after that 
which is alone worthy of our desires, and on which the whole happiness 
of man is based. In a secondary sense^ it had' a theoretical character. 
Considered from the theoretical point of view, they regarded it as 
rieht insight, depending on a knowledge of things divine and human. 
The theoretical aspect was^ however^ subordinate to the practical and 
found in the latter its end and purpose. For right insight must teach 
us that Virtue is the highest good, and must show us the way by which 
we can and must attain to Virtue. 

5. These principles being premised, the Stoics divided philosophy 
into three parts : Logic, Physics, and Ethics. Theology is included in 
Physics. For this reason x^hysics would, of itself, take precedence of 
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Ethics. As a matter of &ct, however^ it is subservient to the latter. 
The Logic of the Stoics is their theory of the Xdyoi, i.e. of thoughts and 
language; and they therefore divide it into Dialectic and Khetoric. 
Dialectic includes the Theory of Knowledge, Logic (in the Aristotelian 
sense), and Grammar. To Grammatical Science the Stoics rendered 
important services, but it would be beyond the scope of our present 
work to follow them into this field of study. We shall confine ourselves 
to an exposition, first, of their Logic and Theory of Knowledge ; then, 
of their Physics ; and lastly, of their Ethics. 



Logic and Theory of Knowledge of the Stoics. 

§ 41. 

1. The Stoics teach that all intellectual knowledge takes rise in 
sensuous perception. The soul, at first, is like a sheet of blank paper, 
on which representations of things are afterwards delineated by the 
senses. The beginning of all knowledge is, therefore, the ai<rOfi<TiQ 
(perception of sense). This, as soon as we are conscious of it, becomes 
a Representation (^avraata) or mental image. Duringthe formation of 
this Ilepresentation the Soul is purely passive, the Representation is 
like the impression of a seal on wax (rvirwaic \v i^vxg> for which 
Chrysippus, to modiihr the doctrine, substituted iruioiwffiQ i/zvv^Cy &^ 
alteration in the Soul). According to this view, the object of itself 
produces its Ilepresentation on the subject, and this Ilepresentation 
manifests itself, and in itself the corresponding object, to the subject. 
When we have apprehended an object, the remembrance of this object 
remains after the object has been removed. A large number of memo- 
ries of this kind constitute experience (ifjantpia). 

2. In the further progress of the process of thought. Concepts are 
formed from these Representations. The formation of Concepts is 
effected in two ways. Some are formed spontaneously and without con- 
scious co-operation on our part (avtmrexv^tog). Others are the outcome 
of a deliberate and methodical process of thought. A number of similar 
Representations having been produced within us, there arise, spon- 
taneously and without any reflex thought on our part, certain universal 
notions, which form a basis for the reflex and methodical formation of 
Concepts. These notions are called by the Stoics irpoXr/^Hc or Koival 
ivvoiai. In a second stage, the reflex activity of thought is exercised. 
It detects resemblances and analogies, transforms and combines notions, 
and so forms artificially reflex Concepts, called by the Stoics iwoiat. For 
the ten categories of Aristotle the Stoics substitute, as ultimate universal 
concepts (ysvcKcurara), Substance (or Substratum), Essential Quality, 
Accidental State or Condition, and Relation. 

3. Judgment and Inference depend upon Concepts. The Stoics 
added to the theory of inference uieir doctrine regarding the hypo- 
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thetical eyllogisin — a form of reasoning which Aristotle did not specially 
investigate. By inference, say the Stoics, we are able to advance from 
one truth to another, and tiius are in a position to investigate the causes 
of phenomena. In this way Science (cirior^/iiy) is created — ^the highest 
form of human knowledge. The right formation both of Concepts and 
of Judgments and Inferences is regulated by certain rules, which it is 
the province of Dialectic to lay down. 

4. With regard to the relation subsisting between Concept and 
Being, the Stoics seem to have adopted the view which, in the Middle 
Ages, was known as that of the Nominalists. They combat alike the 
Platonic and the Aristotelian doctrine of the objective reality of Con- 
cepts; they assert that the Concept is sometmng purely subjective, 
formed by a process of abstraction, to which, however, no real being 
corresponds in the objective order. The individual, as such, is the only 
thing which has real existence ; the universal concept is a purely sub- 
jective product of the process of thought, whether we consider the form 
of the thought, or the thinff given in the thought. In this doctrine we 
have distinctly brought beK)re us the purely empirical character of the 
Stoic Theory of Ejiowledge. For in this theory Concepts are deprived 
of aU relation to the essential being of things, and are thus reduced to 
mere generalized sensuous perceptions. 

5. The Stoics, in their Theory of Knowledge, occupy themselves 
largely with the question of a criterion of truth. They find this cri- 
terion in the KoraXn^ig (Apprehension). This KoraXn^pig is attained 
when the object is represented in the mind with such clearness, force, 
and ener^ of conviction, ihat the truth of the representation cannot be 
denied, in such circumstances, the representation, and in the represen- 
tation the object, is grasped or apprehended (icaraXa^/^ai/ercu) with 
absolute certaSnty. A representation thus clear, and thus forcing 
conviction {ibavraala KaraXnimKn), is necessarily recognised as indubi- 
tably true, wnile the representation which does not exhibit this clearness 
or carry this force of conviction {(pavraata aKoraXnirTog) does not give 
the same certainty, and must, therefore, be regarded only as more or 
less probable. 

6. In accordance with these principles, the Stoics define Knowledge 
as (Stob. Ed. Eth. II. 128) KaraXtK^pig a<r^aX?7C K€Li afifTawriOToq vtto 
\6yov — certain and indisputable apprdiension by means of a concept, 
aai define Science as a ajrstem from sach apprehensionfl. According 
to Cicero (Acad. II. 47), Zeno compared Perception to the extension of 
the fingers, Assent (<riryKara9c<r£c) to the hand haU-closed, the Appre- 
hension of the object {KoraXn^ic) to the hand fully closed (the fist), and 
Knowledge to the grasping ox tne fist by the other hand, whereby it is 
more strongly and securely closed. ^Knowledge, according to this 
account of the theory, is icaraXn^cc perfected. It is, however, to be 
remarked that on the point here in question the several Stoics differ 
widely from one another. 
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Physics of the Stoics. 
§42. 

1. Empiricists in their logical teacliiiig, the Stoics are realists in 
their views regarding physical nature ; that is to say, they maint^iin that 
all real being is corporeal, that there is no incorporeal existence. In 
their physics they do no more than largely develop the doctrine of 
Heracutns that Fire is the ultimate principle of all things, and the 
further doctrine of the perpetual flux oi generation and decay. 

2. For the four Aristotelian principles of things the Stoics substitute 
two— TO iroiovv and tcJ vaa^ov, the active principle and the passive, 
Matter and Force. In order that a thing may come to exist, there must 
be a Matter, vXri, out of which the thing is formed, and a Force, which 
communicates to it the form it receives. Matter is, in itself, without 
motion and without form, but capable of receiving any motion and any 
form. Force, on the other hand, is the active, moving, formative prin- 
ciple. It is inseparably united with Matter. 

3. On these notions are constructed the theological and cosmological 
^stems of the Stoics. To explain the origin of the world, two principles, 
they think, must be assumed — ^Matter, out of which the world is formed, 
and a formative principle. The latter is God. These two principles, 
God and Matter, must not, however, be regarded as substantially differ- 
ent from one another. God, being the active force, is substantially one 
with the passive principle — ^Matter. The relation of God to the world 
is the relation of soul to body. The world is the bodjr of God. This 
pantheistical view, which unites God and the world in one being, is 
resolutely maintained by the Stoics. 

4. But, we may ask, what is the nature of this God, who is the 
active formative force of the universe P To this question the Stoics 
reply : — 

{a) God, as the Efficient Cause in the Universe, must be conceived 
as of the nature of Fire or ^ther, who under the form of heat pervades 
the universe, and thereby gives it actual existence {to irvp tbxvik6v, the 
creative or forming fire). For experience shows us that being and life 
in nature are dependent upon internal vital heat. Under this aspect, 
God appears as universal energy in nature {(piai^), pervading, animating, 
and vivifying the world ; hence we sometimes find that the Stoics use 
interchangeably the notions " Nature '* and " God." 

(b) God, as the formative principle of the world, is to be regarded 
as an universal cosmical Reason, which forms the universe, and estab 
lishes it in order, in obedience to the inherent law of His being, which 
obliges Him to act according to plan and purpose. That the divine 
nature must be regarded as a Living Reason, is evident from the facts • 

(1) That beauty, order, and purpose, prevail throughout the uni 
verse, and these suppose a reasoning cause ; 
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(2) That certain parts of the tiniyerse of things are possessed of con- 
scioiisness^ an impossibility, if the xmiversey as a whole, were not con- 
scious ; for the whole, as such, must always be more perfect than any 
of its parts. 

(c) The divine nature is, therefore, to be conceiyed as a rational, 
artistically working Fire, which is at once the Soul and the Beason of 
the universe. As Universal Reason, God contains within Himself, in the 
rational state, the germs of the objects which constitute the world 
{\6yoQ <nrtpfiaTix6Qy " seminal reason ) ; these germs receive actuality, 
and become manifest in the individual objects of the real world by the 
action of Gtxl as the Soul of the Universe. 

5. After this statement of general principles, the Stoics further dis- 
tinguish two aspects of the divine nature. The Divine Fire manifests 
itself, on the one hand, as vital heat ; as such it is wholly sunk in ma- 
terial nature ; in another of its manifestations it is, to a certain extent, 
liberated and independent. This nobler portion of the Divine Being is 
the pure luminous ^ther, the proper region of which is the higher parts 
of the universe. This luminous eether is, therefore, the iryc/iovocov fdpoc, 
or governing part of the Godhead, the Zeus of mythology, the proper 
principle of universal Heason, the highest wisdom, and the supreme htw 
of all things. 

6. Having thus explained the nature of God — ^the creative and for- 
mative principle in the tmiverse — ^the Stoics next describe the process by 
which the tmiverse was formed. The Divine Primal Fire was first con- 
densed into Air and Water ; the Water in part turned into Earth, in part 
remained Water, and in part was rarefied into Air, which again returned 
to the state of Fire. The two more condensed elements. Earth and Water, 
are chiefly passive, the two more rarefied. Air and Fire, are chiefly active. 
This theory, like that of Heraclitus, involves the tmiverse in a cycle of 
perpetual changes. By continual condensation, the elements are ever 
coming forth from the Primal Fire, and by continual rarefactions they 
are returning to it again. The denser elements give rise to individual 
objects, in which the X6yoi ampfmriKoi attaia actual existence. 

7. From the principles here laid down are readily deduced the attri- 
butes which the Stoics assigned to the world. Considered as forming 
one being: 

(a) The visible, or, as we may sa^, corporeal world, is indeed the 
body of God ; but the world, taken in its entirety, is God himself. In 
essential intrinsic nature, it is nothing more than the Being of God, 
evolving itself into a visible world. 

(b) The world being, in a certain sense, Gk>d rendered concrete, is 
furthermore the best and most excellent world conceivable. All the 
predicates which express the highest perfection, may therefore be attri- 
buted to it. It is rational, wise, provident, and the ftdness of beautv. 
How could rational beings form part of it, if it were not rational itseU P 

(c) The world, as a whole, is God ; its parts considered as forming 
subordinate wholes, in which the Divine Force manifests itself, must be 
regarded as subordinate gods. This is more especially true of the Stars 
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and the Elements. By the aid of this prindple the Stoics endeavour to 
explain the whole myuiological system. 

8. In its material aspect, t\e,, viewed as it manifests itself to our 
experience, the worid, according to the Stoics, is a well-ordered unity, 
limited in extent, and spherical in shape. Beyond the world there is 
only an endless yacunm. Time is the range of the world's motion ; it 
is without limit in the past, and without limit in the future. Indi- 
vidual objects in the universe are aU different from one another. No 
two leaves, no two living things, are perfectly alike. 

9. Turning from the consideration of the constitution of the universe 
as a whole, and directing our attention to the course of its existence, i.e.y 
to the succession in time of the events that are accomplished in the 
world, we meet with another notion, to which special prominence is- 
given in the system of the Stoics — ^the notion of Providence {jroovoia.) 
oince God is the Reason of the universe, it follows that the whole series 
of events accomplished in the world is controlled and guided by the 
Divine Reason. Here we arrive at the notion of a Providence. This 
Reason acts according to plan and purpose, and guides all things with 
intelligence and wisdom. 

10. Owing to their pantheistical conceptions, the Stoics could not 
admit a theory of Providence which would leave room for liberty, and 
for the occurrence of merely casual incidents in the world. Their 
notion of Providence led immediately to the notion of Destiny or Fate 
(c!/uapju^vi}.) They taught that aU things happen from necessity, and 
this necessity, they explained, rests upon an inexorable Fate. God 
Himself is not free. He must act according to the necessities of His 
nature ; the same necessity must control the course of events in the 
world, for the world is nothine; more than the evolution of the Divine 
Nature. This necessity is called Fate. To the dominion of Fate all 
things are subject. 

11. It is clear that the liberty of the human will could not be recon- 
ciled with these fatalistic notions. Hence we find that it was peremp- 
torily denied by the older Stoics. Chrysippus, however, endeavoured to 
assert it in a modified form. He distinguished between a man's indi- 
vidual acts, and his general inner character, from which these individual 
acts proceed. The general inner character, according to which a man is 
obliged to act, is, in every case, determined by Fate, and to this extent is 
pre-determined, but in individual actions man determines himself, and 
in this sense acts with freedom. 

12. Man must, therefore, be compared to a stone rolling down a 
mountain. The stone, once set in motion, rolls downwards of itself 
without a further impulse ; so the human will, once determined by Fate^ 
accomplishes the individual acts in which its general character numifests 
itself, without need of a further impulse from Fate. This is sufficient 
for freedom. If we fancy at times that we are acting with absolute 
freedom, i.e., without any pre-determination whatever, this is because, 
in certain cases, we are not conscious of the motives which influence 
our wOl. 
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13. The course of events in tlie world comes to an end when, after a 
certain period, the Godhead absorbs all things into itself. This is 
aocom^ished by a general conflagration, in which all things perish in 
fire. . But after eyery such catas&ophe a new world is again eyolved, 
which in all its parts resembles the old — the all-controUmg Necessity 
not permitting a difference. These successiye processes of the destruc- 
tion and renewed creation of the world continue without end. 

14. The human soul is a part of the Deity, an emanation from God, 
between whom and the soul uiere is mutual action and re-action. The 
90ul, like God, is of the nature of fire ; it is the warm breath within us ; 
the heart is the centre from which its influence radiates. It is generated 
at the same time as the body. It consists of eight parts — one principal 
part ^efioviKov fdpog, to which Reason belongs, located in the heart ; 
nye Senses; the Faculty of Speech; and the Beproductiye Faculty. 
The last-named part« may be described, in contrast with the first or 
rational part, as l^e irrational parts of the soul. These extend like so 
many polyps from the central part, and ramify through their respectiye 
organs. 

15. The soul is, of its nature, destructible ; it can, however, survive 
the body. Whether the soul does actually outlive the body, is a point 
on which the Stoics are divided. Cleanthes asserted that all souls sur- 
vive till the conflagration of the world ; Chrysippus allowed this privi- 
lege only to the souls of the wise. Pansetius (Cic. Tuac. I. 32), appears 
to have denied aU immortality to the soul. He would, however, seem 
to have been alone in this opmion. Those who held that all souls exist 
till the conflagration of the world, taught further chat only the soids of 
the wise lived after this life in the condition of pure fire ; the souls of 
fools, they held, retained a kind of body after death. 

16. Man is the most perfect product of nature. He stands at the 
to^ of the scale of natural beings ; the gods alone are above him. All 
thmgs else exist for the gods and for man ; man's destiny is to contem- 
plate and admire the universe. The himian race, in conjunction with 
the gods, forms a sort of divine polity, the fundamental law of which is 
that Natural Law which reveals itseu on all sides in the world. This 
leads us to the Ethical System of the Stoics. 



Ethical System of the Stoics. 

§43. 

1. In accordance with the fundamental principles of their physical 
theories, the Stoics taught that the supreme duty and highest purpose 
of man's life is '^ to live according to Nature." nj Nature they did not 
here understand the individual nature of man ; they used the term in its 
wide and universal sense. In Nature the eternal and divine law mani- 
fests itself, and as this law is the measure to which all things in the 
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imiverae must conform in their action, it is tlie standard to which, 
human action must conf orm, the standard according to which man must 
live if he would fulfil the purpose of his existence. The expression, 
*' to live according to Nature (S/uoAoyov^uiveac rg f^wu Kriv) means no 
more than the accord of man's conduct with the soyereign law of Nature, 
or the accord of man's will with the Divine WilL The fundamental 
law of human conduct may therefore be expressed in the formula: 
^* Thou shalt Kve according to Nature, ue., according to the Divine Law 
which manifests itself in Nature." 

2. The highest purpose of human life is not, then, to be found in 
OBtopta (contemplation), but in action, and in that action which is 
according to Nature, virtue consists in thus living according to Nature. 
The man who acts in accordance with right imderstanding is the only 
man who acts virtuously, and the man who acts according to the natural 
law, as manifested to reason, is the only man who follows right under- 
standing. We have found it to be the ultimate destiny of man that he 
should five according to Nature ; we may now substitute the notion of 
Virtue in the formula, and say that to strive after virtue, or to be vir- 
tuous, is the highest duty of man. 

3. If Virtue is the ultimate destiny of man, it follows that Virtue is 
to be sought not for sake of anything apart from itself, but for its own 
sake only. Virtue is its own end. If it were directed to a higher pur- 
pose, it would, by the fact, cease to be the ultimate destiny and the 
highest purpose of himian life. Man must be virtuous for Virtue's sake. 

4. We must not, then, make Pleasure or Self-gratification the end of 
our actions. Pleasure is u^erely an accessory of our action — ^not the end 
after which we must strive, "[fiie instinctive impulse of nature is not 
directed to gratifioation or pleasure as to its end, but to self-preservation, 
to integrity and health of body, to true knowledge and science, &c. ; in 
all these cases pleasure accompanies the satisfaction of nature's ten- 
dency, but is not the end at which nature aims. Much more should 
this be the case when there is question of a rational action. Virtue is 
here the only end. 

6. This being so, it follows further that Virtue is the supreme good 
of man, as well as his highest end. The supreme good must be that 
good which is sought purely for its own sake, which cannot serve as a 
means for the obtaining of something else. From what we have said, 
it is manifest that Virtue is an ultimate good of this kind, for it is essen- 
tially its own end. Virtue is, then, the highest good of man, and the 
true and highest happiness of man can only be found in Virtue. 

6. More than this : Virtue is not only the highest good, it is the 
only true good of man. There is, in fact, only one good, flie kceXov, i.e., 
that good which is desirable for its own sake, not for sake of the advan- 
tage which it confers, and this good is Virtue, and Virtue only. Every- 
thing other than Virtue which men regard as good, is merely an 
a&a^opoi/ — something indifferent, not a gc^ in the proper sense of the 
term. Such things cannot contribute to happiness. Virtue alone is the 
measure of happiness. 
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7. We musty kowever, make a distinotion between yarious kinds of 
indifferent objects. Some are to be preferred (irpoir/Acli^a), others not 
to be preferred {avowpovrfidva) ; others again not worthy of prefer- 
ence or rejection, indifferent in the strictest sense of the word. There 
are, therefore, certain things of value {iXjiav ixovra)^ and certain things 
of no value, and worthy rather of contempt {ava%lav IxovTa)^ and lastly, 
things that are not of the one class or the other. Things in the 
first of these categories are to be preferred, thine^s in the second to be 
rejected, things in the third are absolutely indifferent. 

8. llie vpoirffdva accord with the natural desires of man, and can, 
therefore, be the aim of his efforts ; but they do not contribute to real 
happiness, and must, therefore, be included in the category of things 
indifferent. On the other hand, the airfmporiyfdva have no power to dis- 
turb or diminish the happiness of the virtuous man. This, with greater 
reason, is true of things which are absolutely indifferent. The true and 
highest good is, therefore. Virtue. Virtue alone is not subject to abuse ; 
everything besides can be abused. 

9. Virtue is essentially one. If a distinction is drawn between 
virtues, the difference is a difference of relation — ^that is, it is a question 
of one and the same virtue manifesting itself in different ways. In this 
sense we may distinguish between cardinal and secondary or derivative 
virtues. In the first class are included Prudence or Practical Wisdom 
{6p6vri<rig), Courage, Temperance, and Justice. In their definition of 
these several virtues the Stoics follow the teaching of Aristotle. In 
the second category are included Magnanimity, Continence, Patience, 
Diligence, Deliberation. All these virtues depend upon right imder- 
standin^and can, therefore, be conuntmicated by teaching. 

10. The principles here established as to the nature of Virtue lead 
to the following conclusions : 

(a) The person who poeaeaaes one virtue poesesses all ; for virtue being essentially 
one, each single virtue includes in itself all the others. 

(6) There is no difference of degree in virtue, i.e., virtue cannot be attained in a 
higher or lower degree. The nature of virtue does not admit of a more and a leas, A 
man cannot live according to nature in a greater or less degree — and the essence of virtue 
consists in living thus. The good actions of virtuous men are, therefore, all equally good ; 
in tiie goodness of actions more and less are not admissible. 

11. The opposite of Virtue is Vice. A man is vicious who lives not 
in harmony with the law of nature, but at variance with it. What is 
true of virtue is true analogously of vice. 

(a) The man who is stained with one vice is stained with all vices. As a man cannot 
be virtuous in one respect, without being virtuous in every respect, so he cannot be 
wicked in one respect without being wick^ in every respect. 

(6) In the same way, there cannot be a distinction of desree in vice any more than 
in vii'tne. A man cannot be wicked in a higher or lower degree ; as aU virtuous men 
are equally virtuous, so aU wicked men are equally wicked. And for this reason all 
evil deeds are equally evil (omnia peocata paria), there is not in this matter a more and 
9k less. 

12. Furthermore, the Stoics teach that there is no mean between 
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Virtue and Vice {aprni koI kokIo). There is indeed such, a thing as an. 
approximation to virtue. But the individual who only approaches 
virtue, is still without virtue quite as much as the absolutely wicked. 
A middle state does not exist. Man either possesses virtue, or does not 
possess it. In the former case he is virtuous, in the latter wicked ; he 
IS not, and can never be, neither virtuous nor wicked. 

13. In human actions, considered in themselves, the Stoics distin- 
guish between KaT6p0iofia, or complete fulfilment of duty, and KaOriKov, 
or mere right action. A rightful, befitting action is, no doubt, con- 
formable to nature, and is therefore justifiable ; it is not, however, per- 
formed from a purely virtuous motive, but for the attainment of some 
ulterior end to which it leads. An action is the perfect fulfibnent of duty 
KaropOwfm, when it is performed purely out of a virtuous disposition, 
and for sake of the good done. . The Kar6p0wpa alone fulfils the require- 
ments of virtue, for virtue essentially excludes the notion of a further 
«nd. 

14. No act is, in itself, praisewortiiy or reprehensible ; all acts, even 
those which are accounted wicked, are good if performed with a right- 
eous, virtuous disposition. With a contrary disposition cv^^ action is 
«vil, even though, in outward appearance, it seem good. The wicked 
man sins in every action ; the virtuous man in every action is doing 
good. '^ Unnatural love, prostitution, violation of tombs, and the like 
deeds, are no longer immoral in themselves ; it is no longer forbidden to 
•eat the flesh of men ; the deeds of Oedipus and Jocasta become indifferent 
in character.'^ The virtuous man, as such, is incapable of wickedness ; 
the wicked man, as such, is incapable of good. 

15. The emotions (ira0i|), be they of what kind they may, are aber- 
rations from the right practical juc^ment as to what is good and evil. 
The principal forms of emotion are Fear and Anxiety, resultinfi; from the 
apprehension of a future or present evil ; Desire and Delectation, which 
result from the apprehension of a future or present good. The emotions 
proceed from a false practical judgment ; they are not, therefore, in any 
case, in accordance with natare, and thus they cannot be reconciled 
with virtue. The virtuous man must jrield to no emotion or iratfocy he 
must be raised above them alL 

16. In keeping with these ethical principles is the Ideal of the Sage 
which the Stoics put before us. The true saffe is the man who possesses 
virtue. As such ne is indifEerent to everytiaing except virtue, for he 
understands that other thineps are not truly and really^ ffood. He is 
indifferent to pleasures and desires, for he knows that neither any plea- 
sure nor any desire is in accordance with nature and with virtue. He 
is indifferent to all i>aan, to all fear, and to all anxiety, for he knows 
that these things cannot trouble the happiness which he possesses in 
virtue. He frees himself from all passions ; and if, in certcan cases, he 
cannot help feeling pain or pleasure, he does not permit himself to be 
influenced oy these feelings, but remains always unmoved and immov- 
able. In every gratification and success, in every misfortune and 

|i accident of life, he TnaintainH imperturbable equanimity ; no sickness 
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can trouble this eyenness of mind, no fear can disturb him, no fate, 
however hard, affect him — ^in a word, he is airaOrig (without feeling). In 
this awaOeia consists the ideal perfection of the sage. 

17. The sage is thus the really free man, the really rich man, the 
true king and ruler, the true pnest, prophet, and poet ; he unites in 
himself all perfection ; in intrinsic dignity he is second to no rational 
being, not even to Zeus himself, except that he is not, like Zeus, 
immortal He is a god after his fashion. All that he does is good, he 
cannot lose his virtue. " Notwithstanding this moral independence, he 
is yet in practical communion with other rational beings. He has his 
part in the affairs of the State, and this part is the larger the nearer the 
State approaches the perfection of that one ideal State in which all men 
are embraced. But he exercises towards other men, as towards himself, 
not forbearance, but justice. He is permitted community of wives. He 
is master of his own life, and of his own choice can put an end to it ; 
laiicide is allowed him." 

18. The fool is, in all respects, the contrary of the sa^. We may 
assert of him the contrary of all that we have attributed to the wise 
man. The fool, not possessing virtue, is subject to the influence of every 
emotion and every passion ; he is a slave in the true sense ; a godless 
being, who sins in every action that he performs. Between the sage 
and the fool a chasm intervenes, so wide that we can institute no com« 
parison between them. As there is no middle state between the con- 
dition of virtue and the condition of vice, it follows that all men are 
either sages or fools, either perfect in goodness (<nrovSa?o{) or thoroughly 
wicked l^avXoc). 

19. It must be allowed that the later Stoics abandoned to some ex- 
tent this extravagant exaltation of the wise man, and this exaggerated 
•contrast between the condition of the sage and of other men. They 
taught that no individual attains to the ideal state of the wise man, that 
in actual fact the only distinction existing is the distinction between 
the state of fools and the state of those who are advancing to wisdom 

(irn>oic(f»TOVT«c)- 

20. Such, in brief, is the ethical system of the Stoics. It is notice- 
able that this system, though it denies the very basis of moral life — 
liberty, immorality, &c., — ^increases nevertheless the measure of man's 
moral obligations exorbitantly. Herein it is unreasonable and un- 
natural, and leads finally to excesses, with which its first principles are 
in glarhig contradiction. The demands made upon the Stoic sage be- 
come wholly unnatural in their extent, and are wholly irreconcilable 
with the needs of practical life. Yet the only ultimate result is that the 
-sage proudly exalts himself to an equality with the gods, and looks down 
with contempt on all men who have not reached the level he has attained; 
that he is permitted every licence, even the most shameful, and that 
ethical antinomies are made the laws of morals. The principles which 
imderlay the system of the Stoics, notably their thorougtily pantheistical 
•doctrine of Necessity, and denial of Immortality, could lead to no more 
than a caricature of ethical scienoe, and it was in the nature of 
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that such a system should at last degenerate into unrestrained im- 
morality. 

21. We have now to notice briefly the '' later ** Stoics, followers of 
the older school, who either maintained its principles intact, or accepted 
them with some modification. To the later Stoics belong : 

(a) PanffitioB of Rhodes (b.o. 180-111), a pupil of Diogenes. He modified somewhat 
the rigid character of the Stoic teaching (Cic. De Fin, IV., 28), and save it that special 
form which secured it favour among the Romans. He himself won K>r the Stoic school 
such Roman nobles as Laelius and Scipio. *' He aimed at s less rugged, and a more 
briUiant exposition of the Stoic philosophy ; and in his exposition he appealed not only 
to the older Stoics, but also to Plato, Aristotle, Xenocrates, Theophrastus, and Dicaearchus, 
and by this method prepared the way for Eclecticism.*' He rejected the astrological 
soothsaying and divination which had been in favour with the older Stoics, in consequenoe- 
of tiieir fatalistic notions ; he abandoned the doctrine of a conflagration of the world, 
and with Socratic modesty disclaimed all title to perfect wisdom. His work (i 
KaOriKovTOQ) is the foundation of Cicero's work, De Officiis. (Cic. Dt Off- III. 2.) 

(6) Posidonius of Apamea, in Syria (b.o. 90), held his school at Rhodes, where, 
amongst others, Cicero and Pompey attended his lectures. He was esteemed tiie most 
learned (iroXvfAadloTaroc koI ifrurrimoviKioTaTOQ) of the Stoics. He inclined to Eclecticism, 
blended Platonic and Aristotelian with Stoic doctrines, and delighted in a lofty rhetorical 
style. 

We may further mention : Apollodorus of Athens (b.o. 144) ; Athenodorus of 
Tarsus, President of the Library of JPergamus, and, at a later period, friend and com- 
panion of Cato the Younger (UticensiB), who strove to confirm the Stoic doctrines by the 
example of his own life ; Antipater of Tyre (b.o. 45), a teacher of Cato the Younger ; 
Apollonides, a friend of Cato ; Diodotus (b.c. 85), one of Cicero's instructors, later a 
member of his household, and his friend ; and lastly, Athenodorus, the teacher of 
Octavianus Augustus. Cfr. Ueberweg. 

(e) Under the Roman Empire immorality and corruption were ever on the increase. 
The men who set themselves to struggle against the prevailing evils, turned for the most- 
part to Stoicism, seeking from the calmer study of tois philosophy consolation and tran- 
quillity of mind, or borrowing from it a haughty virtue to resist the masters of the State. 
It thus came to pass that, at this period, the philosophy of the Stoics began to assume a 
political character, to render those who profeased it objects of suspicion, and even to 
expose them to persecution. The most remarkable amongst the Stoics of this period/ 
are: ^^ 

(a) L. Annseus Seneca, a native of Cordova, in Spain (b.o. 3 to a.d. G3), the tutef^f 
Nero. He directed his attention to Ethics rather than to Physics, and he was more con- 
cerned to exhort to the practice of virtue than to inquire into its nature. His views on the 
latter point do not differ materially from those of the older Stoics. Of bis philosophical writ- 
ings the following have been preserved: QucMtiontun NcUvralium, Libri VII., and a number 
of religious and moral treatises : De Providentia ; De Brmntaie Vita ; De Otio out Seeessu 
Sapientis ; De Animi TranquiUitate ; De Ccnstanlia ; De Ira ; De CUmentia ; De Bene- 
ficiia ; and the Epp. cid Lucilium. He exalted the Stoic Sase above the gods ; for the in- 
dependence of the Sage, he holds, is the work of his own wiO, and this is not the case with 
the gods. Nevertheless he is profuse in despairing lamentations over the corruption and 
misery of human life, and he makes large concessions indeed to human weakness. The 
same contradiction he exhibited in his private life. In theory a sloomy Stoic, looking 
down with contempt on all thinss human, he was in practice a dainty courtier, by no- 
means averse to the pleasures of the table and other like indulgences. 

(/3) Following Seneca, we have L. Ann«us Comutus (b.c. 20 toA.D. 66), the Satirist 
A. Persius Flaccus (b.c. 34 to a.d. 62) a pupil and friend of Comutus, and C. Musonius 
Ruf us of Volsinium, a Stoic whose views corresponded with those of Seneca. Musonius 
Rufus was banished from Rome by Nero at the same time as the other philosoj^ers 
(aj). 65) ; he was recalled at a later period, i>robably bv Galba ; he was exempted from 
the order of btmishment issued against the philosophers by Vespasian, and was personiUly 
acquainted with Titus. His pu|>il, Pollio, composed the AfrofiPrifiovtvfiaTa Movamviov 
(Memoirs of Musonius), from which Stobaeus has probably deriyed what he tells us of 
the life of Musonius. To him is attributed the maxim : " If thou doest good onder- 
difficulty, the difficulty will pass, but the good will endure ; if thou doest evil with, 
pleasure, the pleasure will pass, but the evil will endure." 
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(7) EpictetoBy a native of Hiermpolis, in Phryjyia> was first the alaye, and afterwards 
the freedman of a soldier of Nero's l)ody -guard. He was a pupil of Musonius Kufus, and 
subsequently taught philosophy in Rome till the philosophers were banished from Italy 
by Domitian (a.d. 94.) He then retired to Nicopolis, in Epirus, where Arrian became his 
pupil, and wrote down his lectures. According to Epictetus, the whole duty of man 
consists in living entirely for God, in reverencing God, and being obedient to Him rather 
than to man. The god within us (9i6c or Saifuav) we should reverence most. The 
efforts of the Sage are directed to make himself independent of all external goods which 
are not under his own control ; man must endeavour to have all his fortune in himself. 
He will attain this j>erfection by self-denial and patience. Hence the rule of life : " Bear 
and forbear." (dycxov icai dirl^ov.) 

{d) Lastly, we must mention here the Emneror Marcus Aurelius Antoninus. Stoici^ . 

had hitherto been only on the side of those who were discontented with the circumstances \ 

of the time, and the general condition of society ; but with Marcun Aurelius it took 
possession of the imperial throne. The treatise of this prince (tA ci'c tavrov), the last 
remarkable outcome of Stoic philosophy, contains short proverbs and aphorisms, in which 
the doctrines of philosophy are applied to the concerns of practical life. In this teaching 
a certain tendency to mysticism betrays itself, revealing an affinity between this form of 
the Stoic doctrines and the Neo-Platonism, which was soon to succeed them. Theoretical 
views are adopted by the Emperor merely as a basis for some religious or moral pre- 
cept. We also notice that concentration in self, and an abandonment to the will of the 
Deity, are the dispositions of mind which his moral teaching requires from man. 



Epicurean Philosophy. 

1. Epicunia, tlie founder of tlie Epicurean school, was bom at Gar- 
gettus, near Athens, in the year b.c. 341. He passed his youth at 
oamos, whither an Athenian colony had been sent, to which his father, 
a schoobnaster, was attached. Epicurus is said to have turned his 
attention to philosophy at the age of fourteen. The story goes that he 
gave himself to this study on finding that the teacher who was instruct- 
ing him in grammar and literature, not being able to give him a satis- 
factory account of the Chaos of Hesiod, referred him to philosophy for 
an explanation. He began his new studies with the works of Demo- 
critus, and these works made such an impression on him that he never 
afterwards abandoned the principles of the system of Democritus. 
I^ausiphanes^ a philosopher of Democritus' school, whose lectures he 
attended, may also have helped to this result. At the age of thirty-two 
he appeared as a teacher of philosophy in Mitylene. Thence he passed 
to Lampsacus, and finally to Athens, where he founded in a garden 
(whence his pupils were called ol otto twv Kniriov) the school over which 
he presided till his death (b.c. 270). His doctrines may be broadly 
described as a modified form of the Hedonism of Aristippus, combined 
with the Atomistic theory of Democritus. 

2. In the school of Epicurus a cheerful, social tone prevailed. He 
reduced the fundamental principles of his philosophy to short formula) 
[icvpiat ^6^ai) which he gave to his pupils to learn by heart. In the 
composition of his exceedingly numerous works he showed great care- 
lessness, thus proving in practice the truth of his own maxim : " It 
costs no trouble to write." The one merit allowed his writings is, that 
they are easily understood ; in other respects their form is generally 
condemned — ^notably by Cicero {De Nat Deo., I. 26). He is said to 

11 
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kaye composed^ in all, 300 yolnmefl. Diogenes Laertius gives a list o 
works (X. 27.) Of these a few fragments^ collected by Qr elli (L ei] 
1868) remain. 

3. Epicurus defines pliiloBopIiy, considered from its practical side, as 
'^ the art of securing a happy life.'' It follows that philosophy, con- 
sidered in its theoretical aspect, must also be directed to this end. The 
scope of theoretical philosophy is to procure that understanding of 
things which wiU enable msji to secure for himself a happy life. Epi- 
curus divides philosophy into Canonic (Logic), Physics, and Ethics. 
Canonic is subservient to Physics, and Physics to Ethics. We shall 
treat the philosophy of Epicurus in the order indicated in this division. 



Canonic of Epicurus. 
§44. 

1. Canonic lays down the laws (canons) according to which know- 
ledge is acquired, and assigns the criteria of truth. This science, then, 
holds in the Epicurean system the place assigned in other philosophies 
to Logic and the Theoiy of Knowledge. Epicurus rejected Dialectic in 
the strict sense. His Canonic, too, is restricted to a very few principles, 
which he holds to be enough for the attainment of truth. 

2. In his theory of human cognition, Epicurus is thoroughly sensual- 
istic. Sensuous perception is produced by certain material images 
(eiSoiAo) detached from corporeal objects (airo/i/c>oa/),.and penetrating the 
channels of the senses. These images are detached from the outer sur- 
faces of bodies, and make their way through the intervening air te our 
eye ; they pass in through the eye, and so occasion Perception (atfrOfifng). 

3. But it is not Perception alone which depends on these material 
images ; they, furthermore, give rise to Thought in the understanding. 
These images penetrate through the senses to the understanding, and 
excite in it the thought corresponding to their nature. Kot only are 
our perceptions effected by means of mese images, it is by them also 
that we think (Cic. De Fin., I. 6.) What we call our faculty of 
thought is passively recipient of these images, quite as much as our 
faculty of perception. This theory, it will be observed, is wholly sen- 
sualistic. 

4. Out of the individual perceptions there arises gradually in the 
imderstanding a persistent universal thought-image, due to our memory 
of several similar perceptions of external things. It comes into con- 
sciousness at the mention of the word by which the object in question is 
designated. These universal thought-images (or, better, representative 
images) are the so-called irpoX^t/zcic* The irp6\n\piQ, in the Epicurean 
iheoiT, is no more than that one common image, imder which the 
imagmation subsimies a number of similar perceptions. This notion is 
in keeping with the general sensualistic character of the Epicurean 
teaching. 
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6. The ai<T0fi<riQ and irp6\tf\pig form the basis of the im£\iq\pig or 
Jadgment. In a judgment something is always assumed ; a judgment, 
therefore;^ always expresses an opinion (B^a), hence the imoArixpic and 
S6^a are identical with one another. But an opinion of this kind may 
be either true or false. The question then arises : What is the criterion 
by which we distinguish the true from the false P 

6. Epicurus holds that the criterion of first importance is the 
aX<Ten<ng, or immediate perception. Perception, as such, is always true. 
There is nothing which can disprove a perception. For neither other 
perceptions, nor reason, which has its rise in perception, have any higher 
authority. It follows that the only opinion to be esteemed true, is that 
opinion which is corroborated by tne testimony of the senses, or at least 
not disproved by them, and that those opinions are to be held false, 
affainst which me senses give testimony. Second in order, as a criterion 
01 truth, is the wpoXnd/ig. This is to l>e regarded as a criterion of truth, 
for the reason that it is a product of sensuous perception. What has a 
common image of this kind as evidence in its lavour is true. What has 
evidence of tbis kind against it is false. In the category of criteria we 
must also include the feelings (iraOri). The feelings of pleasure and of 
pain are the criteria of practical action, ue., they indicate what is to be 
sou^t and what to be avoided. 

7. It may be objected that all perceptions are not true ; for instance, 
a tower in the distance appears to us round and small, while, in reality, it 
is angular and large. To this Epicurus replies, that in our perceptions 
we, strictly speaking, perceive not the objects tiiemselves, but the ma- 
terial images that are detached from them. An image of this sort, in 
its passage through the air, may lose its first outlines and dimensions, 
and this actually takes place in the case of the tower referred to. As it 
penetrates our senses in this altered form, our perception exactly cor- 
responds to the image, and is therefore true. « l^e false opinion arises 
from the circumstance that we do not restrict our judgment to the* 
image, but extend it to the object. 

8. Epicuns dispenses himself from stating any theory regarding 
Judgment and Inference ; he considers that artificial definitions, divi- 
rions, and syUogismB cannot take the place of perceptiona. 



Epicurean Physics. 

§46. 

1. In his p^sical theories, Epicurus is, in the main, at one with 
Democritus. He admits no transcendental Divine cause to account for 
the origin and dissolution of things. In Matter he finds the adequate 
cause of all things. Everything that comes into existence has its 
physical cause ; there is no need of any higher agent to explain the 
phenomena of our experience. We may not, in each case, be able to 
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asfiign the physical cause with complete certainty, but this is not a 
reason why we should recur to the notion of a higher Divine Cause. 
This side of the Epicurean theory is distinctly Atheistical. 

2. Starting with the genenu principle that nothing is produced 
from nothing, and that no being of any kind can be reduced to nothings 
Epicurus assumes as the primary principles of things vacuum and atoms. 
We must assume a vacuum, or space ; for the bodies, of whose existence 
sensuous perception assures us, must have being and motion somewhere. 
Atoms, too, we must assume, since bodies are composite, and therefore 
divisible. Continuing the division of the composite mass, we must at 
last come to parts which are indivisible and imchangeable, imless things 
be said to be reducible to absolute nothing. These ultimate indivisible 
corpuscles are atoms foro/ua). Space and atoms exist from eternity. 

3. These atoms are of different dimensions, but they are all, alike, too 
minute to be visible. Size, form, and weight are their only attributes. 
Other qualities, such as heat, colour, &c., are produced by the union of 
the atoms. The nxmiber of these atoms is inmiite. But how are bodies 
formed from these atoms P To this question Epicurus answers : 

4. The atoms move in space, with a downward vertical movement, 
determined by their weight, aU moving with the same velocity. In this 
movement a certain number of atoms deviate from the perpendicular line 
of descent. This deviation brings about collisions with the other atoms. 
These collisions sometimes lead to permanent combinations of the atoms, 
sometimes, by the reboxmd of the atoms from one another, they produce 
upward or lateral movements, which uniting to form rotatory motion, 
produce, in turn, new combinations of atoms. In this wise are formed 
bodies, which, it will be seen, are no more than complex arrangements 
of atoms.* 

5. The aggregate of the bodies thus formed, tmited into a definite 
whole, constitute a world. The number of such worlds is infinite, for 
the number of atoms is without limit. The earth, and the stars visible 
from the earth, form one world. But an infinite number of other worlds 
also exist. These worlds are involved in a continuous process of forma- 
tion and dissolution. But among the many worlds some are found 
which are possessed of life, and l£ese endure for a longer time ; the 
others pass quickly away. 

6. The stars are not animated. Their real size is the same as their 
apparent : "for if their (real) magnitude were (apparently) diminished 
by distance, the same diminution should be effected in their brilliancy, 
which is, evidently, not the case. Animals and men are produced from 
the earth ; man has been evolved, by successive stages, from a lower 
form." 

7. The movement of the atoms, and the origin of the world thereby 
brought about, is, as has been said, a result of mere chance (Theory of 
Casualism). There is, therefore, in nature, neither final cause, nor any 

• The explanation of the collision of the atoms by their deviation from the perpen- 
dicular line of descent is peculiar to Epicurus ; Democritus does not make thii 
assumption. 
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ilfiapfjiivrif or Fate^ resulting from a fixed necessity. Chance alone rules 
evenrthing. 

o. The existence of the gods is not to be denied ; for we have a clear 
evidence of their existence in the fact that they frequently appear to 
men in dreams, and leave representative images of themselves (TrpoX^i/'ccc) 
behind in the mind. Moreover, since there are so many nnite and 
mortal things in existence, the law of contraries requires that there 
should also exist beings which are eternal and blissful. Men are, how- 
ever, in error when they picture to themselves the gods as supremely 
happy, and nevertheless assign to them the task of governing the world, 
and endow them with human feelings. These things are perfectly 
irreconcilable. It is only the ignorance which fails to find an explana- 
tion of natural phenomena in the forces and laws of nature itself which 
has recourse to the gods. The gods inhabit the spaces interposed be- 
tween the stars, and lead there a happy life, not troubling themselves 
about the world, or the concerns of men. The wise man does not 
reverence them out of fear, but out of admiration for their excellence. 
As for their nature : they are compacted of the finest atoms. 

9. The human soul is a corporeal substance ; for if it were incorporeal 
it could neither act on the body, nor be acted on. Moreover, it is in 
contact with the body ; but it is only the corporeal which can maintain 
contact with the corporeal. But the soul is a very refined, subtle body, 
composed of very minute smooth and rounded atoms, otherwise it could 
not permeate the entire body. Besides, if the soul were not so con- 
stituted, the body would lose something of its weight after death. The 
psychical atoms are of various kinds : some are of the nature of fire, 
others of the nature of air, others of the nature of wind or breath ; 
according to the preponderance of one or the other kind, is the tempera- 
ment of the human individual. 

10. There are, however, in the soul atoms of an xmknown and un- 
named fourth quality, ra virtue of which man is capable of feeling and 
thought. These atoms constitute the XoyiKov (rational element; which 
is located in the breast, whereas the other atoms form the oAoyov, which 
is distributed through the whole body, and is the medium through which 
the mutual action of the \oyiK6v and the body is maintained. At death 
the atoms of the soul are oispersed ; and since sensation becomes im- 
possible when the combination of atoms is dissolved, it follows that the 
immortality of the soul is a mere chimera. But we have no need of im- 
mortality ; for when death has come we are not present, and as long as 
we are here death has not come, so that death does not at all affect us. 
" Tofa resficta est pueriliter.'^ Cic. 

11. The Will is stimulated by the images in the mind, but it is not 
necessarily determined. As there is no tifAapjuilvfi, we are not controlled 
in our actions by an extrinsic force, our acts are our own, i.e., we are 
free. Without this liberty, praise and blame would have no meaning. 
Freedom of will is nothing more than chance applied to human actions. 
In the world everything is subject to chance, i.e., \mcontrolled by neces- 
sity. The acts of human beings are like other things in this respect. 
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Epicurean Ethics. 
§46. 

1. In his Ethics, Epicurus follows, in the main, the teaching of the 
Cyrenaic school. He holds Self-gratification, Pleasure, to be the Supreme 
Good of man, and Pain to be the Supreme Evil. In proof of this doc- 
trine he appeals to our own consciousness, which informs us that pleasure 
is what man is seeking, and that pain is what he avoids. He deduces 
the same conclusion from the fact that all Uving things, from the first 
moment of their existence, seek sensuous pleasure, and find enjoyment 
in it, while they strive as far as possible to escape from pain. The 
contrast between this teaching and Stoicism, both in method of argument 
and ultimate conclusion, need hardly be pointed out. 

2. In the detailed exposition oi this fundamental principle of his 
system, Epicurus distinguishes the Pleasure of Motion (17 Kara Kivri<nv 
nSovri) and the Pleasure of Rest (icara<m}/iariicT| "fi^ovri — between Voluptm 
in Motu and Stabilitaa Voluptatis (Cic. De Fin.^ II., c. 3). In the first 
division are included all ike pleasures which are accompanied by a 
stimulus of sense ; in the second is signified that condition which is free 
from all pain or unpleasant feeling. 

3. Epicurus teaches that the highest happiness cannot be obtained 
^ the pleasure of motion. In this view he is at variance with the 
CKrrenaics, who, as we know, regarded the pleasure of motion as the 
highest good. According to the opinion of Epicurus, the highest hap- 
piness is attained in that condition which is called the " Pleasure of 
Itest " — ^in freedom from all pain or impleasant feeling — ^in a word, in 
the condition of painlessness [arapa^ia koX airotfia). When man has 
attained this summit of happiness, he experiences, indeed, a variety and 
a succession of pleasurable reelings, but the measure of his happiness is 
not increased thereby. 

4. We have now to inquire how this condition of painlessness may 
be arrived at. Epicurus, on this point, gives us the following answer : 
" Pain is the disagreeable feeling experienced under the pressure 'of 
some need or some desire ; pain is absent either when we can satisfy 
the needs or desires we have, or when we have no needs or desires which 
call for satisfaction. We can, therefore, attain to painlessness either by 
satisfying all the needs and desires we have, or by restricting our needs 
and desires to that measure which it is in our power to satisfy.'^ 

5. " The first means here suggested is not possible to man ; firstly, 
because he has not at his disposal the means to satisfy all his needs and 
desires ; and, secondly and chiefly, because his needs and desires are, in 
themselves, unlimitea and insatiable. There is, then, nothing left for 
those who would attain to the state of freedom from pain, except to 
restrict their needs and desires to that measure which it is possime to 
satisfy. Considered from the point of view we have now reacned, Pain- 
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lessness may be said to be the absence of all needs or desires which, we 
are not in a position to satisfy/' 

6. From this exposition it appears that the highest good of the 
Epicureans is not something wholly negative (Painlessness) ,, but that it 
has its positiye side also ; for this ]rainlessness is attained by satisfying 
the desires, that is to say, by positive pleasure. It is true this positive 
factor must be restricted within certain limits ; i.e., the satisfying of the 
desires must be effected in determined measure, otherwise the state of 
Painlessness cannot be reached. In the light of this conclusion, we 
may state the fundamental law of life, according to the Epicurean 
Philosophy, in the following formula : " Ilestrain your needs and desires 
within the measure in which you will be able to satisfy them." 

7. This principle furnishes an explanation of the furtiier tenets of 
the Epicurean Ethics, such as the ioUowing : 

(a) We most diBtingiiish between those desires which are natural and Aecessaryi 
those which are naturalbut not necessary, and those which are neither natural nor neces- 
sary. Due moderation in the satisfying of our desires demand that we should refuse 
satisfaction to the desires of the last cIms, and restrict ourselves to desires of the first and 
second kind only. 

(6) There are cases in which pleasure arises from pain, and other cases in which 
pain foUows from pleasure. '*We must not, therefore, allow ourselves to be carried 
away by the excitement of present pleasure, nor permit ourselves to be blinded and 
misled by the desire of the moment ; we must renounce pleasure when it would be fol- 
lowed by a flpreater pain, and accept pain when it would be followed by a greater 
pleasure." Moderation in satisfying our desires requires that we should act thus. 

(c) There is a spiritual pleasure as well as a bodily pleasure, just as there is pain of 
mind as weU as pain of body. For the purposes of human life spiritual pleasures are of 
far higher worth than bodily. The body experiences only the pleasure which is actuaUy 
present ; the soul has the gratifying remembrance of its pleasures past, and the enticing 

S respect of pleasure to come. Spiritual is, therefore, to oe preferred to bodily pleasure, 
pintual pleasure, however, has its ultimate cause in the pleasures of sense, for it consists 
in the remembrance or anticipation of the pleasures of sense. Epicurus was, therefore, 
warranted by his own theory in sayine (Diog. Laert. X. 6) that he had no notion of any 
good apart from the pleasures derivable from taste, hearing, sight, and the gratification 
of sexual tendencies. 

(d) But he is willing to admit that bodily pain is assuaged by the psychical pleasure 
derivable from pleasant memories and from hope, in the same way that sensuous pleasure 
is diminished by unpleasant memories and by fear. And thus we again find indicated 
the rule already laid down, that the one class of feelings must be moderated by the other, 
in order to secure complete absence of pun. 

8. On these doctrines is based the fundamental law of Epicurean 
Ethics. " Calculate the pleasure and pain that are so closely linked in 
human life, so that you may procure from your life the greatest possible 
sum of pleasure, and the smallest possible amount of pain.'' To this end 
Epicurus particularly recommends frugality, the cultivation of simple 
habits, abstinence from costly and extravagant enjoyments, or at least a 
sparing participation in them, in order that health niay be preserved, 
and the relish for enjoyment mav remain unimpaired. He also specially 
recommends intercourse with mends; friendship, according to Epi- 
curus, being the best means of assuring every pleasure of life. 

9. The function which Epicurus assigns to virtue in man's moral life 
is now apparent. Virtue is not good or praiseworthy in itself, as the 
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Stoics maintained. It is good and estunable merely because it is useful 
in securing the happiness of life. It is, therefore^ essentially directed 
to pleasure as a means to an end, and it is of importance only in so far 
as it subserves this purpose. The virtues, accoi^ing to the reckoning 
of Epicurus are four in number : Prudence, Temperance, Courage, and 
Justice. 

(a.) Pradence (6p6vri(nc) is the chief of thevirtaes. It has a theoretical as well as a 

S Tactical side. In the first sense, it is that knowledge of the true causes of things which 
elivers men from foolish fear of the gods, and of their judgments, and of death, and which 
thus makes possible a happy life. In the second sense, it enables us so to regulate our 
pleasures that one pleasure shall not hindei: another, nor any pleasure be so intensified 
that it shall pass into the opposite pain, and it furthermore enables us to maintain 
our enjoyments at suitable intensity, contrives that they shall mutually enhance one 
another, and brings within our reach not only the pleasures actually present, but also 
past pleasures which we remember and future pleasures to which we look forward. 

(o.) To Temperance it belongs to keep our enjoyments within due bounds, and to 
exercise self-control in the enjoyment ox the several pleasures. Courage consists in 
''excluding the disturbing and distressing emotions which Prudence perceives to be 
unwarranted, in foregoing pleasure and accepting suffering as often as prudence warns 
us that this will contribute to happiness, and finally in putting an end to life when it 
can afford no more pleasure, but has only pain in store for us." 

{o.) As regards Justice, Epicurus holds that all right is based upon a compact or 
engagement existine between men not to hinder one another. Justice consists in ob- 
serving the law of uie general safety founded on this compact. Justice contributes to a 
happy life, inasmuch as the just man has no punishment to dread, can count upon the 
protection of the law, can acquire property, and gains the good will and confidence of 
his f eUow-citizens ; all which give earnest of a happy life. 

10. The virtuous man is the true sage. He alone reaches the goal 
of perfect happiness, and he alone cannot miss it. Virtue is the only 
way to happmess, it is also the certain way. The sage is, therefore, 
always happy. The duration of existence does not in any way affect 
the measure of happiness. 

11. The Epicurean doctrines present us with a system of Materialistic 
Hedonism, which, however, full of contradictions, flatters and favours 
the sensual tendencies of man. We cannot, in consequence, be surprised 
to find that this doctrine was in high favour under the Roman Empire, 
when the stem morality of the older Bomans was perishing under 
despotic rule. It contained no principles of morality strictly so-called. 
If there is nothing intrinsically good or bad in our actions, no immut- 
able objective law according to which the morality of our actions is de- 
termined; if pleasure and profit are the only standard according to 
which we are to act ; if pleasure of every kind is good in itself and be- 
comes an evil only in the injury it may possibly entail upon the indi- 
vidual ; then is there an end of everything which could give a moral 
character to our acts. The Epicurean Philosophy is a theory of 
effeminate ethics, wholly incompatible with an earnest morality. Cicero 
calls special attention to the fact that the notion of honour finds no place 
in the Epicurean teaching. The reproach is deserved. But it is by no 
means the most serious objection which can be urged against the 
system. 

12. The doctrines of Epicurus received little development from subsequent 
philosophers. The most remarkable of his followers were : Metrodorus of Lampsacus, 
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Polyaenus the Matbematician, HermarchuB of Mytilene, who sacoeeded EpicltiniB in his 
school, Polystratus the successor of Hermarchos, Timocratee, Leonteus, Colotee, 
Idomeneus, Apollodoms, the author of four hundred volumes, Zeno of Sidon the pupil 
of Apollodorus (bom b.o. 160), who was the teacher of Cicero and Atticus, and whom 
Cicero distinguishes among the Epicureans for his logical, dignified, and ornate style, and 
on whose lectures were based tne works of his pupil Philodemns, the two Ptolemies 
of Alexandria, Demetrius of Lacon, Dioeenes of Tarsus, Orion, Phaedrus an earlier con- 
temporary of Cicero, and lastly Titus Lucretius Cams (b.o. 95-52) who in his didactic 
poem, De Kerum Natura, gave a complete exposition of the Epicurean system with the 
purpose of convincing his readers of the truth, and delivering them from fear of the 
^da and of death. — (Jfr, Ueberweg. 



Scepticism and Eclecticism. 

§47. 

1. The Stoics and Epicureans had endeayonred to secure a scientific 
basis for their theory of happiness by assuming certain fundamental 
theoretical principles. Scepticism abandoned this method, asserting 
that the supreme good and highest happiness could be attained by man 
only under condition of foregoing all dogmatical principles, and with- 
holding all definitive judgment as to the nature of existent things. To 
disclaim all knowledge was therefore a first principle with the Sceptics. 

2. There were three successive schools of Sceptics, or three sections 
of philosophers whose teaching was sceptical in its tendency : (a.) 
Pyrrho of Elis and his early followers ; (6.) the so-called Middle Academy, 
i.e., the Second and Third Academic Schools ; and lastly (c.) the later 
Sceptics, subsequent to j^nesidemus, who again reverted to the teachings 
of Pyrrho. We shall notice the representatives of these three schoolB 
of Scepticism in order. 

3. Pyrrho of Elis, who lived about the time of Alexander the Great 
(b.c. 330), followed the teaching of Democritus, and despised the other 
philosophers as Sophists. He held the view that speculative thought 
cannot lead to any result. " In reality," he said, " there is nothing 
beautiful' and nothing hateful ; in itself everything is just as much the 
one as it is the other, everything depends on human institution and 
custom." (Diog. Laert., IX. 61.) This is the celebrated oifSiv fxaXXov, 
which became a shibboleth among the Sceptics. According to Pyrrho's 
teaching, '' things are inaccessible to our faculties of knowledge, inap- 
prehensible (aKaraXiixpla) and it is our duty to abstain from all judg- 
ment regarding them (iTroxn). This itroxfi is the first condition of happi- 
ness, for happiness consists in imperturbable peace of soul (arapa^la). 
''All the external circumstances of human life are of their nature in- 
difFerent (dSia^opov), it becomes the wise man to preserve in ever)r 
event complete tranquillity of mind and to permit nothing to disturb his 
equanimity.'' 

4. Among the friends and pupils of Pyrrho were Philo of Athens 
and Nausiphanes of Teos, and, more remarkable than the others, Timon 
of Phlius (b.c. 325-335). He was the author of certain satirical poems 
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(<r£XXoi) in three books, in wUch he treated the Dogmatic Philosophers 
as sopmsts and babblers. His own peculiar views may be thus stated : 

(a.) Perception and mental apprehension give us no certain know- 
ledge of thin^. For in order to decide conclusiyely with regard to 
objects appr^ended by our minds we must not only perceive what 
thmgs are and how they exist, but we must also know what is their 
relation to us and what their influence upon us. But neither knowledge 
is possible to us. Not the former, for there are no fixed differences be- 
tween existing things, they are unstable, and therefore beyond the reach 
of knowledge. Not the latter, for the senses themselves are deceptive. 
We have therefore no means of deciding whether an object possesses 
the properties which are manifested to us or not. We cannot, in con- 
sequence, trust either our perceptions or mental apprehensions of 
thmgs. 

(b.) Nor is any certain judgment regarding thin^ possible. For 
in favour of every proposition which we enunciate, and in favour of its 
contradictory, the grotmds are equally cogent, i.e., there are as many 
reasons against the proposition as for it. Certain knowledge is there- 
fore, unattainable, we cannot even know with certainty that we have no 
certein knowledge of things. 

(c.) Nothing then remains but to refrain from all judgment, to take 
up a position of non-decision {a<pa<Tla). This is the position assimied by 
the wise man. By this means, and by this means only, he secures that 
tranquillity of soul (arapa^la), which is the highest good. This state 
follows the suspension of judgment (ciToxn) as the shadow follows the 
body. We must renotmce the craze of knowledge, and spare ourselves 
the futile labour of inquiring into the nature of things ; it is only by 
acting in this wise that we shall attain to tranquillity of sovl, and the 
true happiness which it involves. 

5. We have already spoken of the Scepticism of the Middle Academy 
(p. 94). It will be observed that the Scepticism of this school is not so 
radical as that of Pyrrho. The Academics acknowledged at least an 
apparent knowledge, and in this knowledge they furthermore recognised 
differences of degrees. The Middle Academy directed its teaching 
chiefly against the dogmatism of the Stoics. It refused to admit the 
Stoic Catalysis as the criterion of truth, but it set up no other criterion 
instead ; it renounced certainty altogether, and acknowledged only 
probable opinion. 

6. The Scepticism of Pyrrho was revived at a later date by 
^nesidemus of Gnossus, who, as it appears, taught at Alexandria to- 
wards the end of the last century before Christ, or in the beginning of 
the first century of the new era. He composed the llvppiovdwv ^6yiov 
6icT(o (ilfiXia (Diog. Laert., IX. 116). His theory is not a thorough 
scepticism. The purpose of his sceptical teaching was to establish the 
Philosophy of Herachtus. Scepticism was, in his view, not a system in 
itseU but the introduction to a system (aytoyfi). The distinctive 
character of Scepticism consists, according to ^nesidemus, in this, that - 
whereas the Dogmatists maintain that they have found truth, and the 
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Academics assert that it is impossible to find it, the genuine Sceptic does 
not assert the one or the omer; he refrains from judgment on this 
question. 

7. To justify this Scepticism .^kesidemus invented the ten " groum 
for doubt ' (r/ooirouc ttiq aic//i//€aic)* They are the following : — 




(a.) The first ground for doubt is found in the general diiSerenoes existing between 
animated beings and more especially in the structural differences in their orsans of sense. 
The same object must appear differently to these different bein^ according as their 
organs are differently formed, and there is no means of determming which of them 
perceives the object aright or whether it is manifested to any one of them all as it really 
exists. 

(6.) The second reason for doubt is furnished by the differences between men both 
as to body and as to soul. As a result of these differences sensation and mental 
apprehensions are different in different men, and we can never decide in which case they 
represent thinss as they really are. 

(e.) The third reason for doubt is given us by the differences of sense in the same 
subject. The different senses perceive one and the same object differently, or perceive 
different qualities in the same object, and we have no means of determining which is the 
true sensation, or whether the object really possesses the qualities which we perceive. 

i^,) The fourth reason for doubt is taken from the differences caused oy passing 
changes taking place in the knowing subject, owing to which a certain knowledge of the 
object is impossible. 

(e.) The fifth consists in this that the objects according to their different position 
and distance present to us wholly different appearances, and thus the conclusion is again 
arrived at that a certain judgment is impossible. 

(/. ) The sixth reason for doubt is supplied by the circumstance that with all our 
sensations is mingled some element derived either from other objects or from the 
sensitive subject itself. 

ig.) The seventh consists in this that objects excite different sensations and mental 
apprehensions according as their quantity and structure chance. 

{h,) The eishth is given in the fact that we perceive things as they are related 
either to the subject knowing, or to other things, and that all our knowledge is thus 
relative. 

(t.) The ninth is drawn from the circumstance that things appear differently to us 
accordingas the sensation and the object are somethine habitual or something unusual. 

{k.) The tenth reason for doubt is furnished by the opposition prevailmg amongst 
human opinions as to lustice and injustice, ^ood and evil, religion and law, &c., as well 
as by the opposition between philosophers m their opinious. By this, as by the other 
reasons, the conclusion is warranted that there is nothing certain in our knowledge. 

8. In addition to these general reasons for Scepticism ^nesidemus 
(according to Sext. Empir. adv. Math. IX. 207) adduces special reasons 
against the principle of Causality. " Cause," he says, " belongs to the 
category of Kelation, and relation is not anything real, it is something 
created by bur thought. Furthermore, the cause must be synchronous 
with the efPect, or it must precede the effect, or f oUow it. It cannot be 
synchronous with it, otherwise both would exist together, and there 
would be no reason why one should be called the producer and the other 
the. product. The cause cannot precede the effect, for it is not a cause 
so long as its effect does not exist. It is clear that it cannot f oUow it. 
The notion of causaUty is thus wholly meaningless." 

9. To the later Sceptics belong Agrippa, Menodotus of Nicomedia, 
and notably Sextus Empiricus (a.d. 200). Satuminus was the pupil of 
Sextus. The grammarian and antiquarian Favorinus of Aries (under y. 
Hadrian) belongs to the same school. The later Sceptics reduced the // i i 
" reasons for doubt ** laid down by JSnesidemus to fiye : — ^sjf. f^ ^ / 
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(o.) The differences of opinion among philoeophen. 

{b,) The necessity of a regreasus in infinitum in every demonstration, since every 
proposition has to be proved from another proposition. 

(c.) The relativity of all our notions, smce the object appears different, aecordinff to 
the constitution of the mdividual perceiving it, and accordmg to its relations to otner 
objects. 

{d.) The arbitrary character of the assumption by the dogmatists of certain first 
principles, which thev assume in order to escape from the regreasus in infinitum, ^ 

(e,) The circle which is unavoidable in every demonstration since the proposition on 
whicn the proof rests (major) requires for its truth the truth of the proposition to be 
established (conclusion). 

The later Sceptics directed their attacks in a epecial manner against 
the teaching of the Stoics regarding God and Providence. The existence 
of Evil, which God either will not remove or cannot remove, they held 
to be at variance with the very notion of God. 

10. With regard to Sextus Empiricus, two works are still extant in 
which he has expounded his Sceptical theory : Pyrrhon. Institut., Libri. 
3. ; and Adv. Mathematicos., Libri. 11. He examines critically the 
dogmatic systems of Greek Philosophy, and endeavours to show that all 
their principles are untenable. He laakes a large use of sophisms in 
this criticism. These works of Sextus Empiricus are, however, of much 
importance for the student of the history of Greek Philosophy. 

11. Along with Scepticism we find in this period of the decline of 
Greek Philosophy an Eclecticism which borrowed from the several 
systems what seemed most probable in each. We have called attention 
to the eclectic tendency manifested by many of the philosophers we have 
noticed, notably bv some of the Stoics. But the most distinguished re- 
presentative of this phase of thought was Cicero. 

12. M. Tullius Cicero (b.c. 106-43) had pursued the study of philo- 
sophy at Athens and at Rhodes. I n his pan y youth h e attended the lec- 
tures of Phaedrus the Epicurean, and oi Vhiio tlie ^ademician, and was 
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intimate with Diodotus the Stoic ; subsequently he followed the teaching 
of the Academician, Antiochus of Asjialon, of Zeno the Epicurean, and 
of Posidonius the Stoic. We are nsA, concerned with his career as an 
orator and a statesman. In hjjnnldipgui j^n again devoted himself to philo- 
sophy ; it was the chief occupation of the last three years of his life. 



13. Of the philosophical writings of Cicero the following have come down to ns : ( 
Academicarum Qusestionum, Libri 4, of which, however, only the first and fourth books 
are extant ; (6.) De Finibus Bonorum et Malorum, Libri 6 ; (c) Tusculanarum Ques- 
tionum, Libri 5 ; (c2.) De Natura Deorum, Libri 3 ; (e.) De Divinatione, Libri 2 ; (/.) De 
Fato, of which only a part is preserved ; {g,) De Legibus, an unfinished treatise of which 
only fragments, in three books, are preserved; (h,) De Officiis, Libri 3; (t.) Cato 
Major sen De Senectute ; (it.) Laelius sive De Amicitia, and Paradoxa Stoioorum sex ; 
(^.) Consolatio, of which only fragments are extant ; fragments of the Hortensius ; (m.) 
and lastly De Republica, llibri 6, of which only a thml part has come down to us, 
first published by A. Mai from a palimpsest in the Vatican Library. We may add to 
this list the rhetorical works : De Oratore, Libri 3 ; Brutus sive De Claris Oratoribns, 
Liber 1 ; and Orator, Liber 1. 

14. Cicero's services to philosophy consist less in original inquiry 
than in the zeal and ability which he exhibited in rendering Greek 
Philosophy, especially the Stoic doctrines, ac ceptab le to his coimtrymen. 
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and introducing it among the ctdtured classes at Rome. To effect 
this he modified Greek theories in many material points, softened down 
some of their more repulsive tenets especially those regarding the 
Highest Goody and the character of the Sage, and in his exposition was 
at once easily intelligible and attractiye. He admits that knowledge 
is yaluable for its own sake, and that it confers genuine pleasure on its 
possessor, but he is at the same time convinced that the end to which it 
leads is action, and that action is therefore of more importance than 
theory. 

15. In his the ory of cognition Cicero_ follows the M iddle Acad^n] 
The differences beWeen philosophers on the most ^Stitilitiul points lead 
him to despair of certainty in £iowledge, and to content himself with 
probability. According to his view, probability is enough for the pur- 
poses of practical life. Probability, he holds, may be best attained by a 
comparison and criticism of different views. Hence his Eclectical Method^ 
his comparison of the opinions of the several philosophers, and his 
adoption of the view which seems to him most probable. He is not, 
however, without certain guiding principles in his choice of opinions. 
He holds fast by the evidence of the senses and of consciousness, and in 
the domain of higher rational knowledge he appeals to the immediate 
evidence furnished by the moral faculty, to the consensus gentium, and 
to certain fundamental principles which, according to his view, are 
innate in man (notiones innatee, natura nobis insitae). 

16. In Physics, Cicero^s attitude is nTif* of rin^l^f. ^ he admits, how- 
ever, that investigation on this subject is an agreeable and worthy field 
of exercise for the human mind. He asserts the existence and the 
spiritual nature of God, and insists that everything unworthy of the 
gods shall be excluded from mythology. He esteems highly the beUef 
in the providence of God and in His govemn;ient of the world. He sets 
forth, indeed, the grounds on which the Academy rejected the belief, 
as well as the grounds on which the Stoics adopted it, but he is distinctly 
in favour of the latter. He regards the human soul as a being of supra- 
mundane origin, and enters at length into the proofs of its immortality. 

17. In >n'fl "Rt^ipja riiV-i^r^ \f^ ft ^|mV but he blends the rigid theories of 
Stoicism Witn Jriatonic and Peripatetic elements after the fashion of the 
later Stoics, and thus mitigates their severity. The question whether 
virtue is of itself sufficient for happiness he is inclined to answer af- 
firmatively, but remembering his own weakness and that of mankind 
generally he hesitates, and seems to look with favour on the distinction 
made by Antiochus of Ascalon between the vita heata assured by virtue 
in all circumstances, and the vita heatissimu which is enhanced by the 
enjoyment of external goods (De Fin., V. c. 26). Virtue, however, he 
holds to be the good compared to which all others are only of secondary 
worth. *' He combats the Peripatetic doctrine that virtue is nothing 
more than the reducing of the Traflrj to due order ; he holds with the 
Stoics that the wise man has no iradr\'* In political philosophy his 
ideal of government is a constitution which combines monarchical, 
aristocratic, and democratic elements — an ideal which he finds to 
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have been approximately realised in die Eoman State (De Bep., I. 29 ; 
II. 23). 

18. He als o asserts the freedom of the hum an will. He would 
rather 'admit that a pf6^osiuon may oe neiLhSf tflLB UOir false, than 
admit that everything happens by Fate. Without liberty there eould 
be no room for praise or blame, for reward or punishment. If you 
object that the f^edom of the will contradicts the principle that nothing 
happens without a cause, he answers that the freedom of the will only 
excludes an external antecedent cause of our actions, but not all cause, 
for the will is itself the cause of our actions. Cicero will, howeyer, 

g™. .u* ^^^ . popU„ ™p»^«» „ «^» »a a. 

10. An Eclecticism of the same kind as Oioero's was adopted by the Sextian School 
founded by Q. Sextius (bom about b.o. 70). Amongst the followers of Sextius were his 
son Sextius, Sotion of Alexandria the teacher of Seneca, Cornelius Celsus, L. Crassitius 
of Tarentum, and Papirius Fabianus. This school seems to have held an intermediate 

Sosition between Pytha^oreanism, Cynicism, and Stoicism. Abstinence from animal 
esh, daily self -examination, metempsychosis, exhortation to moral excellence, to forti- 
tude of soul, and to independence of all external things seems to have been the chief 
Soints in their teaching. The school had only a short existence. Cfr. Ueberweg and 
igwart. 



THIRD SECTION. 

GRAEoo-OaaaiTAL Philosophy. 

General Character of this Philosophy, 

§48. 

1. Greek Philosophy found its way, at an early period, into the East. 
The immediate causes of its extension in this direction were the con- 
quests of Alexander the Great. In consequence of his intercourse with 
Aristotle, Alexander took a personal interest in the encouragement and 
the spread of philosophical knowledge. This interest passed to the men 
who divided his kingdom after his death. The rulers of the several 
states which were created by the partition of the Macedonian Empire 
protected and favoured Gh*eek learning and Greek art, and endeavoured 
to make them known and appreciated by the peoples they governed. 
This remark applies equally to the Seleucidse in Syria, to the Attali of 
Pergamus, and the Ptolemies of Egypt. Institutions for the advance of 
science and learning were founded in Syria, the most noteworthy being 
those of Antioch and Tarsus, and also in Pergamus ; but these cities 
were all surpassed in scientific renown by the Alexandria of the 
Ptolemies. Under the reign of these monarchs Alexandria became not 
only the mercantile centre of the civilized world, but the centre also of 
the science and art of the age. 
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2. Ptolemy Lagus (Soter) invited learned Ghreeks to Alexandria, and 
collected works of science £roni Greece, Italy, Asia, and Africa. His 
most important service to learning was, however, the loimding of the 
so-called museum. This museum was a portion of the royal palace pro- 
vided with gardens and porticoes, where men of learning lived togemer, 
forming a sort of community. A special fund was devoted to the main- 
tenance of the museum ; it had its own president, appointed by the kings 
of Egypt, and at a later period by the Itoman Emperors. The various 
departments of learning were there represented; it included philo- 
sophers, grammarians, critics, poets, mathematicians, astronomers, geo- 

Saphers, physicians, naturalists, of whom all, with few exceptions, were 
reeks or the descendants of Ghreeks. 

3. The museum also contained a library of Greek, Soman, Jewish, 
Persian, Ethiopian, Babylonian, FhoBnician, and Indian literature, which 
increased to such proportions that the temple of Serapis— Serapeum— 
was assigned to it. When Julius Csesar burned the Egyptian fleet, the 
museum and the portion of the library contained within it were destroyed 
by fire, but the library of the Serapeimi was preserved, and Marcus 
Antonius endeavoured to repair the loss by purchasing the library of 
the Kings of Pergamus. At a later time tifie Emperor Claudius f oimded 
a new museom. Alexandria thus possessed all the conditions which 
favoured a new development of science in general, and of philosophy 
more eepecially. 

4. At an earlier period a society of learned men, of Jewish race, ap- 
peared in Alexandria side by side with the learned Gh*eeks. Judea was 
a part of the Egyptian kingdom, and it was to be expected that close 
relations should be established between the home of the Jewish race and 
Alexandria. Under Ptolemy Philadelphus (b.c. 280), the Greek trans- ^ 
lation of the Old Testament, which is known as the ^' Septuagint,'' was 
made by certain learned Jews in Alexandria. The Ptolemies were 
favourably disposed towards the Jews, and, in consequence, Alexandria 
became a favourite resort of Jewish savants, and a centre of Jewish 
learning. 

5. The course of events led to a revival of the ancient philosophy in 
the East, and more especially in Alexandria. If we examine the char- 
acter of this revival we shall find that it is essentially a syncretism 
(blending) of the philosophical conceptions of Ghreece with the tenets of 
the oriental religions. Li the East, and especially in Alexandria, Ghreek 
philosophy was brought into contact with ^e oriental religions, and the 
form in which it now appeared was largely determined by this contact. 
The attempt was made to blend philosophy and religion, to embrace in 
a higher unity the mind of Greece and the mind of the East. 

6. In making this efiort it was assumed that the religious notions of 
the East and the philosophy of Greece were derived from a common 
source — ^from a primeval religious tradition, which had its origin in a 
divine revelation. The founders of the Alexandrine philosophy set 
themselves to determine exactly what was contained in tms tradition, in 
order to make this the basis of their philosophical teaching. The entire 
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Graeco-Oriental philosophy thns oame to be essentiallj a philosophy of 
reUgion, for it made use of philosophical concepts and principles only 
for the purpose of giving philosophic form, and establishing, by philoso- 
phic proof, what it rightly or wrongly regarded as primeval religions 
tradition. 

7. This philosophy of religion had a practical as well as theoretic 
aim. Its disciples used it to prepare the way for, and to effect, a r 
of the popular religion. In the heathen world, corruption of the gross- 
est kind had undermined the religious and moral lite of society. The 
public religion commanded no faith, and inspired no reverence ; the 
public worship was neglected, religious doctrines and ritual were often 
the objects of contempt and mockery, and frivolity and vice prevailed 
as perhaps they have never prevailed at any other period. 

8. To counteract these evils, the religious philosophers of the period 
endeavoured to recover the teachings of the primitive tradition, and 
uniting these with the notions of Greek philosophy to bring about a re- 
ligious reform, by which the contradictions of the popular religion 
might be reconciled, and a broad and comprehensive system establifuaed, 
which should include in it all the elements of truth within the popular 
creed. In this wise they hoped to check the spreading corruption, and 
at the same time to oppose to Christianity, which was already growing 
into prominence, a power which would dispute its empire over the minds 
of men. / 

9. The strain of mysticism and theosophism which pervades this j 
philosophy and forms one of its characteristic features, is in keeping / 
with this design. Apart from the natural tendency to mysticism oi the / 
Eastern mind, the effort after relig^ious reform by the religious philosophy/ 

of Alexandria was calculated to develop this characteristic. To refopm 
religion, man, it was believed, should be a gain brought into close com - 
munion with God. But this, it was thought, could only be acmeved by 
making mystical union with God, in contemplation, the aim of human 
life, and this imion was in turn made possible by a system of mystical 
asceticism. Mystical contemplation was at once the beginning and the 
end of human knowledge, the source whence light was diffused over 
every region of human thought. In this doctrine we have the principles 
and the germs of mystical theosophy. 
I 10. The religious and mystical character of the Pythagorean and 
\ P) atATn'n p hiloflophififl adapted them specially to the aims of this move- 
\ ment. We must, therefore, be prepared to find the philosophers of this 
period devote themselves chiefly to the philosophy of Pythagoras and 
Plato. The i dealism of Plato was specially copgo n^'^T \{\ th^ iT^Qginnfi'iTQ 
Eastern mindT But the Alexandrian philosophers did not confine them- 
selves to the school of Plato. They borrowed from other systems, from 
the Aristotelian, and even the Stoic, what they found suited to their pur- 
pose, and embodied all in their own teaching. The Alexandrians ex- 
tended very widely this eclecticism. 

11. Thus much as to the general character of this philosophical 
movement. In the broad stream we have, however^ to distinguish dif- 
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f erent currents. In the first place we find a combination of Greek philo- 
sophy with Jewish religious doctrines, which had its rise in Alexandria, 
the scientific metropolis of the age, and which attained to a very wide 
derielopment. Of the GTaBco-Je^'a>> yftlipjonfl ph^'^^^^p^y Philo is the 
chief representative. Ill conjunction witE this 'school we find another 
— that of the Neo-Pythagoreans and Pythagorean Platonists — ^who held 
to the old beliefs of neathenism, but who, following the method of the 
GrsBCo- Jewish school, strove to combine into one system the teachings of 
Pythagoras and Plato, and the doctrines of the heathen faith. This 
syistem, likewise, had its origin in Alexandria. It reached its perfection, 
as a system of heathen philosophy, in Neo-Platonism, the principal non- 
Ohristian system of this period. 

12. We shall, in our treatment of this subject, deal first with the 
OrsDco-Jewish philosophy, then with the Neo-Pythagorean doctrines 
and Pythagorean Platonism, and lastly with Neo-Platonism. 



GRiBcx)-jEwisH Philosophy of Beligion. 

Philo the Jew. 
§49. 

1. We observed above that imder the Ptolemies not only the Jewish 
element of the population secured a footing and obtained protection, in 
Alexandria, but also that Jewish men of learning settled in the city, and 
cultivated there the sacred lore of their nation. Here they made acquaint- 
ance with the philosophers of Greece, and this circumstance could not 
but affect their system of thought. They had, indeed, too high an 
esteem for their ancient traditions, and were too firmly persuaded of the 
divine origin of these traditions, not to believe them the ultimate source 
of all wisdom. But they cotdd not refuse their admiration to the great 
works of Greek philosophy which confronted them. They were obliged 
to seek out a method which would permit them to maintain the supe- 
riority of their sacred books to all philosophy, and, at the same time, to / 
secure for philosophy its rightful place in the realm of knowledge. / 

2. As a first step in furtherance of this object, the following prin- / 
ciples were laid down : NsJ/ 

(a). Revelation is the highest philosophy and, as such, includes f^ 
within itself all the tenets of Greek philosophy, and this with a per- 
fection and a fulness of truth not f oimd in the Ghreek systems them- 
selves. 

(6). The GFreek philosophers have derived their wisdom from the 
revealed doctrines of the Jews, that is, from the sacred books. The 
ultimate source of their lofty doctrines is, therefore, not human reason 
but Jewish tradition. 

(c). The difference between the revealed doctrines of the Jews and 
the philosophy of the GFreeks consists chiefly in this, that in the sacred 
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books of the Jews truth is expressed by symbols and figures, whereas 
Greek philosophy puts the figure aside and sets before us the thought 
which was expressed under the figure. 

3. These assumptions formed the basis of the whole Grsaco-Jewish 
philosophy. It was the aim of this philosophy to develop these notions 
in every sphere of philosophical knowledge. It strove to show that re- 
velation and Ghreek philosophy corresponded, part for part — ^that revelation 
contained all that was found in Greek philosophy, though in more perfect 
form. In this wise the Jewish reliffion, it was presumed, would maintain 
itself in the face of Greek philosophy ; and at the same time a deeper in- 
sight into its teaching, and a reform of the Jewish religion (meaning 
thereby a more spiritual and more ideal view of its tenets), would be 
brought about 

4. It is clear that this end could be attained only by accommodating 
the doctrines of the Jewish faith to the principles of Greek philosophy, 
that is to say, by interpreting these doctrines in accordance with the 
philosophic^ notions of the Greeks. This was essentially the method 
pursued by the Ghraeco-Jewish philosc^hers of this period. They endea- 
voured to adapt the Scriptures to ihd doctrines of Greek philosophy, and 
by the light of this philosophy to determine their meaning. Looked at 



X -Prnrn thft HtaT^«iipnint of rfty^atinTi ttiis meth od was rationalistic . 

5. Another aspect of this philosophy remams to be noticecL. On the 
supposition that it is characteristic of the Sacred Scriptures to present us 
with truth in images or figures, it would follow that the only method of 
arriving at the truth they contain is to seek the meaning that lies 
hidden under images, to strip the truth of the figures which envelop it. 
This must be effected by determining the allegorical sense of the Sacred 
Scriptares. Hence it is that we find the allegorical sense of Scripture 
occupying so prominent a place in the Gtsbco- Jewish philosophy. The 
literal meaning of the text was abandoned, and the cdlegorical substi- 
tuted, not only in cases where this was required by the subject-matter, 
but frequently also even in cases where the subject-matter demanded 
that the literal sense should be maintained. On other occasions literal 
and allegorical meanings were simultaneously maintained. In a word 
there was no limit to the Uberties which interpreters permitted them- 
selves. 

6. In this way it came to be assumed that under the senstM obviua of 
the Sacred Scriptures a deeper meaning was concealed, and that this 
deeper meaning alone was the genuine sense of the Scripture. Thinkers 
who held to the mere letter ^e semtis obvius) were of no account ; only 
those were credited with wisdom and knowledge who were privileged to 
penetrate the hidden meaning of the Books of Revelation. This was the 
method adopted to bring about a reform of the Jewish faith in accord- 
ance with the requirements of the times. 

7. As early as the second century B.C., the way had been prepared 
for the combination of Jewish theology with the doctrines of Greek 
philosophy. In this century arose the three Jewish sects — the Essenes, 
the Therapeutad, and the Sadducees. The Sadducees were a school of 
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materialiatio free-thinkers, while the Essenes and the Therapeutse 
adopted a course of mystical asceticism. Among the Therapeutee certain 
Pythagorean notions seem to have found favour, and it is among them^ 
perhaps, we are to seek the first beginnings of the Gradco-Jewish philo- 
sophy. 

8. In Aristobulus (about b.c. 160) we have distinct evidence of an 
union already effected between Jewish theology and Greek philosophy. 
*' He appealed to certain (spurious) Orphic lays, into which he had intro- 
duced certain points of Jewish doctrine, in proof of his contention that the 
Greek philosophers and poets had derived their wisdom from an early 
translation of the Pentateuch." He composed a commentary on the 
Pentateuch, fragments of which ajce preserved by Clement of Alexandria^ 
Stramata I., VI. ; andJ^gt^ttSgElus, Prapar. Evang. VII., VIII., IX., 
XIII. He asserts the inspiration of Scripture, but he adopts the alle- 
gorical meaning. God, he teaches, is invisible. His throne is in 
heaven, He is not in contac t with \^9i o^Txh, He influences it only by His 
power (SivcLjuiic). ile created the world out of pre-existent matter. To 
justify the keeping of the Sabbath, Aristobtdus appeals to the Pythago- 
rean argument from the symbolism of numbers. After Aristobulus we 
may mention Aristeas, to whom is ascribed a (spurious) letter to Philo- 
crates, in which is told the story of the translation of the Sacred Scrip- 
tures by the seventy interpreters. 

9. The chief representative of the Grseco- Jewish philosophy is, how- 
ever, Philo, who was the first to give it completeness as a system. He 
lived in Alexandria, and was descended from one of the most distin- 
guished families of the country. According to Eusebius and Jerome, 
his family was of priestly rank. In the year B.C. 40 he wajs sent to 
Rome as delegate from tiiie Alexandrian Jews to the Emperor. He was 
equallv conversant with the various systems of Greek philosophy and 
with the ancient traditions of his own people. 

10. His writings are very ntuneroua. The names of his works are as follows :--(a.) 
Z>e mundi opifieio ; (b.) Ltgis AUegoriarum, Lib. 2 ; (c.) De Cherubim ; (d.) Ve Sacrificiie 
Abeli et Garni ; (d.) Quod detenus potiori iniidiari aoleat ; (f.) De AgrvmUwra ; (g.) Dt FUa^ 
taiioneNoe; {h,) De TemuletUia ; {I) De hie verbis :*ResipuiiIioe': {k.) De Oiffantibus ; (1.) 
Quod Deus sit imjmUabUis ; (m.) De ConfueioniS Linguarum ; ^n.) De Abrahamo ; (o. ) De 
MigraHone Abrahami ; (p.) Deoanffressuquaerendos erudiiionts gratia ; (q.) DePrqfugie; 
(r.) Quis rerum diuinarum haeres sU ; (s.) De Josepho ; (t.) De SofnnUt; {xl) De Vita Mosia^ 
Lib, 3; (v.) De Caritate Mona ; (w.) De CreatUme Principis; (x.) De Fortitudine; (j.) De 
Decalogo ; (z.) De SpecialUme Lwibtu / (aa.) De CirounJusione ; (bb.) De Monarokia ; (cc. ) 
De Saeerdotum Honoribue ; (dd.) i>0 Victimie; Tee.) De Victvmae O^erentibua ; (ff.) Mer^ 
cedem meretrieie rum esse recipiendam; (gg.) Quod omnia probus liber ; (hh.) De vita eotUem^ 
plativa ; (ii.) De nobilitaie; (kk.) De Prcemiia et Poenis ; (11.) De Execratione; (mm.) Quod 
mundus sit incorruptibUia; (nn.) In FUuicum; (oo.) De Legatkme ad Caium: (pp.) De Nomi- 
nwm Mutatione; (qq.) Quod a Deo immittantur sonmia. 

11. Adopting the principle that the prophets were merely the instru- 
ments through which the Spirit of God spoke, Philo makes free use of 
the allegorical sense. To hold to the mere literal meaning of Sacred 
Scripture he considers undignified, unbecoming, and superstitious, and 
he stiffinatises his opponents as ^^ infected with an incurable passion for 
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logomachy, and blinded by the delusions of custom/' "God cannot, 
in the strict sense, go hither and thither, nor has He feet to walk with. 
These anthromorphic methods of expression are used by Sacred Scrip- 
ture for the advantage of the sensual man ; at the same time it explains 
to the spiritual man that God is not like man, nor like heaven, nor like 
earth." This, no doubt, is undeniable. But Philo goes further, and 
applies his allegorical interpretation to other things, especially to histo- 
rical incidents which are narrated in the Scriptures. We must, how- 
ever, allow that he does not always reject the literal meaning. In the 
case of many historical narratives he admits a literal as well as an alle- 
gorical meaning ; but he will never allow that the latter is absent. 

12. But Philo's censure is not reserved for the "literaUsts" only. 
He is equally severe upon the " symbolists," whose teaching threatened 
Judaism as a system of positive religion. The symbolists attributed a 
figurative meaning not only to the teachings of the Law, but also to the 
ordinances of the J ewish ceremonial, and neld that the observance of 
these ordinances according to the letter was superfluous, that no more 
was necessary than to observe the moral precepts which they typified. 
Philo is ready to acknowledge that even m these ordinances there is a 
recondite and higher sense as well as a literal sense, but the precepts 
must be observed in accordance with the latter sense, since the two are 
imited as sotd and body. Allowing that circumcision signifies restraint 
upon passion and the renimciation of luxury and impious thoughts, we 
must not for this interfere with the established practice ; otherwise we 
should have to give up the worship of the Temple and a thousand other 
necessary solemnities. 

13. After this exposition of fundamental principles, we may now 
proceed to examine Philo's system of doctrine. We must observe, at 
the outset, that in this system there is scarcely any trace of unity of 
plan and harmony of principles. Philo's aim is to bring the revealed 
doctrines of the Jews mto accord with the teachings of Greek philosophy, 
in other words to make the latter supply the interpretation of the former. 
In doing this, his eclecticism reaches to every system of Greek philo- 
sophy, and he uses them all for his purpose. He incorporated the 
Platonic doctrines in his system, side by side with the^AflsluU^lliQi or 
the Stoic, as the one or the other seemed to serve for the interpretation of 
a given passage. In this way the several systems are introduced to- 
gether in all parts of his writings, and unity and harmony thus rendered 
impossible. 

14. God, the First Cause of all things, is above everything created. 
We arffue His existence from a consideration of His works and by a 
conclusion, thence warranted, to the author of these works. But it is 
not given us to comprehend His Bein&p, or express determinately what 
He is. God is above our comprehension, and above our powers of ex- 
pression. He alouQ has comprehensive knowledge of Himself. For 
our part, we describe Him but by that name whicn He bestowed upon 
Himself, when H e said> ^* I am \y hn am *' ^6 &v). No attribute, no 
perfection can be predicated of God in the proper sense of the term. 
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He is above everytliing. He is not Wisdom, nor Virtue, nor the Good, 
nor the One ; H^ is more than all these. 

16. However we are not debarred from speaking of Gk>d after our 
own manner. In the order of our conceptions God comes before us as 
the TJnbegotten (ayivvriTo^)^ a Being who contains within HimseU the 
ultimate cause of His own existence — ^the fulness of perfection and 
bliss, the Eternal, the Unchangeable, the Imperishable. In Him there 
is no before and no hereafter, no past and no future, all things are pre- 
sent to Him. He is simple in His nature, not restricted to anv i>art of 
space, and is, therefore, at once everywhere and nowhere. He is all- 
sufficient in HimseU, and has no need of anything outside Himself. 
God alone is free, i.e. independent of everything not Himself. 

16. The world is the work of God, but the world is not God. To 
identify the world with God is to commit the error and the wickedness 
of maintaining that Qtod has created all things out of nothing (Ik juri 
ovTwv). It follows from this that the world is not eternal. It nas had 
a beginning. The reason for the Creation was the goodness of God, the 
ultimate purpose of the Creation the manifestation of this divine good- 
ness. The duration of the world is d^)endent on the exercise of God's 
conserving power. It is everlasting, God's goodness having assigned it 
an unending duration. But God did not Himself directly create matter I 
and reduce it to form and order ; it was not fitting that He, the I 
supremely Pure, should come into immediate contact witn matter. The! 
world comes mediately from God. He created it by His Logos (Word). J 
We have now to examine Philo's doctrine of the Logos. ' 

17. The Logos of Plato is the aggregate in which all Ideas are com- 
prehended — ^the inteUigible world which, in this respect, Philo describes 
as the region of Ideas. Before the creation of the world God formed 
in His intellect its ideal prototjrpe. This prototype of the world is the 
Logos, created things are the ectypes of this Logos. As the seal is im- 
pressed upon the wax and is represented in it, so the Logos is the 
original mould or stamp of created things and is represented in all their 
various forms. And here it ia to be remarked that all the ideas con- 
tained in the Logos find actual expression in the world, the most perfect 
expression, too, of which they are capable. It follows that the world is 
the only world possible, and also the best possible. 

18. Philo goes still further. He distinguishes between the Acfyoc 
Iv&a0eroc a^^d the Xoyoc Trpotftopucoi, and this distinction he borrows from 
the X070C in man. In man we distinguish between the indwelling 
reason^ which is the active faculty of thought, and the extrinsic toord^ in 
which the thought finds expression. We may describe the former as 
the Xoyoc iv&d0€roc, and the latter as the X070C ir/oo^opiKoc* An 
analogous distinction must be applied to the divine Logos. It is a \6yaq 
cv&a0croc, inasmuch as it is constituted by the aggregate of all ideas in- 
dwelling in the mind of God ; it is a Xo^oc frf>o<fiopiK6g, as expressed in 
things created — the ectypes and outwara expression of the ideas con- 
tained in the divine mind. 

19. The X<Pyoc TT/oo^o/oiictfc of Philo appears to be a divine power or 
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force which pervades all things, giving them life and form. The Arfyoc 

cv&o0€roc he seems to regard merely as the ideal conception of the 

. » world ; but the Aoyoc wpoipopiKog is the creative, formative power by 

/ ^ ' which God produces and forms the universe. Under the influence of 

/ this notion he makes the several idc^ contained in the Logos so many 

distinct forces, which proceed like rays of light from God, but in such 

wise that they are all united in the Logos. In this way the Logos, with 

its various distinct forces, becomes the organ or instrument by means of 

which God, who cannot Himself come into immediate contact with the 

defilements of matter, creates and fashions the world. 

20. This theory enables Philo to assert that God is present in all 
things, no t by His Beings but by jBHs power^ Philo, is in the same way 

s as the cmferentiating element in the imiverse. 



led to regard the Logos as the dilferentiatmg 

as the power which gives to matter its diGEerent forms, as the architect 
of the universe, working from within outwards, effecting the formation 
of the world ; as the X6yog (nr€/9/uariicoc> inasmuch as the ideas it con- 
tains manifest themselves in the several objects by its formative energy ; 
as the bond which unites all things in the universe ; as the universiel 
\^ ^ and unchanging cosmical law ; as the universal World-Reason or Pro- 
vidence which pervades and gwems all things, guiding and controlling 
the course of the universe. The universe is, so to speak, the garment 
by which the Logos is enveloped. 

21. This, however, is not the whole of Philo's doctrine regarding 
the divine Logos. With him the Aoyoc irpo^opiKoq is not merely a 
divine power, it appears ultimately in his teaching, as a {)ersonal being. 
Thus conceived it becomes a kind of intermediate nature between God 
and the world, separating the one from the other, but at the same time 
bringing them both into relation with one another. The Logos, in this 
capacity, is neither a thing ungenerated and without a beginning, nor 
yet is it generated and produced as all other thin&fs. It is the Son of 
God — ^the eldest, first-begotten Son, the world being the younger Son 
of God. The Divine Wisdom (the \6yoq IvScaflcroc) is the Mother of ^ 
this Word, God is his Father. He may be called God, not in the strict 
sense of the term, but only in so far as in his action he appears as the 
representative of God. He is intermediary between God and man, he 
conveys the commands and ordinances of God to men, and is on the 
other hand intercessor with God for man. In the former character he 
is the " Angel of God," in the latter " the High Priest." 

22. But the Logos is not, according to Philo, the ^ly power bv 
which God uruaU^y, lashions, ana mam&ms the worU. Philo speaks of 
other Divine Powers distinct from the Logos, though subordinate to it. 
He does not ap{)ear to have formed a definite opinion as to the number 
of these powers. At one place he speaks of two powers — the creative 
and the controlling; at another he mentions five such powers — ^the 
creative, the ruling, the commanding, the forbidding, and the forgiving. 
Furthermore, Philo's conception of these powers or potencies is some- 
what undetermined. At one time he seems to conceive of them as attri- 
butes of God, or modes in which the divine power manifests itself, as, for 
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example, when he identifies the creatiye and ruling powers with the 
omnipotence and goodness of Gbd, and says that God, in virtue of the 
one attribute, is called Lord, in virtue of the' other G-od. Again, how- 
ever, he seems to represent them as personal beings ; for example, when 
he describes them as ministers of God in the creation, preservation, and 
government of the universe, and puts them imder the control of the 
Logo%y as steeds under the guidance of a charioteer. 

23. In accordance with the latter conception is his further assump- 
tion of the existence of other beings intermediate between God and the 
world. In this category he reckons the stars, which, after the Platonic 
fashion, he endows with reason, and makes akin to the Divinity, and 
the ancfels, to whom he assifims the atmospheric reirion as an abode. 
Tbeee feings alBO fulfil, after their manner, tiie functions of interme- 
diaries between God and man ; they execute the Divine commands, and 
intercede with God on man's bdialf . The series of beings is thus brought 
down without interruption from the highest to the lowest, from God to 
man, and the universe thus resembles a great state in which the supreme 
authority is held by God, but exercised through subordinate powers. 

24. In his physical theories, Philo for the most part follows Aristotle. 
The six days in which, according to Sacred Scripture, the world was 
created, must not be refi;arded as actual periods of time ; they merely 
mark the order in which things followed one another in the Divine con- , 
eeptions. This order is based upon the number six, for this is the most| yJyC fi~ 
perfect number. The cause of the imperfections, of the evil, and then . 
wickedness which prevail in these sublunary regions is to be found inl ^CUf^A 
matter, which opposes itseU to the formative eners^ of the Logos. It|| 

would be blasphemy to assert that God was Himself the author of evil 
or wickedness. 

25. In his doctrine regarding man, Philo draws, at the outset, a dis- 
tinction between the ideal man and the man of our experience. He 
endeavours to justify this distinction by an appeal to the Scripture. In 
the first chapter of GenesiB it is said that God created man to His own 
image and likeness. According to Philo, it is the ideal man of whom 
there is question in this passage. The second chapter recounts that 
God created man out of the slime of the earth, and breathed into him a 
living soul ; here there is question of the man of our actual experience, 
the earthly man. Philo describes the ideal man as the primal man, and 
this concept he ultimatelv identifies with that of the Logos. 

26. In man as actually known to experience, Philo, like Plato, dis- 
tinguishes the rational soul — ^al simple, indivisible, immortal essence — 
from the irrational soul, which he locates in the blood. The former he 
describes as the true man within man, the ego proper in man. In the 
irrational soul he, at one time, distinguishes with Aristotle between the 
vegetative, the concupiscible, and the irascible parts ; at another time 
he inclines to the Stoic doctrines, and distinguishes in the soul (the 
rational soul included) eight parts. He adopts now one of these dis- 
tinctions, now another, according to the requirements of the subject he 
is treating 
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27. Explaining in further detail the nature of the rational soul, 
Philo, adopting the Stoio notions, regards the soul as an airo<nra<r/ua (a 
shred) of the Diyinitj, and accordingly describes it as a Divine spirit. 
When God breathed into man a living soul, something of the Divine 
Being was in the act, transfused into man, and this something is the 
rational soul. This is the Divine impression which stamps man as the 
image of God. The body, with its irrational soul, is the creation of in- 
ferior powers. It would be imworthy of Gtod to give existence to the 
body, for it is the seat of concupiscence, and concupiscence is the source 
of all evil, vice, and unrighteousness. 

28. The souls of men do not differ specifically from the angelic 
nature. Before their union with human bodies they lived an angelic 
life among the angels, and it is in consequence of their own faults that 
they are degraded to imion with matter. Some angels always hold 
themselves aloof from contact with corporeal nature ; others on the con- 
trary inclining to contact with it, sink down into the corporeal element, 
and become human souls. The Platonic theory of pre- existence of the 
soul could hardly fail in a theory such as Philo's. 

29. With regard to the human faculties of cognition, Philo dis- 
tinguishes between the aio-OtiaiC) Aoyoc and vovc* The aifrdritric is con- 

^y cemed with sensible objects, the X& ypc is the reasoning fa culty ; the 
r 'x vovc is the faculty of immediate intellectual contempiatKm. The i/ovc 
is the eye of the soul in the strict sense, it is to the Xoyoc what the 
Divine vovc is to the Divine \6yoQ, The knowledge which the AcWoc 
obtains discursively or by reasoning, is uncertain and unstable ; periect 
certainty is attainable only by inteuectual contemplation as accomplished 
by the vovc* This contemplation, however, is dependent on the irradia- 
tion of the vovc by the Divine light. God alone can bestow the know- 
ledge of contemplation, and He bestows it when we pray for it, through 
the Logos. God is thus the sun of our souls ; the Logos is the dispenser 
of wisdom, the food of the soul, the manna on which it subsists. 

30. In this contemplation of the Divinity consists, moreover, the 
supreme happiness of man ; it is the highest purpose of his life. To at- 
tain to it, the soul must detach itself from the body and withdraw within 
itself; for the operations of sense are a hindrance to the soul in its up- 
ward flight towards this highest end of life. But this is not enough. 
The Reason must not only abandon the at<r$ri<TiCy but it must renounce the 
X6yqjQ also, and reduce it to silence, if it will attain to the height of its 
destiny. Nay, more, the Reason must, to a certain extent, renounce it- 
self, must go out of itself to become wholly one with the Divine Wisdom, 
if its contemplation is to be perfect. In a word, the highest attainment 
of man is only possible in mystical ecstasy. By this means alone does 
man become really divine. Sense must be absorbed in the \6yog, the 
X6yoc in the vovc> and this in its turn in God, if man is to attain that 
bliss which is the highest end of life. 

31. In accordance with this teaching, Philo distinguishes the active 
from the contemplative life. The active life has, no doubt, its justifica- 
tion in the fact that it is a necessary condition of human society ; the 
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eontemplatiye life, however, is of a mucli higlier order. The latter is 
the true priesthood ; contemplation is the true and proper sacrifice, for 
it is possible only when man renounces his individuality, and offers it in 
sacrifice to Ood. The active life is human, the contemplative life is 
divine. From the eminence of mystical contemplation, the spirit looks 
forth as from a watch-tower upon the universe, viewing it not from the 
periphe^ inwards, but from the centre outwards. 

32. Virtue is the path which leads to the highest end of life. We 
must, however, distinguish between the virtues which belong to the 
active and those which belong to the contemplative life. To the former 
class belong the four cardinal virtues : prudence, fortitude, temperance, 
and justice. In defininc; these virtues, Fhilo at one time adopts the 
notions of Plato, at another those of Aristotle. The virtues which be- 
long to the contemplative life either prepare and purify, or confer per- 
fection. To the former belong faith, hope, piety, penance ; the virtue 
conferring perfection is wisdom — ^that virtue which is founded on the 
contemplation of the Divinity. All virtues exist in ideal fashion in the 
Divine Logos. He is, therefore, the dispenser of all virtues, He bestows 
them by His grace. 

33. The true sa^ is he who, devoting himself to the contemplative 
life, attains to mystical contemplation. All other men are fools. Sen- 
suality has no power over the true sage. He cannot be drawn to evil 
by the solicitations of concupiscence ; for the Divine Logos dwells within 
him, and so long as he is the dwelling-place of the Logos, so long is he 
protected a^nst the contamination of matter. The sage is not only 
the truly wise, he is also the truly free, for the possession of wisdom 
rescues him from the dominion of matter. The fool, on the other hand, 
is the victim of ignorance, and is, by this fact, the slave of sensuality 
and passion. 

34. The character of Philo's system being thus purely mystical, we 
naturally expect to encounter in it the principle of (Oriental) Quietism. 
This principle has, as a matter of fact, its place in the system. Philo 
teaches expressly that whereas the active life demands man's own ener- 
gies, in the contemplative life everythiag depends exclusively on the 
action of Gbd — on the Divine grace. Man's will has no part in the 
mystical elevation of human nature ; it is not our work, it is wholly the 
work of Ood. Nay, it is a fundamental requirement iq the elevation 
of man to mystical contemplation that he should cease to act himself 
and permit God to act in him. This absolute Quietism is essential to 
the attainment of man's highest end. 

36. The hittory of man's first state and subsequent fall, as narrated in Scripture, 
Phflo reduces to an allegory. The first man, whom God created *' after his own image 
and likenessy" is, acoorcQng to the explanation already given, the ideal man. The differ- 
ence between this first man and man as he is now created is infinite. Man, as now 
created, is a being of sense, possessed of different qualities, composed of body and soul, 
is either male or female, and is of his nature mortal. The first man, on the other hand, 
was a pure spirit, without a body, sexless, immortal by nature. This was the heavenly 
man, as distmguished from the earthly man, or " Adam.'* Paradise, in which man was 
placed by 6o£ was not a part of space allotted to man ; by the term we must under 
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stand the vovq, that is to say we must understand the term to signify that God in giving 
Reason to man, bestowed upon him, at the same time, dominion over all subordinate crea- 
tures. The Tree of Life was the Wisdom bestowed upon man, and the Four Rivers were 
the four Virtues which flow from Wiadom. 

36. As for the Fall, the narrative of Scripture is thus explained as an allegory. 
Woman is Sense, man is Reason, the Tree of Knowledge is the ffood of Sense, which con- 
ceals evil under a fair exterior. The serpent which approached the woman to deceive 
her, and through her to seduce the mnn, is sensual pleasure, arising out of the faculties 
of^ sense, and seducing Reason itself. In this way sin was committed, and in 
this way the sin of the first man furnished the prototype, and tells the story of every sin 
which man has since committed. Philo gives aLso anouxer interpretation of the Scripture 
narrative. As soon, he says, as the woman was created and presented to the man, mutual 
love was enkindled in both. Evil desires grew up within them, they were drawn towards 
one another like separated parts of a sinsle whole, and at last their desires found satisfac- 
tion in carnal intercourse. Thus sensual desire, consummated in carnal intercourse, was 
the first sin, and as it was the first sin, so it has been through all time the source of all 
unrighteousness and of all evil. 

37. But Philo does not regard the fall of man as something wholly abnormal or excep- 
tional. He is of opinion that there is nothing fixed or stable in the universe, that every- 
thing is subject to change and transformation, and thus that the natural course of things 
required that man should meet with opposing; influences, and that he should, in conse- 
quence, fall from a higher t-o a lower grade of existence. Everything loses its perfection 
in proportion as it recedes from its prototype. So it is with man. Philo assumes, as a 
consequence of this view, an ever increasing de^jeneracy of the human race in body and 
spirit. In reference to the doctrine of the Messiah, Philo is satisfied wil^ the view cur- 
r^t among his contemporaries, he expresses a hope that the Jewish laws and constitutions 
will one day be adopted by all nations, and that thus a sort of universal Jewish kingdom 
will be established. 

38 This system, it will be observed, covers a very wide field of tbeorv^ 
but the notions which are here blended together are very diverse m 
character. It is not, therefore, surprising that in subsequent times 
the system of Philo failed to exercise any far-reaching influence. We 
shall see later how the heretics of the first centuries of Christianity, as well 
as the Fathers of the Church, borrowed from Philo, though with difierent 
meanings and with different purposes. Perhaps we should also take 
into account, in this connection, the attractive and pleasing form in 
which Philo expresses himself in his writings. The undoubted ingenuity 
shown in many of his allegories had certainly its effect. 



2. Neo-Pyihagoreans, and Eclectic Platonists. 

1. Cicero mentions, as the restorer of the Pythagorean teaching, P. 
Nigidius Figulus, who lived in Alexandria during the latter half of the 
century preceding the birth of Christ. Many works, written in the time 
of Augustus, and ascribed to the older Pythagoreans, contain Neo- 
PythagoreaD ideas. About the same period, Sotion, pupil of the Pytha- 
gorean Eclectic, Sextius, flourished in Alexandria. But the principal 
representatives of the Neo-Pythagorean philosophy were A^ollfijiU2fl»-i)£ 
Tyana (in the time of Nero) Moderatus of Gades (also m the time of 
Nero), and Nicomachus, of Gerasa, who lived before the age of the 
Antonines. Secundus of Athens (under Hadrian) would also appear toOt^ 
deserve a place among the philosophers of this school. / 
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(a.) ApoUonins of Tyana, in his travels through the Boman Empire, and especially 
through the East, appeared in the character of a worker of miracles. He was a man of action 
rather than of systematic thought. His chief purpose was to revive the doctrines 
at ^^ha|^ras in their purity, and to blend the lore of the East with the theories 
of the ^ est. Eusebius (Prssp. Ev. 13) has preserved a fragment from a treatise of 
ApoUonius on sacrifice : *'Apollonius here distinguishes between the one God, who is 
separated from all else, and other sods. No sacrifice should be offered to the former. 
H!e should not even be mentioned by name, but onlv thought of by the vovq. All 
things of earth, because of their material state, are unclean, and unfit to come in contact 
with the supreme God. To the subordinate gods ApoUonius seems to have assigned 
bloodless sacrifices ! " * 

(b.) Moderatus of Gades, who lived about the same time as ApoUonius, endeavoured 
to justify the introduction of Platonic and new theological notions ioto the Pythagorean 
teaching, by contendinff that the older Pythagoreans hful purposely expressed the highest 
truths in symbols, and nad for this purpose made use of numoers. The number One was 
the symbol of unity and simUarity, the principle of harmony and of the constitution of 
all things ; the number Two, on the other band, was the symbol of diversity,, of dissimi- 
larity, of separation, and of change. 

(c.) Nicomachus of Grerasa, in Arabia, appears to have lived about 150 B.C. In his 
work ArUhmetiecR, Libri II., he taught the existence of numbers in the mind of the 
Creator antecedently to the formation of the universe ; these numbers gave the plan after 
which all thin^ were fashioned. In this wise Nicomachus makes the numbers of Pytba- 

Soras what Philo had made his IdeoA — conceptions of the Divine mind. Furthermore, he 
olds the number One to be itself the Divinity, Beason, the Principle of form and good- 
ness ; the number Two is the Principle of dissimilarity, of change, of matter, and of evil. 
The ethical duty of man is to withdraw from contact with the impure, and to attain again 
to union with God 1 1 

2. Eclectic Platonism had its rise in the first century of our era, and 
attained a considerable diffusion in the second. Its aim was to combine 
in one system the Ideas of Plato and the Categories of Aristotle, and 
further to establish a harmonious accord between the philosophy of 
Greece and the religious and mythical notions of the East. It strove, 
in particular, to renew and propagate the transcendeptalism of Plato in 
opposition to the pantheism of the Stoics and the naturalism of the 
Epicureans. This system was the forerunner of Neo-Platonism, and 
led up to it. 

* A osnfcnry later Fhflostmtiu. at the instigafclon of the Empreas Julia, wife of Alezaixder Sevems, com- 
posed a treatise on ApoUonius, which purports to be a biography. This work is a romance at once philoso- 
J)hical and religjous in character, and written for a purpose. In the person of ApoUonius the Neo*P7tha^rean 
deal is sketched with the design of setting another iaea' 
person of Christ, and of thus maintaining the repute of f^ 
In this work we are told of the wonders which bef el 
lightning which sank into the earth, rose again into the air, and there di8ai)peared. We an told of the 

Seat piety of ApoUonius, and of the higher knowledge he possessed, and by which he was enabled to read the 
ture, and to spoak in tongues which he had never learned. We are told now he journeyed to India to con- 
verse with the Brahmins, and to interchange knowledge with them. His miracles are described at length. 
He is said to have cast out devils, to have raised a dead girl to Ufe, and to have learned from the whining of 
a tame Uon that it possessed a human soul— the soul of Amasis, King of Egypt, and so forth. We are also 
told that he travelled into Egypt and there confounded the wisdom of the Gymnoaophists. ApoUonius 
enjoyed the personal acquaintance of Yespaaian and Titus. Under Domitian he suffered imprisonment in 
consequence of an unguarded prophecy regarding Nerva's succession to the Empire. But he escaped miracu- 
lously from prison, and annotmcea at Epheeus the death of Domitian at the moment that the Emperor died in 
Eome. His own death was accompanied by miracles. Some say he entered the temple of Athene, in lindus. 
and there disappeared ; others assert that he went into the temple of Athene, in Crete, and thence raised himselz 
is^to heaven, an unseen choir of maidens singing the whUe : *' Kise up from earth ; ascend to heaven.** FhUra- 
tratus relates these and other fantastic stones, professing to found his narrative on a written document left 
by a certain Damis, a pupil and companion of ApoUonius: but of this document there is no further 
trace. The design to raise ApoUonius to the position of a heathen saint and worker of miracles, and to set 
him against Chxist, in order to drive Christianity from the field, ia unmistakable. 

t To Seonndns, of Athens, the ** sUent phuosopher," who lived imder Adrian, ore attributed certain 
answers to phUosophioal questions put by the Emperor, which are in accord with the notions of the Neo- 
Pythagoreans. These answers are found m the philosopher's *' life *'-Ht work which dates from the second 
oentury. 
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3. Amonff the Eclectic Platonists, the most renowned are Alius, 
Didymus, and Eudor^s (in the time of Augustus) ; Dercyllides and 
Thrasyllus (under Tiberius, a.d. 30) ; Theon of Smyrna, rlutarch of 
GhsBronea (under Trajan, a.d. 100) ; Maximus of Tyre (under the Anto- 
nines, a.d. 170) ; Apiueius of Maaaura in Numidia ; Alcinous, Albinus, 
and Severus (about the same period) ; Oalvisius Taurus (a.d. 160), and 
Atticus (a.d. 174), the physician Galen (a.d. 175) ; Celsus, the antagonist 
of Christianity (a.d. 200), and Numenius of Apamea (a.d. 170). 

(a). Eudorus of Alexftndria wrote a oommentary upon the Timceua of Plato, as well 
as upon the works of Aristotle, and composed a treatise on the DivisioDS of Philosophy. 
Arins Didymus, a pupil of Antiochns of Ascalon, wrote a work, irtpi dpfffK6vTW 
nX&Tiavi, and others oesides. Thrasyllus of Egy^t (a.d. 90), to whom we owe an arrange- 
ment of the Platonic dialogues, combined with his Platonism Pythagorean speculations 
abont numbers, and Chaldean doctrines regardinff magic. Dercyllides was the first to 
divide the Platonic dialo^es into tetralogies. Theon of Smyrna composed a work on the 
mathematical principles mvolved in the Platonic theories. 

(b). Plutarch of Cheeronea regarded it as the chief end of philosophy to instruct men 
in their moral and religious oblij|;ations, and so came to oonsioer as chief in importanoe 
the doctrines which a&ct the coaracter and temperament of the learner. In the exposi- 
tion of his views he professes to follow PlatOi even where he is very distinctly at variance 
with Plato's teaching. He combats the Monism of the Stoics, and returns to Plato's 
assumption of two cosmical principles, God (the Monas), the author of good, and matter 
(the Ihias), on which depends the existence of evil. Gk>d is in Himsdf, unknowable, it 
is only His creative action which comes within reach of our knowledge. Intermediate 
between God and matter, Plutarch places Ideas. This lower world, the soul of man in- 
cluded, appears to him a beinff debased by the disturbinginfluences of matter. He holds 
the existence of an evil World-Soul, as well as a good. His ethical doctrines are lofty, 
temperate, and pure. 

Maximus of Tyre, who lived about half a century later than Plutarch, followed the 
same lines, but shows himself more inclined to religious syncretism and a superstitiouB 
demonology. 

(c). Apuleius of Madaura holds God, Ideas, and Matter to be the primary principles 
of all things. He distinguishes between the sensible and super-sensible world. The 
latter includes God, Beason, or the Unity of Ideas, and the Soul ; the former rests upon 
matter as its basis. Alcinous likewise holds God, Ideas, and Matter to be the ultimate 
piinciples of being ; but he confounds in one system the notions of Plato, of Aristotle, and 
of the Stoics. Severus denies that the world had a beginning. Atticus protests against 
the combination of Aristotelian and Platonic theories, and is a vigorous opponent of 
Aristotle ; that the world had its beginning in time he holds to be establishea. 

(d), Claudius Gkden, the celebrated teacher of themedical art, who first traced the 
connection between the nerves and the brain, devoted much attention to philosophy, and 
occupied himself with the exposition of the writings of Plato, Aristotle, Theophrastus, 
and uhrysippus. He esteems philosophy, which for him is the same thing as religion, as 
the greatest of the benefits conferred by Uie gods. To him we owe the Fourth syUoffistlc 
Figure. He inclines to the Platonic notion of an immortal soul, but he is unable to 
conquer his doubts upon this point as upon all others where experience is not available. 
He lays special stress on the general rehgious belief in the existence of the gods, and the 
rule of a Providence. Celsus, the opponent of Christianity, is known to us by the refuta- 
tion with which Origen met die arguments against Christianity which he had put for- 
ward in his \6yoQ iXiiBris.* 

* Ab to the sabstanoe of Oelsui^ work— it is remarkable that hia first objeotion to Ghiistiaiiity is, that it 
aims at becoming not a national religion, but a universal reli^on. All tiie heathen creeds were national, 
the claim of Chnstianity to be a universal faith was unintelligible to the pagan world. Celsus despised the 
Jews as heartily as he despised the Christians, but he held that the Jews had an advantaae over the 
Christians in this, that they possessed a national religion. He furthermore reproached the Christians with 
insisting always on blind faith, and refusing all rational inquiry into their articles of belief. He failed to 
understand the nature of Christian faith and its relation to reason. He denied the supernatural manner of 
the Mrth of Christ. The Jewish fable of the Boman soldier Fantheus and his relations with Mary he accepts 
without question. The whole life of Christ seems to him to be a refutation of the Christian bdief in His 
divinity. He cannot reconcile the lowliness and poverty of the Saviour with his own epicurean conceptions of 
the happiness and immunity from suffering enjoyed by the gods. He makes mockery of the god who hid 
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(e). The most unmistakable forenmner of Neo-Platonism is, however, Numenitis of 
Apamea. He traoes the philosophy of the Greeks back to the lore of the East, and 
8i>eaks of Plato as the Attic Moses. There can be no doubt that he was well acquainted 
with Philo, and with the Jewish theosophy of Alexandria. He formulated a distinct 
system of Tritheism. He distingushes the Platonic Demiurgos from the Supreme Deity, 
makine the former subject to the latter, and thus proceeds : The first God is goodness 
in itseu and of itself, he is pure activity of thought (vovc), and the ultimate reason for 
all existence (pirtrioQ dpxh\ The second god (6 MrtpoQ 9eoc)i the Demiurgos, is good by 
participation in the being of the first, he contemplates the super-sensible archetj^pes of 
things, and so acquires knowledge ; he exerts his activity upon matter, fashions it after 
the archetypes he has beheld, and thus becomes the creator of the world: The world, 
the creation of the Demiurgos, is the third god. This doctrine Numenius ascribes 
to Plato, and even to Socrates. He holds that the soul has been degraded from a pre- 
vious incorporeal state of existence in punishment of a fault. Harpocration and Cronius 
seem to have held similar views. 



3. Neo-Platoni8M. 

Introductory Bbmakks. 

§51. 

1. It has already been made clear that ancient phflosophy in the first 
centuries of our era had altogether ceased to receive original develop- 
ment. I^othing new was add^. The great conceptions of earlier times 
were discussed and modified with^ perhaps, more erudition than insight. 
This was the whole work of the philosophers of the time. 

2. One system only could claim to form an exception to this rule — the 
system of rTeo-Platonism. It miffht have seemed that the brilliant 
epoch of Greek philosophy was to be revived in I^eo-Flatonism. But 
it was only an appearance ; for at bottom Neo-Platonism was no more 
than a system in which the religious notions of the East were blended 
with the conceptions and doctrines of the older Greek philosophers, 
though it differed from the other eclectic systems in this — ^that the fusio n 
was more intimate and complet e. For tms reason Neo-Platonism cbuRt 
not maintain its position against the rising sun of Christianity. It com- 
bated Christianity, but in so doing it was working its own overthrow. 
Neo-Platonism was merely the last violent flickering of the light of 
ancient philosophy which immediately preceded total extinction. 

3. Neo-Platonism, described by its fundamental characteristic, may 
be called a theory of emanation. This notion of emanation is essentially 
an Oriental concept. We find no trace of it in the history of Greek 
philosophy. There is no room, therefore, to doubt that Neo- 

liimaelt when the Jem aooosed him, who wandered ahout fhe oonntry, was betra^d by one of his disoiples, 
taken prisoner, and crudfled. He altogether denies the resaneotion of Christ. Mb laughs at the evidence 
in fayonr of the resurrection. If Jesos really meant to display his divine power, he would have revealed 
himself to his torturers and executioners ; but he did not appear to them : ne showed himself to a foolish 
woman, and then to his own companions. Moreover, how could the Son of Ood descend from heaven! Such 
a tM-ng could not be accomplished without efteoting a dhanm in God himself from a better state to a worse. 
And St he came to bring the true religion into the world', why did he not come sooner ! In a word, Oelsus 
wift^ntRiim that the whole tMi^h^Tig regarding the person of Christ is no more than an attempt to deify a dead 
man : it is no better than any other heathen apotheosis. Finally, what do the Christians mean by the resur- 
rection of the body ? Snch a belief is whoUy irrational ; for the body is altogether unclean, and subject to 
every kind of misery, Ac, Ac. 
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Platonism borrowed it from the East. But the scientific form in which 
this notion was put forward was drawn from the Greek systems, es- 
speoially the Platonic. They furnished the scientific principles which 
helped out in detailed development the system of emanation. In this 
respect I^eo-Platonism is the most remarkable representation of that 
union of Eastern and Greek thought, which is the characteristic of this 
period of ancient philosophy. 

4. A further characteristic feature of I^eo-Platonism, and one which 
stands in dose relation to the former, is its mysticism — a mysticism of the 
extreme type. This again is of Oriental origin. Its combination with Greek 
philosophy was made all the more easy by the fact that Plato's writings 
had already given evidence of a mystical tendencv. In Neo-Platonism 
mysticism was pushed to the extreme limit. A consequence of this 
exaggerated mysticism was that the superstitions of theurgy; magic, and 
necromancy found their way into the system, and were there established 
and justified by scientific methods. 

5. !N^eO' Platonism has three representative schools — the Alexandrino- 
Koman, to which the system owes its origin and thorough development ; 
'the Syrian, which was chiefly occupied with a fantastic theurgy, and 
lastly, the Athenian, which returned again to saner methods. With the 
last-named school we may associate the Neo-Platonist commentators of 
later times. We proceed to take a survey of these three schools in 
order. 



Nko-Platonism in its Earliest Form. 

Plotinus. 
§52. 

1. The founder of Neo-Platonism was Ammonius Saccas, of Alexandria 
(a.d. 176-250). He is said to have been brought up as a Christian by 
his parents, but to have returned to paganism in maturer life. The 
nickname, Saccas, refers to the trade by which Ammonius at first pro- 
cured a livelihood. His teaching was all delivered orally. We have no 
further account of him. He is said to have maintained that there was no 
essential difference between the doctrines of Plato and of Aristotle. This, 
however, is not beyond doubt. 

2. The most remarkable of his disciples were Origen,* Errenius, 
Longinus the physiologist, and, most famous of all, Plotinus. We have 
no precise account of Origen and Erennius. Longinus is rather a 
grammarian than a philosopher ; he has, however secured a place among 
philosophers by his treatise " On the Sublime," {Uspi vxfovg'j, which 
abounds in acute and striking observations. He, moreover, maintained, 

* We must distingaish this Neo-Platonist from the early ecclesiastical writer, Origen. 
The latter was, however, a pupil of Ammonias, as will be seen later. 
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in oppoflition to the other Neo-Platonists, the doctrine that ideas exist 
apart from the voiic* But the chief disciple of Anunonius was, as we 
have stated, Plotinus — ^the philosopher who gave to I^eo-Platonism its 
scientific form and scientific basis. 

3. Plotinoa (a.d. 205-270) always declined to state where he was bom or to sive any 
information regarding his parents or the date of his birth ; these things he despised as mere 
earthly matters ; according to his pupil, Porphyrins, he felt it a humiliation to be bur- 
dened with a body. (He was bom in Lycopolis, in Egypt.) When twenty-eight years 
old he turned his attention to philosophy, but he could not satisfy himself with any of the 
then celebrated teachers in Alezandna, until at lenffth he found in Ammonius the teacher 
he sought for. At the age of forty-eight he arrived in Rome. Here he began to teach, 
and soon secured pupils. He even carried his success so far as to win to belief in his 
theories the Bmperor Gallienus, and his wife, Salonina. His writings show that he had 
made acquaintance with all the schools of Greek philosophy by a study of the chief works 
of each. The writings of Numenius exercised much influence upon him. 

4. It was not until his fiftieth year that Plotinus set himself to commit his teaching 
to writing. According to the statement of Porphyrius, Origen, Erennius, and Plotinus 
entered into a compact not to publish the doctrines of Ammonius. But Erennius having 
broken the ensagement, the others held themselves released from their promise. The 
manuscripts of Plotinus were revised after his death by his pupil, Porphyrius, the style 
amended and the whole published in six enneads. These six enneada are the source from 
which we draw our knowledge of the teaching of Plotinus. In his exposition, Plotinus 
lacks the aesthetic grace of the Platonic dialo^es, and still more their dialecti(»J power, 
but he appeals to us by his earnest trust in his own thoughts and the enthusiasm with 
which he expresses them. 

5. As the starting point of his system, Plotinus takes the One, which 
he also describes as me Gtood. We cannot begin with the vovg. For in 
knowledge we always have duality — ^the act at cognition and the object 
known {vovg jcal vofrr6v). This duality is inseparable from the vovg, 
for if we separate the vorrrSv from the vovg, there is no vovg left us, there 
being no object of knowledge. We cannot, however, start with duality, 
for duality presupposes unity. The voiic is, consequently, not the 
primary element. For this element we must look higher than the vovg. 
We must not then begin with reason or with the vovg, but with the 
One or the Good, which, as such, is above the Beason. This is the 
first or ultimate principle of all things. 

6. The primal One (primal Good) is absolute unity, simplicitjr, and 
infinity. ]ji itself it is absolutely devoid of definite form. No attribute, 
in the proper sense of the term, can be predicated of it. It is above all 
attributes and all designations : there is no expression for it in language. 
It is only by denying all forms and attributes in regard to it that we can 
bring it in any degree within reach of our intelligence. It is not that 
which is (t6 81;), not ov<rla, not life, not beauty, not vovg ; it is above 
being, existence, life, beauty, reason, &c. Even the predicates of unity 
and goodness are not appUcable to this first principle in their strict 
sense. It transcends even these, it is the One and the Good in a tran- 
scendent sense. 

7. From this primal One, as from an idtimate first principle, is 
evolved the multiple. This evolution is not to be imderstood m the 
s^nse that the primal One loses its transcendent unity while the many 
are evolved, and becomes a ev Ka\ irav. Plotinus energetically rejects 
such a notion. The One does not become All, it ever remains above all 
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(irpo iravTtov), The One may be said to be All, in the sense that all 
things proceed from it, but it is not one out of the number of all things ; 
because all things exist subsequently to it, and after their existence it 
continues to transcend all. Still less can the multiple be formed from 
the One by a process of division, for in this the unity of the One would 
be wholly destroyed. 

8. The evolution of the multiple from the One must be regarded as a 
process of emanation, of such a nature that the One, while permitting 
the midtiple to emanate from it, loses nothing of what is its own in the 
process. The possibility of this emanation is given ''in the transcendent 
virtue of the One, which as a being of supreme excellence admits the 
evolution of a lower excellence from the fulness of its perfection, without 
containing this lower excellence formally within itself.'' That this ema- 
nation is actually effected is due to the fact that this first principle is not 
only the primal One — ^itis also the primal Good. Now, it is the nature 
of the good to diffuse itself. The ffood would not be the good if it did not 
bestow itself on something other than itself. The primal One, as being 
the primal Good, must, therefore, bring forth something other than 
itself; that is, cause something else to emanate from itself. This act is 
neither a free act nor a necessarv act ; such terms have no application to 
the primal One. The somethmg else thus produced is not unity — ^it 
must be plurality — ^for it is not the first principle, it is a consequence of 
the existence of the first principle. 

9. The immediate emanation from the primal One is the vovc — ^the 
image {aiKUfv) of the One. It is diffused around the One, like an ocean 
of light. In itself it is essential being (ovma), but this essence produced 
by the One, turns itself to the One from which it derives its origin, and 
in the act attains knowledge, that is to say, becomes the vot/c* This 
vovgy therefore, as such, has knowledge of itself. In this vovg we find 
a duality already established. For, although in its self-knowledge the 
subject knowing and object known are one in fact, they are yet distin- 
guished in thought. A principle of differentiation (ireporrig) is thus 
inherent in the vovgy for in it there is at least an ideal distinction between 
the knowing subject and the thing known. If then the primal One be 
the first or Supreme God, the vovc is & second divinity — ^the Son of 
the Supreme God. 

10. If we inquire, in what relation this vovc stands to the world of 
Ideas, Flotinus, in distinct opposition to Longinus, tells us that Ideas do 
not lie without the vovg, but rather are implanted in it. When Plato 
in the Timaem asserts that Ideas are objects of contemplation to the vovg, 
it might be supposed that Plato held Ideas to exist without the vovc ; 
but, remarks Plotinus, '' If this were the case then the vovc would have 
within it merely a perception of that which really is, not the reality 
itself, and thus would not possess the truth which, as such, would be 
beyond its reach. This, however, cannot be admitted. The Divine 
vovc cannot err. But if it possessed within it, not the genuine being 
{a\ri0iv6v)j but only images (ciSoiXa) of this being, it would err, for it 
would deem itself to possess the truth, and yet woidd not possess it." 
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Ideas, then — ^the vonr6v in this strict sense — must be indwelling 
(immanent) in the vovg; this, it cannot be doubted, is the genuine 
teaching oi Plato. 

11. Accordingly, the vovq as ovala, is to be regarded as the imion 
of all vorrra — of tdl intelligible essences, that is, of ful Ideas. This voDc 
turns its thought upon itself, and in this act of thoueht the unity is 
differentiated and a plurality of Ideas arises. Thus, men, the ov<r(a, 
taken in its original unity and as known immediately in itself, is the 
Indeterminate— intelligible matter — but by thought the indeterminate 
becomes determinate, that is to say, reduced to a plurality or difference 
of Ideas. These Ideas are, therefore, in respect of the intelligible 
matter which underlies them, so many intelligible forms. The intelli- 
gible matter is thus seen to be that e][ement wnich Plato styles '^ the one 
and the same," for it is contained in every particular idea ; whereas the 
intelligible forms, by means of which the one ovafa is differentiated and 
a plurality of ideas created, is that element which Plato names '* the 
other." But this deyelopment of the one into the many does not pro- 
ceed beyond the sphere of TTniversals, for the universal alone is really 
existent, and this, therefore, can alone find place in the vovc- 

12. But although plurality, as has been explained, is given in the 
vovQj there is not any dissociation of the things so differentiated. For 
as the vovc is not itself separated into parts, so the elements which 
differ from one another witmn it are inseparable. The vovc is the one 
Universal Season, and, as such, is an indivisible entelechy. The separa- 
tion of the differentiated elements can be accomplished only in the world 
of phenomena, and in this sphere such separation must be accomplished, 
for matter can exhibit and manifest ideas only in a state of separation 
from one another. In this severance, the ideas manifest themselves not 
only as archetypal causes, but also as efficient and formative forces. For 
as the vovg is itself an active vital principle, so also must the ideas it 
contains be vital principles which exhibit their activity as soon as they 
appear in matter. 

13. Nevertheless, ideas cannot become immediately active in matter 
as operative and formative principles ; an intermediate element must be 
interposed. This element is the soul. The soul is, therefore, the third 
principle, following the primal One and the voi;c-* It is an emanation 
from the vovq, as the latter is an emanation from the One ; and as the 
vovg is an image of the One, so is the soul an image of the vovq. The 
soul, therefore, is not a body, nor the inseparable entelechy of a body ; 
it is an immaterial substance, distinct from everything corporeal. llie 
product of the vovq, in one aspect of its being it communicates with the 
vovQf in another aspect it communicates with that product which em- 
anates from itself — with matter. In this wise it possesses an ideal indivi- 
sible element within it, as well as a divisible element which enters into 
matter, for it may be said to pervade the material world. In this sense, 

* Tbeoe three principles, the One, the vovc* uid the Soul, oonstitnte the threefold 
divinity of the Neo-PlatonistB. 

13 
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Plato might with truth assert that the soul is made up of an indivisible 
and a divisible element. 

14. There is a real plurality of souls. But all stand in close relation 
to the supreme soul — the universal soul^ or the world-soul. The relation 
of the latter to the former is not that of a whole to its parts. The 
world-soul is a sort of universal entity which includes in itself the 
several individual souls, undistinguished from one another, and which 
brings these souls forth from itself by emanation, in the same way as the 
One produces the vot}c> and the vovc produces the world-soiu itself. 
The world-soul is no more separated from the vovc than the vovq 
is separated from the One. It exists in the vovc as the latter exists in 
the One. But it at the same time exists in the world, for it is the soul 
of the world. The One and the soul form the extreme limits of the 
divine or super-sensible world ; beneath this we have the sensible or 
material world. 

15. Below the state of existence represented by the soul the process 
of emanation issues in the corporeal order. The substratum of all cor- 
poreal things is matter. Matter must therefore stand last in the series 
of emanations. In the process of emanation, says Plotinus, there must 
be a last member as well as a first. This last which produces nothing 
below itself, but in which the productive force is wholly exhausted*- 
this ultimate member of the series — is matter. Matter is, in a certain 
sense, the dregs or precipitate of the process of emanation ; it represents 
the ultimate enervation of the Ideal, in which, so to speak, the Ideal 
becomes extinct and issues in its contrary. It is no more than the 
shadow which the light of the higher emanations flings back to its utter- 
most boundary. 

16. Accoraingly, Plotinus describes matter as absolutely indetermi- 
nate and unlimited, as wanting in form, quality, and quantity. It is 
being without essential character, non-beins; (ro firj ov) in contradistinc- 
tion to that which really is (the Idea) ; aviyKii (necessity) in contra- 
distinction to the Xoyoc (rational energy) ; privation in contradistinction 
to reality ; darkness as opposed to the light of the Xoyoc- Matter is 
not coiporeal substance, but the unseen substratum, the shadowy /3a9oc 
(deep-lyina; element) of the corporeal. Thus, matter at every point 
atands m distinct contrast to the ideal. 

17. The ideal is not only the really existent, it is furthermore 
that which alone is good. Into this sphere, too, its contrast with 
matter is carried. Matter is evil and the source of evil. It is, no 
doubt, receptive of the Form communicated to it, and, to this extent, 
it may be called good, but in itself it is absolutely evil (kokov). Hence, 
all eiol, in the last resort, comes from matter. Matter is evil itself, and 
defiles everything with which it comes in contact. 

18. Between matter, which thus forms the utmost limit of the pro* 
<sess of emanation, and the cosmic soul, there is interposed, as a sort of 
third principle, the sensible world. Its constituent pnnciples are matter 
and the cosmic soul in so far as by the latter, ideas, which, are the deter- 
minative principles, are infused into matter. The world-soid has, so 
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to speak, one aspect of its being turned towards the vovc» from whidh'it 
receives ideas (Xoyouc) ; while, in another direction, it is in contact with 
matter, and, in this direction, becomes the universal world-soul, the 
universal principle of life and nature. Plotinus also styles this soul of 
Nature the iaYorov ^u^^c* It is in this wise that the forming of matter 
into the sensiole world becomes possible. 

10. The soul being identified with the vovc receives ideas from the 
latter, and by its formative activity as cosmical soul gives them existence 
in matter. By this formative action of the world-soul the ideas become 
forms (ccSij) realised in matter, and manifest themselves in the entelechies 
of individual objects. These individual objects are the things perceptible 
to sense, of which the sensible world is made up. This explains the 
origin of the sensible as contradistinguished from the intelligible world. 

20. The world of sense is thus a universal likeness of the super- 
sensible world or vovq. But this Ukeness, it must be allowed, is very 
imperfect. For, apart from the circumstance that the vovg is not repre- 
sented as that unit of being which it is, but by the plurality of ideas 
which it contains and which manifest themselves in the world of pheno- 
mena, representing only the Xoyoi <nrspfWTucol of the vovg, it is further 
to be noted that matter is, in itself, but little adapted to represent the 
ideal, partly because, at every point, it is opposed to the ideal, and 
partly oecause it is in a state of constant flux. 

21. This being so, the further question arises : What of the reality 
of the world of sense P The answer to this question reveals to us the 
essential character of the I^eo-Platonic Philosophy. It is clear diat, at 
this point, matter can no longer be regarded as a real substratum of the 
objects of sense— the conception under which it was represented in the 
Platonic system proper. For here matter is no longer something apart 
from, though co-existent with, the ideal ; it is itself made part of the 
process of emanation, described as its last product — ^a notion which leads 
to the conclusion that its attributes are all of the negative kind. But 
if matter is not the real substratum of the sensible world, then the sen- 
sible world itself ceases to be intelligible as a reality. The reality of the 
phenomenal world disappears, and objects of sense are reduced to mere 
appearances. 

22. How just these deductions are, appears from the manner in 
which Plotinus explains the nature of corporeal substance. On this 
point, he asserts that, taken in the entirety of their being, bodies consist 
of qualities which are of the intelligible not of the sensible order. The 
accidents which are peculiar to booies, as such, for example, qucuitity, 
density, shape, &c., &c., are, in themselves, purely concepts oi the in- 
telligence. I^ow, if we take away from a body all these accidents, there 
is nothing left which we can call a body ; the whole body, as such, dis- 
appears. It follows, therefore, that what we call a body is nothing more 
than the result of the combination of certain accidents, which, in them- 
selves, are purely of the intelligible order. From the combination 
of these accidents arises the appearance of corporeal nature, which, how- 
ever, disappears as soon as thought comes to bear upon it, and the pro- 
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oess of abstraction dissolves the combination in which those accidents- 
are held together. We may say, then, that corporeal things are no 
more than appearances ; that there is, in fact, nothing corporeal ; what 
is, is ideal only. 

23. In this theory, we find it clearly intimated that the ideal, as far 
as it appears in the world of sense imder corporeal appearances, is in a 
state at variance with its true nature. The ideal is here found in a 
condition of degradation from its higher nature — ^in a condition of 
alienation from its transcendental origin. The existence of the world of 
sense suppose?, therefore, a degradation or fall of the ideas from tho 
world of intelligence. This downfall of ideas to the material order is, 
at the same time, their fall from the unity and perfection which belonged 
to them in the i;ovc. This downfall can alone explain the fact that the 
sensible world, though it mirrors in itself the ideal, is, nevertheless, in 
itself, unreality and nothingness, and cannot bear comparison with its 
prototype. 

24. Hitherto we have been considering merely the general principles 
of Neo-Platonism. Let us now glance at its system of psychology. 
Plotinus adduces many argimients to establish the incorporeal and im- 
material nature of the soul — ^following Plato for the most part and 
reproducing his reasonings. The soul, he says, is the principle of life ;. 
it cannot, therefore, be an outcome of the action of the body, it must 
come before the body, and, therefore, it must be something incorporeal. 
]<'urthermore, the soul has cognizance of the intelligible and immaterial, 
but this it could not have if it were not itself of the intelligible and 
immaterial order. The soul perceives an impression made upon the 
body at the point where the impression is made. It must, therefore, be 
present in all parts of the body at once, but this, again it could not be 
if it were not immaterial, &c. 

25. The individuality of the soul depends upon its union with tho 
body. This is the principle of iadividuation. The soul permeates the 
body as fire permeates the air. It is whole in the entire body, and 
whole in every part. It is the soul which binds the body together and 
holds its parts united ; it would, therefore, be more appropriate to speak 
of the body as being in the soul than to speak of the soul as being in 
the body. The soul is imited to the body in one respect only; in 
another respect it is free. It is free so far as it is active in thought,, 
for this function not only has no need of a sensible organ, it wholly 
excludes it. The soid is in union with the bodv in so far as it is the 
principle of vitality and sensation ; for in these functions the organs of 
the body are a necessity. And yet, even the faculties of sense are not,, 
strictly speaking, located in the body, they are present within it onlv in 
so far as the soul bestows upon the organs of the body the energy which 
is required for their several functions. 

26. The soul is not, of its nature, destined to union with the body.. 
This union is merely the consequence of its downfall from the super- 
sensible world. The soul, in its original state, was above the corporeal 
state, but inclining downwards towards matter it forgot its higher 
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^gnity, and fell, in consequence, to the state of union with the body. 
The body is, therefore, an outward adjunct of the soul — ^a mere acci- 
dental accretion— it is no more than the instrument of the soul. But the. 
soul has not lost its freedom of action in its fall, and hence its return to 
the Absolute is possible. 

27. The universal world-soid is intimately united to the vovg, from 
which it derives its origin, and through this union is endowed with 
reason ; this being so, the divine vouc must be immanent in human souls 
which have their being in the universal soul, and to this indwelling of 
the i/ovg, they, too, owe their possession of reason. The vovq is thus the 
oentre of the soid — ^the basis of its personality. But the vovg in its 
turn is derived from the One, and maintains its existence in the One as 
the source of its being ; through the vovg, therefore, the soul is brought 
into contact with the idtimate first principle — ^the One — and is inti- 
mately united to it in vital union. 

28. These principles determine the theory of cognition held by 
Plotinus. Plotinus, like Plato, makes no account of sensuous cognition 
as a means of attaining truth. Sense perception is no more than a 
dream of the sotd. To attain the cognition of intelligible truth, the 
soul must retire from the avenues of sense and fall back upon its own 
centre — the vovg. Here it already possesses truth aprioin, and it needs 
only to call this truth into consciousness and to develop it there. This, 
as has been said, it can do onljr when it withdraws from sense and con- 
•centrates itself in the vovg, as in the central point of its being. 

29. Cognition, in this theory, is not an appropriation of objective 
truth by t£e mind, it is the drawing out of truth by the mind from, 
within itself. The whole process of cognition is accomplished by a 
certain setf-contemplation of the vovg within the soul, and involves a 
•consciousness of the identity of subject knowing and object known. 
But as the soul rises to the sphere of intellectual knowledge, it enters 
upon a path which leads to a still higher order of knowledge, namely, the 
contemplation of the One. For the vovc— the universal reason — being 
in union with the source of its being — ^the primal One— and contemplat- 
ing the One, is enabled to rise from its act of self-contemplation in man 
to the contemplation of the One. And this explains how it is that man, 
through the vovc that dwells within him, can attain to the contempla- 
tion of the Supreme Being. 

30. This perfection, however, is not attainable imless the One sheds 
into the soul of man a special light, and thereby opens his eyes to higher 
contemplation. This light man cannot secure by any dialectical efforts ; 
it must come to him suddenly. But when it shines within him, then 
apprehension, self-consciousness and thought disappear : in a word, all 
the lower degrees of knowledge are absorbed into this contemplation of 
the One, and man is raised to the state of ecstasy. It is only in this 
ecstatic condition that contemplation of the primal One is possible ; this 
ecstatic contemplation is thus the highest sta^ of human cognition. 

31. The basis ia here laid for tixe teleological doctrine regarding 
man. Everything comes from the primal One, or primal Good, and 
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eyerything must return to it again. Hence, we observe that all thinss — 
and men more especially — ^necessarily striye after good. The highest 
good is the primal Gk>od or first principle ; the highest good of man is, 
merefore, attained in the knowledge of the primal Good. NoW| this 
knowledge is attainable only in the state of ecstasy. Hence, the ecstatic 
contemplation of the primal Good is not only the highest degree of 
man^s knowledge, it is also the highest form of his happiness, rlotinus 
19. at a loss for words in which to depict the bliss which is secured by 
this ecstatic contemplation. 

32. Ecstatic contemplation, as we have seen, can be reached only by 
withdrawing the soul from the things of sense. This principle leads us 
at once to the ethical duty of man. Mystical asceticism must be prac- 
tised if man is to attain to the height of his destiny. By this asceticism 
the sold must combat the bodily nature with its sensual impulses and 
tendencies, and so deliyer itself from the body and sensuality. The 
body hangs round the soul like a heavy burden, which weighs it down : 
in fact the soul has found its way into the body only in consequence of 
a fault committed — an all-su£Bcient reason why it should crush more 
and more completely the energies and tendencies of sense, in order to 
rise again into the pure atmosphere of the intelligible world. The man 
who gives himself effectually to this asceticism, and, as far as may be, 
delivers his soul from the body, not only attains to mystical contempla- 
tion, he furthermore enters into a higher relation with the gods and 
with the super-sensible forces that are at work in nature, and is enabled 
by this communication to perform miracles and to read the future. He 
becomes a thaumaturgus and a prophet. 

33. From the same principles Plotinus deduces his theory of moral 
evil. As has been observed, evil, generally speaking, has its origin in 
matter ; it is, therefore, in the strict sense, a cosmical force. Tiaw, 
man's body is composed of matter ; in man, therefore, the source of evil 
is the body. It thus appears that moral evil consists in this : that the 
soul follows the impulses and tendencies of the body, surrenders itself 
to their control ; whereas moral goodness, on the other hand, is founded 
on- the deliverance of the soul, by ascetical practices, from the dominion 
of the body. 

34. Connected with these notions of moral good and moral evil, we 
find another, which, however, is in the last analysis, identical with the 
former The soul we have been told, is individualized by its union with 
the body, aod this union with the body not being the connatural state of 
the soul, the same may also be said of its individuality. We may, 
therefore, describe the essence of moral evil as the assertion of its indi- 
viduality by the soul. The soul becomes wicked by its effort to assert 
its own individuality and its own will, in contradistinction to the uni- 
versal existence within which it has its being. It becomes good when 
it raises itself above this individuality and merges itself in the universal. 

86. In these theories we notice an unmistakable effort after a 
genuine morality, and to this extent Neo-Platonism may be regarded as 
a protest against the moral depravity of the paganism of the age. But 
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the asceticism whicli Neo-Platonism sought to promote rested upon an 
entirely false principle and was, in consequence, powerless to effect any 
great moral reformation. This principle was that the body is the source 
of all evil. Based upon this notion, Neo-Flatonic asceticism coidd not 
fail to assume a stem and hostile attitude towards the body and the 
outer world, and the earnestness of character which it was calculated to 
develop tended to become exaggerated beyond what a right conception 
of the natural order would warrant. The Neo-Flatonic asceticism 
beinfi^ directed against corporeal nature as evil and antagonistic in itself, 
was liable to degenerate into a wholly unnatural system, and so to lose 
all power for the regeneration of paganism. And further, it was the 
distinct scope of this Neo-Platonic asceticism to attain union in contem- 
plation with the primal One, and by this means to become capable of 
working wonders. So far as this end was assumed to be attained, the 
system could lead only to arrogance and folly — a result largely produced 
among the Neo-Phitonists. But arrogance and folly are opposed to 
morality. 

36. Plotinus gives various definitioDs of virtue. Looking to the end 
attained by it, he defines it as '' likeness to God" ; considering the 
character of virtuous conduct in itself, he holds it to be *' action in ac- 
cordance with the nature of things *' {iv^pyiiv Kara rriv ovalav), or 
'^obedience to reason." He distinguishes between social, purifying and 
deifying virtues. The first class are concerned with external social 
relations, and in this class are included the four cardinal virtues : prudence, 
fortitude, justice, and temperance. The purifying virtues (jcaOapacic) 
are concerned with the freeing of the soul from sin (afiaprta), by divorc- 
ing it from the things of sense ; the deifying virtues are those by which 
men return again to the Absolute, and, in a certain sense, become one 
with God. 

37. There are three classes of men. One class are held captive by 
sense, they esteem pleasure good and pain evil, they strive to attain the 
one and avoid the other, and herein is their wisdom expended. Another 
clasa— capable indeed of a certain elevation, but unable to see what 
belongs to higher spheres— give themselves to the practice of social 
virtues, devote themselves to practical pursuits, and strive to make a 
right choice among these lower objects. But there is a third class of 
men of diviner sort, endowed with higher energy and keener vision, who 
turn to the light that shines from on high, and rising towards the source 
of that light, are lifted above the regions of gloom, men who despise 
the things of earth and make their dwelling-place in that region where 
they may participate in true joy. Thev cannot, indeed, remain always 
in this state. Not having freed themselves wholly from the earth, they 
easily turn to it again. And thus it happens that it is but seldom even 
the wisest, beet, and most virtuous meo, enjoy the contemplation of the 
supreme God. (Plotinus himself, during the six years in which 
Porphyry, his disciple, was his associate, succeeded in reaching this 
height of contemplation on four occasions only.) 
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38. Plotinus uses the same arguments as Plato in proof of the immor- 
tality of the soul. The Platonic notion, that souls which quit the body, 
imperfectly purified, take with them a kind of corporeal vesture, m 
which they aiterwards appear, is found among the doctrines of Plotinus. 
So, too, the doctrine of the transmigration of souls, the theory of sue* 
cessive generations, and the doctrine of demons. The demons are to 
be reverenced as well as the gods. With their aid, too, wonders may be 
worked. The same may also be effected by magic. 

39. The most remarkable of the disciples of Plotinus were Amelius aud Porphyry. 
Little is known regarding Amelius, but Porphyry holds an important place among the 
Neo-Platonists. He lived from a.d. 233 to 304, and from the year 263 onwards was a pupil 
of Plotinus in Borne. He professes to explain and d^end the teaching of Plotinus, not 
to develop it. This teaching he holds to coincide with that of Plato, and to be the same 
in substance with that of Aristotle also. He composed a great many works. Of these 
the ihaywyj^ elg rAg (ApiarortKovc) varriyopiag, is usually prefixed to editions of 
Aristotle^s Organon. His sketch of the svstem of Plotinus is set forth in a series of 
Latin aphorisms. We have already mentioned his arrangement of the treatises of 
Plotinus in six Enneads. In all these undertakings, his extensive learning and his subtle 
intelligence, which enabled him to enter into views the most divergent, as well as his 
readiness and grace of exposition, stood him in eood stead. 

40. The doctrine of Porphyry is distinguished from that of Plotinus by possessing a 
practical rather than a religious character. Porphyry defended necromancy, tneurgy, and 
the worship of demons, but he advised caution m the use of them. He maintains that 
the world has not had a beginning, and he appears to have taught the emanation of matter 
and of the world-soul more distinctly than Plotinus himself. He combated the doctrines 
of the Christians, in particular the Divinity of Christ, in fifteen books Kard XpiffTtdvmv 
many refutations of which were written by the Fathers of the Church.* 



Syrian School of Neo-Platonism. 

Iamblichus and HIS Disciples. 

§53. 

1. Iamblichus of Chalcis, in Coele-Syria, was a pupil of Porphyry 
and died in the reign of Gonstantine (a.d. 330.) By his disciples he was 
credited with the power of working miracles, and was by them named 
*' the divine " 6 Osioc. They narrate that in prayer he was raised into 
the air ten ells high ; that his garments shone with golden light, and 
his face assumed an expression of celestial beauty. Ke was the author 
of several works, the most remarkable of which, in point of philosophical 

* Porphyry held Christ in oontempt heeanse He was horn of a woman, and in the end crudfled. Like 
the other pagans, he laid the blame of all public oalamitics upon the Christians. They were ruled, he 




inoompatible with we Neo-Flatonist yiew that the body is essentially evil and impure, 
sacred writings of the Christians, and decries and discredits the exegesis then in rogae. 

We may here mention another co n tr o versial work against Christianity— the ASyoi ^iXaX ^Ocic irpbc ro^c 
XptartApovc published a.d. SOS, by Hierodee, got«mor of Bitfaynla, one of the most cruel of the pereeeatars 
under Diocletian. The polemical portion of this work, so far as we can gather from EuBebius* "Book" 
against Philostrates, is a tissue of falsehoods and calumnies directed against Christianity. Even these ave 
not original, but for the most part copied word for word from Celsus. Erwy effort is made to exalt ApoQoimu. 
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interest, are the treatises, Hepi rov TrvOayopiKov filov, Xciyoc vporpenTuAc 
Jtlg ^iXo<ro(l>laVi and the GioXoyovfiiva Trig ipiOfinnKSig' 

2. In the system of lamblichns, philosophy, as a science, loses its 
place, and becomes a mere device for the support of polytheism. He 
devotes his chief inquiries to the details of an elaborate demonology, 
in which all the gods of Greece and the East (the Christian God ex- 
•cepted), as well as the gods of Plotinus and many others, find a place. 
He also treats of theurgy, by which he tmderstands the procurmg of 
mysterious effects which God is pleased to accomplish, as also the power 
of bringing down the gods into communication with men by means of 
certain ineffable symbols, known only to God. In this connection we find 
certain Pythagorean mystic numbers play an important part. Plotinus 
taught that the soul could lift itself to that eminence of wisdom and 
virtue where it might be united with God. lamblichus taught that this 
union might be accompb'shed by a contrary method — that man, by 
means of mystical practices, ceremonies, and words (<rv/4J3oXa, <rvvOfifiaTa) 
oould draw down the gods to himself {Bpa<rriKfi ivitxric). In the mind 
of lamblichus, theurgy is the complement of philosophy. 

3. Above the One (cv) of Plotinus, lamblichus sets another — the 
Absolutely First — ^in which there are no contrary elements of any kind, 
which is not the Good, but something which, being absolutely without 
distinctive characteristics, is higher than the Good. Under this One 
comes the One of Plotinus. The latter produces the intelligible world 
(ifrfa/xoc voTjrrfc) and this in turn produces the intellectual world (icoa/ioc 
voipog). The former iucludes the objects of thought (Ideas), the latter 
all thinking essences. The elements of the former are irfpag, anetpop 
and fUKT6v, the elements of the latter are vovg, ^vvafiig and Sn/j,iovpy6g» 
"Next in succession comes the psychical world, which is again divided 
into three orders — ^the world-soul, and, produced from it, two other souls. 
To this world belong the gods of the popular polytheism, angels, demons^ 
and heroes, a whole host of whom lamblichus makes us acquainted 
with, and whom he arranges according to certain numerical combina- 
tions derived from Pythagorean sources. Last, in the order of existence, 
stands the sensible world. 

4. It is worth noting that lamblichus endeavoured to introduce a 
formal worship of Pythagoras, the religious reverence for ApoUonius 
being already antiquated. His work, Uepl rov UvOayopiKov /3(ov, is 
written after the manner of the " ApoUonius " of Philostrates, only that 
Pythagoras is put in the place of ApoUonius. lamblichus endeavours 
to show that the contemporaries of Pythagoras, with whom he came in 
contact, esteemed him a god who had come from heaven to teach men 
wisdom. He narrates a number of prodigies regarding him, and exalts 
Lis piety, which was set as an example to all men. That in this teach- 
ing lamblichus had in view the doctrine of the Incarnation of Gkxl, 
which is the basis of Christianity, appears evident. Paganism also 
wanted its heaven-sent Messiah, and since ApoUonius would not serve 
the purpose any longer, Pythagoras was substituted. 

6. lamblichus is probably the author of the work De Mysteriis JBgyp^ 
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tiarutn. The mention of this work gives ns occasion to call attention to 
another characteristic of Neo-PIatonism, especially of the Syrian School 
of that Philosophy. I^ce the time of Porphyry, Neo-Platonism had 

frogressiyely assumed an attitude of greater hostility to Christianity, 
t had set up in Pythafforas a Messiah in opposition to the Messiah of 
the Christians, and it then endeavoured to secure divine authority for 
his teaching. The Christians had their Scriptures which they attri-. 
buted to Divine revelation and Divine inspiration, the reformed Paganism 
of the Neo-Platonist school would have its Scriptures also, to be on 
a level with Christianity. These Scriptures were actually produced. 
Such were the " Chaldaic Oraclea,* the " Orphic Foemi'' and the 
" Works of B.erme8y^^ to which appeal was made and which, it was 
contended, were inspired by the gods. 

6. The Chaldaic Orades Beem to have been a selection from the maxims of the different 
Ghaldaic seen and astrologists, who were very numerous at this time. The Neo- 
Platonists of the fifth century made great account of this fund of Chaldaic wisdom. The 
Orphic SongSy which had already beoi known at an earlier period of Grecian history in 
connection with the Orphic religion (see above p. 29.) were also included in the category of 
aaered writings. The nritinqs of Hermes (Mysteria i£gyptiorum) received their name 
from Heroies — the Egyptian god, Thot or Taut — and were supposed to contain the secret 
lore of the E^ptians. They were ascribed to Hermes in the sense that the doctrines 
they contain^ purported to rest on the authority of the Egyptian priests, who had 
received them from the sod, Thot. There exists a considerable number of these writings, 
and the number was stiU greater in earlier times. They trented of questions of medicine, 
and chemistry, as well as of religious and philosophical subjects. They enjoyed a high 
rejmtation. For Egypt was regarded as a noly land, which the gods had chosen for their 
abode, when they descended in visible form to impart divine wisdom to men. It was, 
therefore, to be expected that the writings of Hermes would become the sacred book or 
Bible of the heathens. 
7> The most important of these writings — sofar as religious and philosophical questions are 
concerned — are the Poemander and the Dicdogtte o/Asclepitu. The Utter is an epitome of 
the notions current during the rise of Neo-Platonism, a medley of Platonic, Neo-Platottic, 
and mythical doctrines, i^uced to one system, and set forth, not in the form of philoso- 
phical investigation, but in authoritative dogmatic fashion. These dogmas are put into 
the mouth of Hermes Trismegistos. The Poemander has not any consecutive order in its 
parts. It consists of fourteen treatises in which widely different and unconnected ele- 
ments of doctrine are laid down. 

8. Among the immediate disciples of lamblichus was Theodorus of Asine, who 
sketched the system of Triads In sreater detail than lamblichus, and thus prepared the 
way for Proclus. Between the (One) Primal Being and the psychical he interposes a 
triad of beinss — the intellii^ible, the intellectnal, the demiurgical. We may also name 
among the aisciples of lamblichus, Sopater of Apamea whom Constantino put to death 
on suspicion of his having used magical arts to deprive the Corn-fleet of a favourable wind ; 
Dexippus, Aedesius of Cappadocia, successor of lamblichus, and teacher of Chiysanthu» 
of Sardis, of Maximus of Ephesus, of Prisons of Molossus, and of Eusebius of Myndu» 
who were the instructors of the Emperor Julian the Apostate,* Sallust, the companion 

* Julian the Apostate, is known as the lastperaeeator of the Christiaxis. This is not the plaoe to dweU 

upon his efforts in the cause of penecation. He oompoeed a work ** Against tiie Christians," which is not 

now extant, but the leading ideas of which have been preserred to us by Qyril, in his reply Ooutra Julianum, 

Julian holds the Tiew that there is one supreme God, but that under mm, there are a number of inferior 

dirinitiee, who rule the sereral parts of the created world . On this principle he explains the diversity of nations. 

The differences between nations, he thinks, are accounted for by the differences between the gods who preside 

over these nations. As a consequence of this view, he recognises only national {pods and national rengionp. 

He has no mipathy with the notion of one universal reUgion exhibited in Christianity. It is on this ground 

that he oomoats Christianity and justifies polytheism. The God of the Jews is, in Julian's view, a merely 

national God, and if the Jews msn wrong in reoocnising only their own God, and denying those of other 

nations tht same charge is doub*y true it the Ghnstiaiis. Christianity, in Julian's estmuLte, is not only a 

false— it is also a pitiful religicn, whidi cannot sustain comparison with the glory and greatness of the 

jmmian of the past. The aoctrine of the Divinity of Christ he conriders a mere inventfon of Christ's 

followers. He exalts the civilisation of the pagans, contrasting it with the ignorance of the Christians, and 

taunts them with having produced from their schools no roan of enlightened or vigorous character. 
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of Julian in his youth, and author of a compendium of Neo-Platonic Philosophy ; also 
EuBtaohiuSy of Cappadocia. These men devoted themselves, for the most part, rather 
to the practices of theurgy than to philosophical theories. In proportion to the insig- 
nificance of ^eir achievements in phdosophy was the growth of their reverence for the 
ehiefo of their school, and principally for lamblichns. Commentaries upon the writings 
of the older philosophers were the prindpal works of the period. In this connection 
ThemistiuSy of Paphlagonia, sumamed Euphrades, rendered considerable service to 
philosophy. We may further mention, as connected with the school, Aurelius Macrobus, 
author of the Saturnalia, the elder Olympiodorus, and the lady-philosopher, Hypatia 
(murdered a.d.415). 



Athenian School of Neo-Platonism. 

Proclus. 
§ 64. 

1. The efforts of the Neo-PIatonists to reform the religion of 
Paganism and to hold in check the groMrth of Christianity, had not the 
effect which was expected. The pagan religion had had its day, it could not 
be upheld, it fell before the Divine power of the Christian faith which was 
everywhere extending its swav. Its hour was come. Even the Neo- 
Platonista were at last forced to recognise this. Having failed to 
effect their aims against Christianity by material methods, and having 
&iled to revive the old worship and the old beliefs, the representatives 
of Neo-Platonism addressed themselves with renewed zeal to scientific 
expedients, among which the study and exposition of the writings of 
Plato and Aristotle were of chief importance. This plan was followed 
in a marked way by the Athenian School. To this school belong 
Plutarch, son of Nestorius (died a.d. 433) ; his pupil, Syrianus, who ex- 
poimded the writings of Plato and Aristotle ; Hierocles of Alexandria, 
who devoted himseli to the exposition of the Pythagorean writings ; his 
pupil, Syrianus, of Alexandria ; and, most remarkable of all, Jrroclus 
(a.I). 411-485), the pupil of Olympiodorus (the elder), of Plutarch, and 
of Syrianus. He was the most renowned of the later Neo-Platonists 
— the " scholastic of the Greek philosophers." He collected and ar- 
ranged and gave dialectical form to the philosophy which had come 
down from the past, adding to it from his own resources, and reducing 
the whole to a kind of system which presented the appearance of 
strictly scientific method. He taught at Athens. Among nis writings 
are found : — Procliin Plat. Ttmceum Comment, Bas. 1534 ; In theologiam 
Plaionia libri sex una cum Marini vita Prodi et Procli insfit. theolog., Hamb. 
1618 ; Excerpia ex Procli ScAoliis in Plat. Cratyly Lips. 1820 ; In Plat. 
Alcib. ed. Creuzer^ Francof. 1820-1825 ; In Plat, Parmenidem. ed. Stall* 
baum, Lips. 1839. Opp. omnia. Edi Cousin, Paris 1820-25. 

2. According to Proclus, the One is the absolute first principle. 
From this everything comes forth, and to this everything is striving to 
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return. The thing produced is at once like the producing cause and 
unlike it. In virtue of its likeness it remains in its cause, in yirtne 
of its unlikeness it is separated from it. By establishing in itself a resem* 
blanoe with its first principle^ the separated product returns to that prin- 
oiple again, and the return has the same number of stages as the prec^line 
evolution. The One is also the Ineffable ; it is above all affirmation and 
negation. Even the notion of Oneness describes it inadequatelv, for it 
is higher than this notion also. But eveiything coming forth from this 
one principle is differentiated in a series of successive triads. The oftener 
this process is repeated the more differentiated and imperfect is the result 
— that is to say, the farther things recede from the first principle, the 
more complicated in their structure and restricted in their sphere of 
action do they become. 

3. The first emanation from the Primal One are the Henades (evaSec)- 
The absolutely first being has no relation with the world, but the Henades 
— their number is not definitely fixed by Proclus — exercise an influence 
iipon the world ; they are the gods in the highest sense of the term ; to 
them belong the functions of Providence. They are elevated above 
being, life, reason, and knowledge, but among themselves they have a 
eertcun order of rank, some being nearer the primal entity, some further 
removed. 

4. Next in order after the Henades comes the Trias of intelligible, 
intelligible-intellectual, and intellectual being (to votjroi^, to vonrov a/xa 
Koi voep6v9 rh vo6p6v). The voyit6v is represented by the notion 
Being (owia), the votirov hfia kA voBpov, by the notion Lofe (^(iif7),the 
vo€p6v by the notion Thought (vovq). The first and second of 
these orders of being are again divided in triadic fashion ; the division 
of the third order, which responds to the vouc is sevenfold. Produs 
divides each member of this sevenfold division into seven members, 
and thus obtains seven intellectual Hebdomades (sevenfold orders), to 
the several members of which he refers a number of the divinities 
of the popular creed, and many of the Platonic and Neo-Platonic 
fictions. 

5. From the Intellectual order emanates the Psychical. Every soul 
is, in its essence, eternal, but in its action existing in time. The world- 
soul is composed of divisible, indivisible, and intermediate substances, 
combined in harmonious proportions. There are divine and demoniacal 
as well as himian souls. Situated midway between the sensible order and 
the divine order, the soul is endowed with liberty. It is responsible 
for its own evils. It is capable of turning again to the divine, but its 
contemplation can reach no higher than the vovg. Every man has his 
special demon, and it is only through this demon that he can hold 
communication with the gods. Man must surrender himself blindly to 
the demon, in order to attain his highest end. {Cjr. TJeberweg.) 



6. Among the disdpleB of Proclus the following deserve special mention : — ^1 , 

the successor of Proclus in the presidency of the school at Athens; the physician, 
Asclepiodotus of Alexandria ; Ammonius uie son of Hermeas ; Zenodotus ; ludoius, 
the successor of Marinus in the headship of the school i Hegias, another successor of 
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Marinas ; and Damascius, who presided over the school in Athens about a.d. 520. With 
him the school came to an end. It was closed by the Emperor Justinian in the year 
A.D. 529. This emperor forbade the teaching of tiie Neo-Platonic philosophy at Athens, 
and appointed Christian teachers to take the place of tiie Platonists. The lieo-Platonists 
betook themselves to Persia, where they hoped to find a {latron for their philosophy in 
the king, Chosroes. But experience dispelled this hope, and after the peace between 
Persia and the Empire, a.d. 533. they returned home. But thev were not permitted to 
reopen their schools. Neo-Platonism thus came to ^an end. But the commentaries on 
the writings of Aristotle and Plato, which at this an(l later periods were composed by 
the Neo- Platonists, enabled some of them, and notably Simplicius of Cilicia (a.d. 520) and 
the younger Olympiodorus, to take an important part in the work of transmitting to 
later generations me philosophy of Greece. 



PART SECOND. 



HISTORY OF THE PHILOSOPHY OF THE CHRISTIAN ERA. 

General View. — ^Division. 
§ 55. 

1. The Divine Revelation accomplished in Christ, together with the 
Redemption achieved through Him, fi)rms the turning point of all history. 
It is the end of the pre-Christian order of things and the beginning of the 
new. The pre-Christian period prepared the way for the redemption to 
come. In the moment when the Son of G-od became man its purpose 
was accomplished and its duration at an end. A new era began. The 
fulness of grace which flowed from the sacrifice of redemption infused u 
new life into humanity, and this newness of life affected not merely the 
practical side of human existence, it had its influence also on the domain 
of knowledge. 

2. In pre-Christian times, virtue was recognised by the philosophers 
as a thing of worth, but it did not enter into the life of the people. In 
the new order of things, virtue found its place in practical life to an 
extent unknown before. The ideal of supernatural perfection, through 
the grace of the Holy Spirit, which the Saviour had bidden His followers 
to strive after, was realised in the actual lives of men, and brought forth a 
heroism of virtue such as the world had not yet witnessed. Through 
the revelation made by the Son of God a fulness of truth was brou^^ 
within reach of the himian mind of which men had previously no notion. 
And if it be true, as the ancients had it, that truth is the food of the 
mind, on which it lives and thrives, the revelation through the Redeemer 
formed an inexhaustible store from which the human mind might ever- 
more draw new increase of the knowledge which is its life. 

3. At the same time the way was prepared for speculation of an 
entirely new order. The older philosophy had striven to break tiirough 
the barriers of error which shut out the gaze of the mind from the sun 
of truth, and had expended much energy in the effort. Its endeavours 
were not wholly without result, but it had failed to reach the fulness 
of truth. By this fact it furnished proof that after the fall of man the 
himian mind, left to its own resources, without any revelation, was 
incapable of attaining to truth in its fulness. But in the Logos made 
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man the fulness of truth was manifested in the body : what the ancients 
had longingly sought for was now granted to men through the mercy 
of G-od. The himian mind was now fully irradiated by the light of 
truth ; it had no need to strive against the obstacles that shut out the 
light, and in this way the standpoint and the purpose of its speculations 
were made other than they had been. 

4. The human mind could adopt either of two attitudes towards 
revelation. It miffht accept revelation as truth communicated by Gbd, 
and make this trum the criterion and guiding principle of its specula- 
tions. If it did this, revelation became an end to which natural know- 
ledge was to be subservient. Natural knowledge became the means to 
penetrate the mysteries of Christianity, and to acquire a speculative 
knowledge of them, so far, at least, as supernatural truths are accessible 
to speculation. Speculative philosophy could only culminate in a specu- 
lative theology, which, without denying the incomprehensible nature of 
the Christian mysteries, would strive d!ter a deeper knowledge of their 
meaninff. 

5. Again, the human mind, in virtue of its natural freedom of 
election, might abandon the objective standpoint and fall back upon its 
own subjective resources. It might permit its own reason to deal with 
revelation in a more unseemly fashion ; it might give reason the first 
place and revelation the second, so that instead of reason being subject 
to revelation, revelation should be accommodated to the subjective 
opinions of the individual; or, on occasion, entirely denied. This 
would, no doubt, be a perversion of right order, but just as man can set 
hiniflfilf against the divinely-established order in the sphere of morals, 
60 can he set himself in opposition to the divine order in the sphere of 
knowledge. 

6. These divergent lines have both been followed in the philosophy 
of the newer era. Side by side with the representatives of the objective 
or Christian view, we find everywhere the representatives of the rational- 
istic or subjective. The opposition between these opposing forces of 
thought proceeds to open conflict, as often as the one endeavours by the 
arms of science to overcome the other. In this way is maintained a sort 
of intellectual conflict between truth and error, between the Christian 
and un-Christian view, which runs through the whole history of the 
newer philosophy. This conflict has not been without its advantages to 
the cause of trum, for it has put upon the combatants the necessity of 
studying more deeply, and thus establishing more securely the truth 
which was assailed. 

7. These divergent currents of thought, it has been said, run through 
the entire philosophy of the later era. But we are not, for this, to assimie 
that at every period of that time they were both equally powerful. So 
far is it otherwise, that the entire time may be divided into two periods, 
in one of which the objective or Christian view was predominant, while 
in the other the subjective or rationalistic view obtained the mastery. 
The first period lasted till the fifteenth century, the second extends from 
the fifteenth century to our own time. We do not mean that in either 
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period one cairent of thought prevailed to the exclusion of the other r 
we mean that in each period one current of thought was distinctly pre* 
dominant. 

8. In this way we obtain two ff reat divisions of the newer philosophy » 
each niarked by ito distmctive chLcteriBtic. The first of iLe pe^oL 
we again divide on another basis of division. In the early Christian 
centuries, and in the hands of the Fathers of the Church, Christian 
philosophy was in the first stage of its creation : the stones out of which 
the structure was to be built were being collected and prepared. In the- 
period following, which we speak of as the Middle Ages, the structure 
itself was raiseid. The great systems of philosophy and speculative 
theology, which are characteristic of the Middle Ages, were then elabo- 
rated, and remain, like our mediaeval cathedrals, monuments to later 
times of Christian faith and Christian intellect. In this period the 
elements of Christian speculation contained in the writings of the 
Fathers were reduced to systematic form and received considerable- 
development in the process. 

9. We may, therefore, most appropriately divide the philosophy of 
the Christian era into three main periods : 

(a.) The Patristic Philosophy, extending to the period of the invasion 
of the barbarians ; 

(b.) Philosophy of the fiddle Ages, extending to the fifteenth 
century; 

(c.) Modem Philosophy, from the fifteenth century to our own 
times. 

We shall treat of the philosophy of the new era in the order of this- 
threefold division. 



FIRST SECTION. 

Patristic Philosophy. 

General View and Division. 

§56. 

1. The age of the Fathers was the age which gave birth to Christian 
philosophy. When we speak of the birth of Christian philosophy we 
do not mean to imply that this philosophy was in its origin wholly 
independent of the philosophy which haa preceded it. The life of 
humanity is continuous. A complete break with the past is impossible. 
The human mind cannot, even if it would, withdraw itself from the 
influence of the past. Christian philosophy, in its origin, was connected 
with the older philosophy ; whatever of truth the latter contained was 
adopted by the Christian thinkers, made subservient to, and given a 
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place in, the body of their teaching ; they rejected only that which 
could not stand the light of Christian Iruth, or Dear the scrutiny of the 
reason which that truth had enlightened. 

2. We notice, however, even in the first beginnings of Christian 
philosophy, the appearance of those two divergent lines of thought to 
which we have called attention above. Some thinkers in the construc- 
tion of their systems gave the first place to the older philosophy, made it 
their rule of guidance, and interpreted the doctrines of Christianity in 
accordance with its requirements. This method gave rise to the heretical 
systems which encounter us in the history of the first centuries of 
Christianity. An analogous method had already been followed by Philo 
the Jew, in his attempt to reconcile the religion of the Jews with Greek 
philosophy. What Philo had done in the case of Judaism, the heretics 
did in the case of Christianity. A distinctively rationalistic character 
was thus the essential feature of the heretical systems of early Christian 
times, the feature in which they contrasted most strongly with positive 
Christianity. 

3. Other thinkers, again — and these represented the true Christian 
philosophy — accepted the ancient philosophy as an aid to Christian 
speculation, but they made the positive truths of Christianity their 
highest and guiding principles, and utilised the ideas and doctrines of 
the ancient philosophy in their speculations only so far as these were 
found in accord with Christian truth. In this method the positive 
faith of the Christian became the criterion of speculative knowledge ; 
philosophical opinions were not the standard which determined the 
articles of faith, that is to say, fixed their meaning. This was the 
position taken up by all the Fathers of the Church, and to this method 
we owe those brilliant speculations in which their works abound. 

4. Holding these principles, the Fathers of the Church, never- 
theless, acknowledged the worth and the importance of the pre-Christian 
philosophy, and recognised the utility of the study of the philosophy of 
the Greeks. They had, it is true, no hesitation in exposing the errors of 
Greek philosophy, and the mutual contradiction of its various systems, 
and some thii]d£ers — ^Tertullian, for example— did much effect to this. 
But this was not done with the purpose of entirely discrediting the 
ancient philosophy, or of denying its claim to the possession of a certain 
sum of truth ; the design of the writers was to prove that philosophy, of 
itself, is not all-sufficient, that only the Incarnate Son of God and 
His Church are in possession of the fulness of truth. 

5. The chief aim of the Fathers and writers of the Church in their 
scientific labours was, on the one hand, to defend the Christian doctrinea 
against attacks and misconceptions, and on the other to develop and 
support as far as possible, on speculative grotmds, the truths of revela- 
tion. It was for this purpose only that they made use of the ancient 
philosophy : it was to defend and establish by speculative theories the 
articles of the Christian faith that they employed it. In its characteristic 
features the patristic philosophy is a philosophy of religion. The 
heretical systems were not purely philosophical, they claimed to be 

14 
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philoso^iies of religion: in the same way, the speculations of the Fathers 
of the Church have in every case a scope which is religious' as well as 
philosophical. 

6. The central doctrine of this religious philosophy was, as might 
have been expected, the doctrine of the divine Logos : what He is in 
Himself, how He became man, and how He redeemed mankind. The 
notion of a divine Logos we have met with frequently in the pre- 
Christian phflosophy. But philosophy was incompetent to give definite- 
ness and completeness to this, notion ; for in its completeness this notion 
supposes the idea of the Trinity. Philo, who wrote under the influence 
of tne revealed doctrines of the Old Testament, makes the Logos a kind 
of personality ; but in his theory this personalily is not something within 
the Godhead, it is something extraneous to it. 

7. In the great dictum : *£v ip'xy fiv 6 Xoyoc^ koI 6 Xoyog ^v irpoc tov 
0b6v, Kol 0€oc ^v 6 X070C. Christianity on the one hand confirmed the 
truth of the notion, and on the other gave completeness and definiteness 
to the conception. It asserted the personality of the Logos, and at the 
same time declared this personality to be intrinsic to the (jkxlhead. This 
was a great step in advance. The idea of a personal Logos — the Son of 
God identical in nature with the Father — spread light where darkness 
had hitherto prevailed ; and the doctrine diat the Logos had become 
man in order to bring mankind from darkness into light and from 
death to salvation, made the Incarnate Logos the centre of human 
history and the spring of life to humanity. It is not then to be wondered 
at that the whole religious philosophy of the Fathers seems concentrated 
upon this central point of doctrine. 

8. Thus much mav be stated regarding the patristic philosophy in 
general. We may, however, distinguish in the creation of Christian 
philosophy during the patristic age two well-marked periods. We 
Jaave remarked that a twofold piirpose is observable in the Fathers and 
Christian writers of the first centuries—one to defend the doctrines of 
Christianity from assaults and misconceptions, another to develop and 
establish the Christian truths by speculative inquiries, conducted under 
the guidance and control of the Christian revelation. This twofold 
purpose is manifest in all the representatives of patristic philosophy, but 
in the earlier centuries, that is, up to the Council of Niceea, the former 
purpose — the defensive — is the more prominent, whilst in the post- 
Nicene period the effort to give speculative development to Christian 
truth becomes the primary end aimed at. We may thus describe the 
ante-Nicene period as the Age of the Apologists, the post-Nicene as the 
Age of Positive Speculation. 

9. Following the lines here indicated, we will treat the history of 
patristic philosophy on which we are about to enter in the following order : 

(a,) The heretical systems of the period; after which we will proceed 
to the patristic philosophy proper, which we may divide into : 

(b,) The ante-Nicene philosophy, which is chiefly apologetic in 
character, and 

(c.) The post-Nicene philosophy, in which positive speculation is 
predominant. 
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Heretical Systems of the First Centuries. 

1. We do not undertake the task of giving a detailed account of all 
the heretical systems which appeared daring the patristic age ; we 
confine our attention to those which were philosophical in character ; 
others, which were exclusively dogmatic, belong to the history of 
religious dogmas. Among the heresies of more or less philosophical 
character, the first to claim our notice are Gfnosticism and Manicheism, 
systems which, under the influence of Hellenic, Philonic, and Farsee 
notions, established a dualism between God and Matter, and which, carry- 
ing this antithesis out of the sphere of metaphysics into the domain of 
ethics, mve this notion its most exaggerated development. 

2. Gnosticism called forth as an opposite extreme the system of 
Monarchianism. The teaching of the Gnostics involved a sort of poly- 
theism. To bridge over the chasm between God and Matter, and thus 
to account for the existence of the world, they assumed the existence of 
a number of intermediate beings, which emanated from the Supreme 
God, and to which, therefore, a certain divine character was to be attri- 
buted. The reaction against this polytheism took the form of Monar- 
chianism — an extreme theory in the opposite sense. Monarchianism 
denied the existence of any £stinctions whatever in the Divinity, even 
the existence of those distinctions which the doctrine of the Trinity 
involves, and held fast the doctrine of fixed abstract unity. 

3. Last in order came Ariauism, with its offshoot, Apollinarism, 
theories which embodied elements of Gnosticism and Monarchianism, 
and in which the doctrines of the two opposing heresies were blended. 
In historical order, Arianism follows the two other heresies ; it follows 
them also in the order of theoretical development. 

4. We will treat, then, in the first place, of Gnosticism, in the next, 
ci Manicheism, then of Monarchianism, and lastly of Arianism and 
Apollinarism. 



Gnosticism. 

§57. 

1. Contemporary accounts inform us that Gnosticism had its rise in 
the question: What is tiie origin of evil? {n60Bv to kwc6v;). It was 
natural that such a question should occur to thinking miuds at that 
period. The circumstances of the time suggested it. According to 
contemporary records, the reliffious and mord degeneracv of the age 
had become appalling. The deification of vice had been fatal to morality. 
The Christians had been subjected to fierce and cruel persecution both 
from Jews and pagans, and were the objects of general contempt. The 
sight of all the evu which surrounded them must nave suggested to many 
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of them to ask, whence this evil came, and urged them to seek a solution 
of the problem. 

2. But thisquestioni by itself, was not enough to account for the 
origin of Ghiosticism. For the question as to the origin of evil had 
already been answered by Christianity ; and to have the problem solved 
it was only necessary to appeal to positive Ohristian teaching. The 
chief cause to which the rise of Gnosticism was attributable lay in the 
fact that the Ghiostics, as well in the question of the origin of evil as 
in those which regarded the nature of God's relation to the world, 
the nature of man, and other questions were not content with the 
positive doctrines of Christianity as expounded by the Church, but 
sought a solution of these problems in non-Christian philosophy, outside 
the region of revelation. ^^Y <^^ ^o^ however, for this, separate 
themsdves from Christianity. The result could only be the introduction 
into the Christian teaching of notions borrowed from the non-Christian 
philosophy, and the attempt to adapt the doctrine of Christianity to 
these preconceived philosophical opinions. 

3. That this result actually occurred is shown both by the method 
which the Gnostics adopted in the exposition and development of their 
doctrines, and by their peculiar conception of the Gnosis. With regard 
to their method, St. IrensBus tells us that with them, reason, that is to 
say, their preconceived philosophical opinions, was the standard and 
criterion of aU truth ; that to meet the requirements of their system, 
they carried their arbitrary treatment of the Scriptures so far as to 
reject some parts of it altogether, and to mutilate and falsifv past 
recognition the portions they retained. Philosophv was to them of much 
greater authority than the positive teaching oi tne Church, and conse- 
quently the portions of Scripture which established the teaching of the 
Church had to be put aside. 

4. In the characteristics which they assign to their Gnosis, they 
follow in the footsteps of Philo. Phuo had appealed in support of 
his opinions to a secret lore which had reached him by oral tradition ; 
the Gnostics put forward pretensions of the same kind. Christ, they 
maintained, in His exoteric teaching had accommodated Himself to the 
views of his contemporaries ; but in private He had imparted to His 
aposties a higher (esoteric) teaching, which constitutes the essence of 
dhristian truth, and which, to a large extent, is contradictory of the 
exoteric doctrines. This teaching .the apostles had promulgated among 
the initiated ; for the mere people the exoteric doctrines were sufficient. 

5. The teaching of the Church is nothing more than the exoteric 
doctrines ; it does not contain the pure truth, but only the truth as 
adapted to the capacity of the people, and it contains, besides, an- ad- 
mixture of many errors. To learn the pure and perfect truth, we must 
seek it in that secret lore, acquaintance with which is the true Ghiosis. 
The faith of the Church is merely a grade of knowledge. The Gnostics 
claimed to be alone in the possession of the true and genuine Gnosis 
which they endeavoured to expound in their works — hence the name 
Gnosticism. The Fathers of the Church, on the other hand, described 
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this Ghioeis as false and delnsiye, and on this grottnd set themselves 
to comhat it. 

6. On the lines we have described, Gnosticism endeavoured at once 
to accomplish and to justify the overthrow of Christianity by the aid of 
non-Christian philosophy. Pursuing this design the Gnostics, in re- 
ference to the special question of the origin of evil, arrived at the gloomy 
dualistic notion which represents man as surrounded on all sides by 
hostile powers, the external world as wholly evil, matter as not created 
by Qtoa, spirit and body as ethically opposed to one another. The 
Paganism of an earlier period had deified nature ; the Gnostics regarded 
nature as the principle of evil, and thus changed the distinction between 
nature and spirit into an absolute opposition. 

7. The Gnostic systems were, as a rule, specially antagonistic 
to Judaism. The Church, in its explanation of the relation borne by 
the old dispensation to the new, asserted that the former was a pre- 
paratory dispensation, the latter the consimimation for which the way 
had been prepared. But the Ghiostics explained the relation to consist in 
n distinct opposition of the one dispensation to the other. They held 
that the older dispensation was under the control of a principle which 
was not only distinct from the supreme God who had revealed Himself 
in Christianity, but (in greater or less degree), opposed and even hostUe 
to that God. The ethim dualism which they had set up in the sphere 
of being, they here endeavoured to introduce into history, and the con- 
trast which they found to exist between the external and rigid character 
of the Jewish law and the internal gracious Christian dispensation 
gave encouragement to the attempt. 



8. The aouroes from which our knowledge of Gnoeticism is drawn, apart from the 
Gnostic work, Piatis Sophia (Berlin, 1851), and a few fragments, are the writings of the 
opponents of Gnosticism; notably, Irenteus {adv, Hasreses), the Pseudo Origen (Bip- 
pofytns) (fXcYxoc Kard vaeQv obefflwv), as well as the writings of Justin, Tertullian, 
Clement of Alexandria, Origen, £usebius, Epiphanius, Theodoretus and Augustine. We 
may add to these the treatise of the Neo-Platonist Plotinus against tiie Gnostics. 
Enn, 2. 

We may mention among the more recent writers who have treated of 
Gnosticism : Neander, Oenetieche EnLwickdung der vomehmsUn qnostwchen Systcme, 
Berlin, 1818 ; F. A. Lewald, Commentatio de doctritia gnoaticOy Heidelb., 1818 ; J. Matter, 
Hist. CrU. du Onosticume, 1828 ; Mohler, Ursprung dea Gnosticismua, Tiibing, 1831, 
&c. 

The Several Gnostic Systems. 

1. The earliest Gnostic teachings are ascribed by Irenaaus to Simon 
Magus, to his pupil Menander, and to Cerinthus, the last of whom St. 
Jolm the Evangelist had it in his mind to refute, when he wrote his 
Gospel. Cerinthus is said to have taught that the world was not made 
by God, but by an inferior power which had no knowledge of the true 
God. The true God caused the ^on Christ to descend upon Jesus the 
Son of Joseph and Mary, at his baptism, fitting Him thereby to preach 
the imknown Father, and to work miracles. Inis ^on separated him- 
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self from Jesus before the death of the latter, oad had no share in His 
sufferings. 

2. But the chief representatives of Gnosticism were Satuminus, 
Yalentinus, Carpocrates, and Marcion, with a few others of less note. 
In the teaching of these Ghiostics, more especially of those first men- 
tioned, the conceptions of the thinkers are so shrouded in a cloud of 
fantastic conceits, that it is difficult to penetrate these extravagances of 
a deranged imagination, and discern the rational thought which under- 
lies them. We must, however, try to find a path through their laby- 
rinth of fantastic trifles. 



Satubninxjs. 

§68. 

3. Satuminus, a pupil of Menander, was bom at Antioch, and 
spent his life there. The most brilliant portion of his career corres- 
ponds with the reien of Hadrian (a.d. 125). He taught the existence 
of an tmknown God-r-the Father. This God created a number of spirits 
— archangels, powers, principalities, and angelB — ^which succeed one 
another, in descending order. The last seven angels, who close the 
series, created the world. To them also is due the creation of man, but 
only the creation of the animal portion of his nature. 

4. From the Supreme Power, a luminous image issued, which reached 
the angels charged with the creation of the world. To retain this image 
they resolved to create man after its likeness. But the likeness which 
they succeeded in producing could not be other than imperfect, owing 
to me imperfection of the beings producing it. It could not 1^ itseQ 
up, it sank to the earth and crawled like a worm. The Supreme 
Power took pity on its condition, and as man had been created after its 
likeness, this Power shot a spark of its own spiritual nature into the image. 
Man then, for the first time, became man in the true sense, became a 
being at once spiritual and corporeal. That divine spirit returns after 
death to the source whence it came, all that then remains of man 
undergoes dissolution. 

5. In hostile opposition to the dominion of the unknown Father is 
the Kingdom of Satan. The evil principle works upon man through 
sensuality, and endeavours by this means to bring him under its sway. 
Everything is evil which tends to draw men down towards material or 
sensible things, and to involve hiin more deeply in matter. On this 
ground, Satuminus condemned marriage and the carnal generation of 
children. Both he held to be derived from Satan. For similar reasons, 
there can be no resurrection of the body, for the body is derived from 
the principle of evil — ^matter — and could not, therefore, have any share 
in the glorified state. 

6. Men were at first ruled by the Jewish God— one of those inferior 
angels who created the world. But this deity was too weak to shield 
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them from the attacks of Satan, and, besides, it was not fittine^ that men, 
in whom a spark of the Divine nature was burning, should be ruled 
over by a power of such a low order. Therefore, the unknown Father 
sent Uis Son Christ into the world, to overthrow the reign of the 
Jewish God, to save the good and the believing, and to condemn the 
wicked and the incredulous. But since the flesh is from the principle of 
evil, the Son did not assume a real body, but only the semblance of a 
human body. (Docetism.) * 

7. In this teaching on the subject of man's creation we recognise 
the Platonic notions of Philo ; the dualism between the Kingdom of 
God and the Kingdom of Satan, the rejection of marriage, and other 
such theories, are clearly borrowed from the East. The more fantasti- 
cal elements of Gnosticism do not yet appear prominently. 



Basilides. 
§59. 

8. Basilides, also a native of Antioch, lived, like Saturninus, under 
the Emperor Hadrian. Towards the close of his life (a.d. 130) he 
taught in Egypt and chiefly in Alexandria. We have two accounts of 
his system dmering widely from one another ; the one furnished by 
Irenseus, the other by Hippolytus. We give first the account of 
IrensDus. 

9. According to Irenaeus, Basilides held the Unbegotten and Tin- 
nam^able to be first in the scale of being ; from him proceeded the Nous, 
from this again the Logos, from the Logos the I^hronesis, from the 
Phronesis the Sophia and Dynamis, from these the Virtues and the chief 
angels. By these angels the first or highest heaven was formed. 
From the highest angels proceeded other angels who formed the second 
heaven (or sphere), and thus the process continued^ until 366 orders 
of angels had been successively produced, and as many celestial spheres 
successively formed. The ruler of the celestial spheres is Abraxas, 
whose name contains the number 366 (1 + 2 + 100 + 1 + 60 + 1 + 200 
according to the numerical significance of the Greek letters). The 
angels who formed the lowest sphere, fashioned our world also, and are 
its rulers. 

10. The interposing of so many intermediate beings between God 
and the world indicates the dualistic character of the entire system. This 
feature becomes still more marked in the doctrines regarding physical 
nature and the origin of man. The body of man was given him by 
the lower or world-creating powers, his soul comes from a nigher realm. 

* The prophecies of the Old Teetament were declared to have been inspired, partly 
by the world-creatins angels, and partly by Satan, who contended against aU those 
angels, bnt chiefly against the god of the «few8. 
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The soul has had its orifi;m in the realm of light, and therefore it lives 
here below in a strange land. It has been degraded to life within the 
body in piinishment of a fault. All the eyil that man has to endure in 
this life is, consequently, the punishment of guilt which his soul has 
contracted, either in the present life or in a prior state. Martyrdom 
itself Basilides holds to be a punishment of this kind. These chastise- 
ments may, however, be means of purification for the soul. 

11. It is the duty of the soul to free itself from the material element 
with which, contrary to the requirements of its nature, it is invested. 
This deliverance is to be accomplished by subduing sensuality and 
sensual appetite, and by rising through faith to the consciousness of 
the soul's higher nature. Basilides does not condemn marriage ; he 
would retain it as a means of resisting the persistent assaults of sensual 
passion. The complete purification of the soul is also helped by the 
process of transmigration. There cannot be a resurrection of the body, 
for the body is derived from matter, it is of its nature antagonistic to 
the soul, and its reimion with the soul would be a misfortune for the 
latter, not an advantage. 

12. The human race was originally placed under the rule of the 
angels who created this world. These angels divided among themselves 
the government of the peoples of the earth, their Archon or chief ruler 
reserved to himself the government of the Jewish people. He then 
strove to subject all other peoples to his own chosen nation. But he 
was opposed by the other nations and their ruling angels, and thus conflict 
and confusion arose. In pity, the Supreme God sent His own Son 
amongst men to free them from the control of the powers which rule 
the world, to make known to them their own higher nature, and to point 
out to them the wav in which they could and should rise above the 
angels who formed the world, and even above the Archon himself. 

13. The Nous, thereupon took the semblance of man, in order to 
manifest himself to mankind. He was not himself crucified. He sub- 
stituted Simon of Cyrene for himself, by exchanging outward appear- 
ance with the latter. T\Tioever believes in the individual who was 
crucified, is still under the dominion of the world-ruling angels. We 
must believe in the eternal Nous, who underwent the death of the cross 
in apnearance only. The real believers are the elect, the men of real 
knowledge, the Gnostics. These are above the law ; nothing can defile 
them, not even the ofFering of sacrifice to the heathen gods ; the difference 
between ffood and evil is no longer of importance to them. 

14. The account of Hippolytus agrees with that of Irenaeus in this, 
that in it Basilides assigns me god of the Jews (as well as the gods of 
the heathen) a limited power, and ascribes the redemption accomplished 
through Christ to the Supreme God. But Hippolytus differs from Irenaeus 
in this, that he represents as interposed between God and the angels 
not the Nous, Phronesis, &c., but three viorrireg (sonships), produced hy 
the Supreme God — ^the Non-existent. The mutual relations which his 
arrangement of these three uJorijrtc involves, and the various functions 
which they discharge belong to the domain of fable. We give some 
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details below.* Which of these two accounts represents the genuine 
teaching of Basilides, and which represents merely the teachings of his 
followers is a <juestion still undecided. The teaching of Basilides was 
continued by his son Isidorus. 



Valentinus and the Ophites. 

§60. 

15. The most comprehensive of the Gnostic systems is that of 
Yalentinus, among whose followers may be reckoned Heracleon and 
Ptolemy, Secundus and Marcus, and many others. Yalentinus was by 
birth an Egyptian. He taught in Alexandria about a.d. 140, and 
subsequently in Kome, and died, about a.d. 160, in Cyprus. He sets up 
as that which is the highest in existence, the incomprehensible, un- 
nameable, eternal, and unbegotten God, to whom he gives the name 
Bythos, and sometimes the name Jlarfip or npovanop. From him 
proceed, as from a first cause, a series of supernatural powers or JEom, 
who together constitute the Pleroma. 

16. Associated with the Bythos was a sexually dijfferent principle, 
Sige {avyi} or Ivvoca), from whom the primal Father, under the influence 
of Love, be^t the two highest ^ons, Nam and Aletheia. The Nous is 
called also the juovcycv/^c (only-begotten), and also Trariip «cai ap\fi rwv 

* According to Hippolytua, Basilides taught that, originally there was absolute 
nothing. From this nothing came forth the germ of the world, the non-existent god 
having produced by an act of will (not by emanation), that original unity which carried 
within it the vava'Ktpiia (or, according to Clement of Alexandria, the vvyxoaii dpxiKi}) of 
the universe. In this germ was contained a threefold sonship [vioriis) ; the first raised 
itself at ODce to the non-existent god, the second, less subtle and less pure, was raised 
aloft by the first, who bestowed the holy spirit upon it ; the thira, which remains 
nnpurified, was detained in the mass of the iravcinpfia. The non-existent God and the 
two first viSrririi inhabit the supramundane space which surrounds the world, but is 
separated from it by a fixed sphere {artpkiofia). The holy spirit having risen with the 
second soQship to the supramundane reffion, returned subsequently to the middle sphere, 
and thus became the irvtvfui /A^opiov. Within this nether world dwells the world-ruler, 
unable to rise above the artpi^iia, but fondly imagining that he is the supreme god, that 
there is nothing above him. The law-giving god occupies a position below him. Each of 
these divinities has generated a son. The first of these dpxovng dwells in the ethereal 
region ; his is the O^oas who ruled the earth from Adam to Moses. The second — ^the 
Hebdomadas, dwells m the region beneath the moon ; he ruled from Moses to Christ. Ab 
soon as the gospel or knowledge of the supramundane world (f; ru>v vTrtpKocfimv 
yviaviQ) was proclaimed, and the son of the world-ruler, through the medium of the 
spirit, received the light of the supramundane vUrfi^^ the World-ruler came to 
have knowledge of the supreme God, and was seized with fear. But this fear was the 
beginning of wisdom. He repented of his arrogance, in common with the god who 
is subordinate to him ; and all the principalities and powers of the 365 heavens, received 
the preaching of the gospeL The light which proceeded from the supramundane 
sonship enlightened Jesus. The third viorm was now purified, and rose to the sphere 
already inhabited by the beatified sonship — to the non-existent God. As soon as these 
several essences reach their proper sphere, each becomes ignorant of the degrees above 
itself, that there may be no jealousy. Cfr. Ueberweg. 
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wavTwv. Bythos, Sige, Nous, and Aletheia produced in turn the Logos 
and the Zoe, and these in their turn the Anthropos and the Ecclesia. 
The last four form in conjunction with the first four (rcrpajcrvc) the 
system of eight (Ogdoas). The Logos in union with Zoe begets ten 
(cEicdc) .^ons, and Anthropos in \mion with Ecclesia begets tweWc 
(SdiScicac) j3E!ons. This generation is effected by successive stages ; in each 
stage a male and female JEon being produced, who then unite to continue 
the generatiyeprocess. These thirty ^^ns form, as has been said, the 
Fleroma, or Fulness of Diyine Life. The last of the twelve .^Jons 
which stand at the end of the series — and, consequently, the last of the 
entire thirty ^ons — is Sophia a female ^on. 

17. The inborn Nous alone has knowledge of the unbegotten Father. 
This knowledge is not youchsafed the other ^ons. But their desire to 
behold the Father is excited by this privation ; and this desire becomes 
so powerful in Sophia that it almost leads to her dissolution. In the 
efEort, however, this female JBon gives birth to a formless substance. 
But Horos is sent to her by the Father, and he succeeds with much 
difiSculty in persuading her that the Supreme God is unknowable 
(aicaraXi)7rroc\ £^d thus preserves her from destruction and restores her 
to her first estate. The abortion she has brought forth — that formless 
substance to which she has given birth — ^is expelled by Horos from the 
Pleroma, and sinks into the Kenoma or empty q)ace. By command of 
the Father, Nous smd Aletheia hereupon bring forth by emanation two . 
new -Slons— Christ and the Holy Ghost; flxese enlighten the other 
^ons as to their relation with Bythos, and order is again restored 
among them. In the joy that follows, all the other ^ons produce in 
common a new j3E!on of higher excellence, who is known by the several 
names — Jesus, Logos, Soter, or Oirist, and him they offer as a sacrifice 
of thanksgiving to the Father. 

18. All this takes place within the Pleroma. But the Christ who 
has been generated by Nous and Aletheia takes pity on that formless 
substance named Achamoth, the offspring of Sophia, which Horos has 
relegated to the Eenoma, and having given it essence and form, retires 
again within the Pleroma. As soon as Achamoth becomes sensible of 
the light which Christ has imparted to it, the desire springs up within 
it to enter into the Pleroma, but being hindered by Horos, it becomes 
the victim of fear, and sorrow, and want.* In response to its petitions, 
the Pleroma sends the ^on, Jesus, to deliver it from suffering, to rescue 
it from the UdOri (Fear, Sorrow, Want, Supplication), and to reconcile 
it with God. But for all this, it does not succeed in attaining to the 
Pleroma ; it reaches no further than a sphere bordering on the Pleroma, 
separated from the latter by Horos and the Cross, and called the lower 
Ogdoas. Achamoth ^nerates the Demiurgus. The latter is a purely 
physical being, and has therefore no knowledge of his parent. The 
Demiurgus in his turn produces the sensible wond, the matter of which 

* In the book PistU Sophia we have the romance of the sufferings of this Achamoth — 
i.e., of this Sophia excluded from the dirinity — written in detail, with f^U account of its 
penitential hymns and lamentations. 
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is constituted by the UaOn which Jesus separated from Achamoth. The 
Pleroma forms the archetype for the Demiurgus in his labours ; the 
sensible world is, accordingly, modelled after the Pleroma. But in this 
imitation the Demiurgus is an imitator unconsciously ; he does not know 
the Pleroma, and cannot know it, for he is a purely physical beins^. 
The place of the Demiurgus is in heaven, below Achamoth ; the earth is 
the habitation of the Demon. 

19. Man is a creation of the Demiurgus. He is formed from matter 
(vXvj), receives a soul (i/a;x^) from the Demiurgus, and a q)irit {irvivjua) 
from Achamoth. The nature of man is thus a compound formed of 
three elements. Body, Soul, and Spirit. The body of man was at first 
an ethereal nature, unmaterial, and without difference of sex. It was 
only when man fell into sin that he was invested with a coarse material 
body. The spirit which Achamoth had implanted in him without bow- 
ledge of the Demiurfifus impelled man to raise himself above the latter. 
The Demiureus, wim his angels, took alarm, and to keep man in subjec- 
tion forbade mm to eat of the tree of knowledge. Man disobeyed the 
command, and thereupon was driven from the ethereal ' region of 
Paradise into the coarse material sphere of this nether earth. Here he 
was invested with a material bodv. In this condition he is saved from 
complete subjection to matter only by the aid of Achamoth. 

20. The Law and the Prophets are from the Demiurgus. He had 
promised a Messiah — ^but a Messiah of a psychical nature only. Man, 
endowed as he was with a q)iritual nature, was not, however, to remain 
for ever under the dominion of the Demiurgus. The Saviour, Jesus, 
descended from the Pleroma to make known to men the mysteries of 
the life of God, and to free them from the dominion of the Demiurgus. 
For this end the man Jesus was formed from the three elements of 
human nature. Spirit, Soul, and Body, but in such wise that his body 
was not of coarse material constitution, but of ethereal form. This man 
came into the world, passing through the body of Marv as through a 
channel. In the ceremony of Baptism he imited Imnself with the 
^on, Jesus, and remained in union with him till the trial before Pilate. 
At this point he abandoned him and returned into the Pleroma. (Other 
Yalentinians taught that the JBon, Jesus, was united with the man Jesus 
from the time of the conception of the latter). 

21. Jesus came into the world to redeem men ; that is to say, to 
reveal to them the divine mysteries, and to free them from subjection to 
the Demiurgus ; but all men do not participate in this redemption. The 
Valentinians distinguish three classes of men, the Hylicists, the Psychi- 
cists, and the Pneumatists. The Hylicists (heathens) are wholly outside 
the region of the hi&;her life, the spirit is not imparted to them in any 
degree, they have, therefore, no existence after death. The Psychicists, 
on the other hand {ue,, the members of the Church who are content 
with mere faith), although they do not participate in the spirit, and are 
subject to the dominion and to the law of the Demiurgus, yet if they 
fulfil this law, and wage the fight against matter, and practise goo(l 
works, may after death attain to the kingdom of the Demiurgus. But 
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the Pneumatists, i.e., the Gnostics, have been made partakers of the 
spirit by Jesns ; they rise above faith to the Gnosis ; in the Gnosis they 
have knowledge of the mysteries of the Fleroma, and the knowledge 
leads to supreme happiness. They are not subject to the law of the 
Demiurgus ; the difference between good and evil is of no moment to 
them. Marriage is not only permitted them, it is a matter of obligation. 
They cannot be deprived of the salvation they have attained. After 
death they return to Achamoth their mother. There is no resurrection 
of the body. 

22. When the course of this world is run, Achamoth and all the spirits 
of the Pneumatists that are associated with her, return again to the 
Pleroma ; the spirits mingle with the angels, to whom they are imited 
connubially, and with whom their existence is thenceforward continued. 
The Demiurgus, with the souls that belong to him, ascends to the realm 
previously inhabited by Achamoth. As for the nether material world, 
the fire which was latent in matter bursts forth and entirely con- 
sumes it, and nothing is left but the Pleroma and the kingdom of the 
Demiurgus. 

23. There are, no doubt, elements of sane philosophy in all this. 
The three constituent elements of himian nature — body, soul, spirit — 
recall the Platonic theories. So, too, the j3Eons of the Pleroma are no 
more than personifications of the ideas of the Platonists, as is apparent 
from the circumstance that they are made the archetypesof creation. But 
these philosophical elements are lost in a chaos of fantastic images, the 
product of a disordered and unrestrained imagination. For this reason 
the Yalentinian, like the other Gnostic systems, is of small scientific 
value. The sexual excesses which the Valentinians permitted them- 
selves, a« a consequence of their doctrines, deprived their system of 
ethical >alue. In every respect it remains a melancholy monimient of 
the aberrations of human intelligence. 

24. Akin to the ValentinianB were the Ophites (Naasseues). Both sects may have 
been derived from a common origin, for the prmciples of the Ophites are, throughout, iii 
accord with those of the Valentinians, the differences are merely accidentsd. I'he Ophites 
owe their name to a party amongst them — the Perates — ^in whose system the serpent of 
the Book of Genesis plays a prominent part. They go so far as to identify the serpent 
with Christ, the mediator between God and the world, and accordingly assign it divine 
honour. 



Cakfocrates, Marcion, and other Gnostics. 

§ 61. 



25. Carpocrates of Alexandria, who lived about the year a.d. 130, 
taught a kmd of universalistic rationalism. According to him the 
Monas is the first parent, or ultimate source of all things. From this 
being proceeded a series of spirits, who rebelled against hTm» and created 
the world. The true Gnosis consists in the contemplation which lifts 
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lis above this created world to the primal Monas, and by which we 
acquire dominion over nature and the spirits. This degree of elevation 
was attained by Pythagoras and Plato, and in more especial manner by 
Jesus, the son of Joseph and Mary — ^the perfect man. It was only in 
virtue of his imion with the Monas that Jesus was enabled to work 
miracles. We ourselves can attain to the same state, and thus acquire 
•dominion over the powers that govern the world. 

26. Carpocrates further taught the pre-existence of souls, and this 
in thoroughly Platonic fashion. The same may be said of his teaching 
regarding the transmicpration of souls. The souls that have not lived 
entirely free from fault must, in punishment, enter successively into 
various bodies, until at length, having done sufficient penance, they are 
^et free, and Hve in communion with God and those angels who have 
formed the world. Furthermore, Carpocrates teaches contempt for the 
moral law. He doesnot attribute any efficacy to prayer. Man is saved by 
faith and love. Every work is of itself indifferent, and becomes good 
or bad merely by the intention of the individual who performs it. All 
that the earth brings forth, everything that conduces to human enjoy- 
ment must be held m common. This communiem was further developed 
by Epiphanes, the son and disciple of Carpocrates. The religious wor- 
ship of the followers of Carpocrates was a Kind of demoniacal magic. 

27. Marcion of Pontus was a pupil of Cerdo — a Syrian, who taught in 
Rome about a.d. 140, and whose doctrines resembled those of Cerinthus. 
Marcion taught at Kome, in succession to Cerdo, about a.d. 160, after 
he had been excommunicated at Sinope (a.d. 140) by his father, the 
Bishop of that city, in punishment of a heinous crime. Marcion, like 
the other Ghaostics, distinguishes between the Demiurgus and the 
Supreme God, but he does not derive the Demiurgus by emanation 
from the Supreme God, or by a fall from some higher state. He makes 
him equal to God, and eternal like God, but establishes an antagonism 
between him and God. 

28. The consideration of the evil which exists in the world leads 
Marcion to deny that a God of goodness could have created such a world. 
He, therefore, supposes a God higher than the Creator of the world. 
The difference between the Supreme God and the Creator consists in 
this, that the Supreme God is good, the Demiurgus is not good, but only 
just. He is not good, for, as he is the Creator of the world, he is the 
author of the evil and the wickedness of the world, and is besides, a 
lover of war, is of changeable mood, self-contradictory— such, in fact, 
as he appears to us in the Old Testament. He is merely just, that is 
to say, he executes the law he has laid down relentlessly, without 
mercy, and without compassion ; of this we have evidence in the Old 
Testwient. 

29. The whole of the Old Testament must be ascribed to the Demi- 
urgus. All the books it contains refer to his doctrines and his legisla- 
tion. He ruled the Jews with a sceptre of iron, and carried out all his 
designs with unbending rigour (Justice). Up to the time of Christ's 
appearance in the world the God of goodness was unknown in this world. 
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Even the Demiurge had no knowledge of Him. He had not been re- 
vealed in nature nor in reason; not in the former, for nature wasfuU of 
evils which could not exist in an order of things which was to stand as 
a manifestation of Gt>d's goodness ; nor was God manifested to reason : 
on this point the contradictory doctrines of philosophers are evident 
proof. Nor had He revealed Himself in the Old Testament ; this is 
evident from the contradiction between the Old Testament and the New. 
The God of goodness was, therefore, unlqiown. Christ was the first to 
reveal His existence. 

30. To destroy the work of the Demiurgfus or World-Creator, his 
ordinances, and everything connected therewith, and to deliver men 
from his oppressive yoke, the God of goodness revealed Himself in 
Jesus, who appeared, as Man in Judaea. In Him was manifested the 
fulness of xove and megrcy, as rigour had been manifested in the 
God of the Old Testament. Matter, being the work of the Demiurgus, 
is essentially evil ; Christ, the Son of the Father, could not, therefore, 
assume a real body, nor be bom in the usual way. He appeared in the 
semblance merely of a body (Docetism). For reasons similar to those here 
adduced there can be no question of the resurrection of the body. 

31. Christ revealed the God of goodness to men, and made known to 
them also the nature of the Demiurgus, and thus delivered them from 
the dominion of this latter. He promulgated no new Law ; it was His 
mission to deliver men from the Law, not to subject them to a new Law. 
Christ is a Saviour only ; He is not a law-giver. In rescuing mankind 
from the dominion of the Demiurgus He roused against Hunself the 
hatred of the latter, and the Demiurgus in consequence excited his fol- 
lowers to put Christ to death. The sufferings of Christ were, however, 
merely apparent, for His body was no more than an appearance. The 
Jews still expect the Messiah promised them by the Demiurgus to gather 
them together out of the Dispersion. 

32. The ethical principles of Marcion are of the most rigid kind. He 
forbade his followers the use of flesh and wine ; bound them to rigorous 
fasts, eq)ecially on the Sabbath, as on this day the Creator rested, and 
fasting is a symbol of sorrow. All this was contrived in opposition to 
the Demiurgus. Marriage and the procreation of children are contri- 
vances of the Demiurgus, who, in the Old Testament, made marriage 
obligatory ; both were forbidden by Marcion. He admitted to baptism 
only persons who were unmarried and continent. One of his followers, 
however, deduced from his principles entirely opposite rules of conduct. 
Opposition to the Demiurgus was adduced by them as justification of 
prostitution, adultery, and other vices, for by indulging in these vices 
they considered they were resisting the World-Creator, who had for- 
bidden these ofEences in the Old Testament. In this way the system of 
Marcion led to the same excesses as that of Carpocrates. Apelles was 
the most remarkable of his disciples. 

33. We have yet to mention the two Gnostics, Bardesanes and Hennogenes. Bar- 
desanes, a native of Bdeaaa, lived towards the dose of the second centoiy, and taught 
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dootrines axuJogous to those of ValeDtinuB. Be Msomes two eaaential principles, the 
unknown Father, and Matter, from which Satan was produced. From the former 
emanated seven i£ons, who, in conjunction with the Father, constitute the Pleroma. 
The 90q1 of man is derived from the Pleroma, but it has been releoated to this lower 
world in punishment of its faults. To redeem it Christ appeared in the world. He was 
bom of Mary, but His body was formed of celestial elements. 

34. Hermogenes lived at the beginniug of the second century, and was, probably, an 
inhabitant of Carthage. Aooordinff to TertuUian, he supposed God and Matter to be the 
primary dual elements. God could not produce the world from His own substance, for 
He is indivisible and unchangeable. He could not produce it from nothing, for in this 
case His infinite goodness would have forced him to make all things good ; whereas, in 
actual fact, there is much wickedness and evil in the world. We must, therefore, assume 
an eternal liatter, out of which Qod formed the world. This is the only assumption 
which enables us to explain the existence of evil. This assumption gives us an element 
which is antagonistic to the action of God, and this element is Evil. According to Her- 
mogenes, the soul of man is formed from Matter. 



Manichsism. 

§ 62. 

1. The duallBtic theory which we observe to be a part of all the 
Qmostic systems in greater or less decree, reached its extreme develop- 
ment in Manicheism. This doctrine is nothing more than the Parsee 
system in Christian garb. According to the most trustworthy accounts, 
Manes, the founder of the system, was a member of a family distin- 
guished amongst the Magi, and was well versed in the lore of the 
Persians. He became a Christian, but his false opinions soon brought about 
his excommunication from the Church. In tne year a.d. 238, he began 
to teach publicly. He lived at the court of the Persian king. Sapor. 
In consequence of a quarrel with the Magi he was obliged to fly from 
the court, and ultimately (about a.d. 277) he was executed. We are 
indebted chiefly to the controversial writings of Saint Augustine for 
our knowledge of the Manichean theories. Manicheism, ItKe Gnosti- 
cism, was the creation of an exuberant fancy rather than of speculative 
thought, and its attitude towards Christianity was almost identical 
with that of the Gnostics. We may, therefore, content ourselves with a 
brief sketch of its leading outlines. In the one system, as in the other, 
the c^ppeal to hidden or esoteric doctrine is a prominent characteristic. 

2. The Manicheans, in answering the question : What is the origin 
of evil P assume the existence of two eternal principles ethically opposed 
to each other — a principle essentially good, and a principle essentially 
evil. The good principle is the God of Light, who dwells in the region 
of pure light, surrounded by an infinite number of the Spirits of Light. 
The evil principle is the Prince of Darkness, who is surrounded by the 
Spirits 01 Darlmess, and dwells in darkness, i.e., in the region of chaotic 
Matter. The Spirits of Darkness live in a state of perpetual conflict ; but 
at length they come to have knowledge of the Kingdom of Light, where- 
upon they conclude a peace among tnemselves, and agree to attack the 
Kingdom of Light, and to destroy it. 
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3. To defend Himself against this attack tlie God of Light causes a 
force to emanate from Himself, which He opposes to the onset of the 
Powers of Darkness. This force is primeval man, the parent of the 
Living. This being enters into the struggle, but is unable long to main- 
tain it ;. whereupon God causes a new force, the Spirit of Life, to 
emanate from Himself, which comes to the aid of primeval man. This 
Spirit of Life rescues primeval man from the grasp of the Powers of 
Darkness. But in the conflict primevsd man had been deprived by these 
Powers of many of the rays of light which belonged to his being. 
These rays remam behind in chaotic matter, and thus become the World- 
soul. This World-soul is Christ, the Son of primeval man. 

4. This does not, however, bring the strange drama to a close. The 
Spirit of Life which delivered man becomes, in its turn, the author of a 
new world. It gathers whatever of light is left in matter, or at least 
whatever has not been lost in chaotic matter, and this it concentrates in 
the sun and moon ; the demons it fixes in the firmament as stars. We 
must, therefore make a distinction between the sufEering Jesus — the 
light which matter has absorbed, and the Jesus whose throne is in the 
sun and moon. The latter seeks to deliver the former from his subjec- 
tion to matter. For this purpose he causes the forces of light in the 
sun to assume the forms of beautiful maidens, to excite in tms way the 
desires of the Powers of Darkness, and thus to produce a condition of 
disorder which shall permit the imprisoned light to escape. The flesh, 
or animal nature, is produced by the female demons that are fixed in the 
firmament. 

5. Man, too, is the offspring of the demons. The Prince of Darkness, 
observing that the World-soul might soon be set free, persuaded his com- 
panions to resign their light to him, and then beg;ot Adam, and subse- 
quently Eve, that Adam's sensual passion might be excited, and the 
process of generation continued. In this way he sought to individualise 
more and more this World-soul or light, and by imprisoning it thus 
repeatedly to weaken its power to rise. 

6. We must distinguish in man two souls — the soul which animates 
the body, and the soul of Light, which is a part of the universal World- 
soul. The animal soul is derived from the principle of evil, and is, 
therefore, evil bv nature ; the soul of light on the other hand, coming 
from the principle of goodness, is good of its nature. These two 
souls are perpetually in conflict ; the antagonism which divides the world 
is renewed in man. The evil soul manifests itself in concupiscence, and 
concupiscence is, therefore, essentially evil. Every wicked deed is the 
outcome of this concupiscence ; the soul of light commits no sin, nothing 
but good can proceed from it ; its share in sin is not active volition, but 
merely weakness yielding to concupiscence. But, for this weakness, 
strictly speaking, it is not responsible, for man is at all times under the 
control of cosmical forces ; there can be no question of the freedom of 
will in his regard. 

7. In the Old Covenant the Prince of Darkness was supreme ; the 
Old Testament is wholly his work. The God of goodness would not. 
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however, leave the world-soul in everlasting captivity, He sent Christ, 
His Son, into the world to set it free. Christ came into the world a 
man in appearance only ; He instructed human souls as to their true 
nature, and taught them the way of deliverance. To reveal to them 
the deeper meaning of His doctrines He sent them the spirit of life, 
which appesu'ed in Manes. 

8. The members of the Manichean sect were divided into three classes. 
On the lowest class was imposed merely the signaculum oris, that is to 
say, they were forbidden to partake of flesh, eggs, milk or fish ; they 
were also forbidden the use of wine, and, more stringently still, of pro- 
fane language. On the second class was imposed the signaculum nianuum, 
i.e.y they could not possess property, were not permitted to labour, and 
were bound to give themselves exclusively to contemplation. They 
were forbidden to destroy plants or animals. On the highest class, that 
is to say, on the class of the elect, was imposed the signaculum sinusy 
f.e., they were forbidden to marry, or indulge in sexual intercourse. 
Despite this unnatural rigour, the grossest excesses were committed by 
the Manicheans, excesses to which they were encouraged by their belief 
that nothing could deprive the elect of their sanctification. 

9. The souls of the elect return, immediately after the death of the body, 
into the kingdom of light ; other souls, according to their moral character 
in this life, pass after death into various bodies, until they are at length 
purified. The world is finally consimied by fire. The souls which, by 
reason of their profound corruption, are incapable of purification, are 
condemned to eternal fire. 



MONARCHIANISM. 

63. 

1. The reaction against the polytheism of the Ghiostics, and par- 
ticularly against the antagonism established in their doctrine between 
the Supreme God and the Creator of the world, led to another extreme 
view, in which the Unity of God was so strongly insisted on that the 
distinctions involved in the Trinity disappeared, and the divine persons 
became so many different relations or modes of the one divine substance. 
ThisdoctrinewasknownasMonarchianism, orthe Antitrinitarian doctrine. 
In this, the teaching regarding the person of Christ was necessarily 
reduced to the Ebionite theory, more or less modified. We proceed to 
notice the most remarkable of the Monarchianists or Antitrinitarians, 
and to give some outline of their teaching. 

2. First, amongst them are the so-called Patripassiani, amongst 
whom are Fraxeas, Noetus and Beryllus. Fraxeas liyed towards the 
close of the second century. He taught that the Father became man 
in Christ ; that He was bom of the Virgin Mary ; that He died and 
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rose from the dead. Praxeas distinguished the divine from the human 
element in Christ ; the one, he called Spirit and the other Flesh. Christ 
suffered only as man ; to the Father he ascribed a sort of co-passion 
(compati). Somewhat later (about a.i>. 230), Noetus taught the same 
doctrine at Smyrna. In Goid, he held, there is but one person. This 
person existing from eternity was begotten of Mary in time. In His 
eternal existence He is named Father^ as existing in time He is named 
Son. Beryllus of Bostra, a contemporary of Noetus, tau^t that Christ, 
before His birth, had no personal existence ; that during His earthly life 
He was not God, that the divinity of the Father only dwelt in Him. 

3. A second class of Monarchianists is formed by Sabellius and 
Paul of Samosata. SabeUius, a native of Libya, and Presbyter of 
Ptolemais in the Pentapolis of Africa, taught his pecidiar doctrines 

gublicly under Dionysius, Bishop of Alexandria, and at Kome, under Pope 
ixtus II. (a.d. 257-8). The gist of his teaching was embodied in the 
formulas : t} fxovag TrXaTvvOtiaa yiyovi Tpiag — the monas expanded, 
becomes a trinity : and 6 iraTrip 6 avrog fiiv cori, wXarvverai Si €ic viov 
Kai TTvivfia — as Father He is one and the same, but He is expanded into 
the Son and Holy Ghost {Athan, Or. IV., Contra Arianos, 3). He thus 
admits only one Hypostasis or Person in God. This Hypostasis, accord- 
ing to the several relations it assumes, becomes Father, Son, and Holy 
Ghost. These three terms express no more than names for various 
relations of the one monas. Sabellius compares the Divine Trinity to the 
triple principle — ^soul, spirit, and body in man; which, although different 
one from another, unite, nevertheless, to form one person ; and again, 
to the sun which, although one in itself, unites the three elements — 
power to illumine, power to heat, and rotundity of form. 

4. In accordance with these views is the further opinion attributed to 
Sabellius, that for the creation of the world, and more particularly of 
man, the Logos came forth from the Father — ^not as a Divine Person, 
but merely as a power emanating from God. The Logos assumed a 
personal character in Christ, but this only for a time. As the sun sends 
forth its rays, and receives them again within itself, so did the Logos 
enter into Christ, and there assume personal existence, to return again 
to the Father later as an impersonal power. 

5. Paul of Samosata became Bishop of Antioch a.d. 260. He was a 
man of considerable dialectical skill, but filled with vanity. He taught 
that Christ had no existence previous to His conception, that the Divine 
Logos — which is not itself a person— descended upon Him when He was 
conceived, and remained with Him till his Passion. Hence, Jesus, 
though begotten in a supernatural manner, is no more than man. But 
the moral perfection He attained, rendered Him God. It is true that 
He was endowed with intellectual power of a Divine order, but this was 
not because of a substantial union between God and man, but merely 
in consequence of a special divine influence exerted upon a himian 
intellect and human will. 

6. A third class of Monarchianists is formed by the Antitrinitarians 
of the Ebionite school. To this class belong the two Theodoti (the 
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older and younger), who taught that Christ was no more than man ; and 
Artemon, who held like opinions, but admitted a certain influence 
exerted upon Jesus by the Supreme God, which raised Him above all other 
men, and made Him the Son of God. The notion of the Logos does not 
form part of this phase of Monarchianism. 



Ariantsm and Apollinarism. 

§64. 

1. Arianism unites in one system the prominent points of doctrine 
peculiar both to Ghiosticism and to Monarchianism. The Gnostic teach- 
ing is represented in the principle that God cannot enter into immediate 
contact with matter, that He can work upon it only through the a&;ency 
of intermediate beings. The Monarchian teaching is represented m the 
doctrine that the Logos, as a person, is extraneous to the Divinity, not 
intrinsic to it — ^a proposition equivalent to a denial of the distinctions 
involved in the notion of the Trinity. But the construction of the 
Arian system indicates, at every point, the influence of the notions of 
Philo— a source from which, at an early period, the Ghiostics had 
borrowed. 

2. Arius, the founder of the system called by his name, was probably 
a native of Libya. He was a man of considerable exegetical knowledge, 
eloquent and skilled in dialectics, but he was remarkable for his vanity 
and his desire of renown. He was a presbyter of Alexandria, and 
subsequently to the year a.d. 313, when he failed in an attempt to secure 
for himself the episcopal see of that city, he publicly taught his 
peculiar theories. He died a.d. 336. We may reduce his doctrines to 
the following heads : — 

3. God is the Unbegotten (ayivvnrog), and as such He must be one 
— ^two unbegotten beings are inconceivable. This principle, which, as 
applied to the Divine Nature, is xmimpeachable, was applied by Arius 
to the Divine Persona, and he was in consequence led to such conclu- 
sions as these : The Son of God, the Logos, is begotten ; He cannot, 
therefore, be God ; He must be regarded merely as a creature. From 
this it follows that He cannot be eternal, like God ; He must have had 
a beginning; there must have been a time when He did not exist 
(3p irorl, &rt oiic ijv). We are thus forced to admit a dual Logos— one 
intrinsic to the Divinity, which is not a personal entity, and another 
extrinsic to the Divinity, which possesses the character of personality ; 
but the latter He only a creature, and can be called Wisdom or Logos only 
in so far as it participates in that imcreated divine wisdom which is an in- 
trinsic but impersonal attribute of God. This is clearly Philo's teach- 
ing reproduced. 

4. The Logos, being a creature, was endowed with a free will, which 
He could use for good or for evil. God foresaw that He would use His 
liberty aright, and as a reward He bestowed upon Him, at His creation, 
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a glory which gave Him a title to be called God. But He is not G-od 
in the strict sense of the term, and therefore He is not omniscient ; He 
has not a perfect knowledge of the Father, nor even of His own nature. 
God enjoyed the title of Father from the moment that He gaye being 
to the Logos as His Son. 

5. The Logos is the instrument by means of which God created the 
world. God could not create the world immediately — He, the absolutely 
Pure, could not produce matter which is impure and imholy. 
He had need of an instrument to create the world, and this instrument 
was furuished in the Logos. The Logos was formed at the moment 
when God resolved to create the world. The world, then, does not exist 
for sake of the Logos ; the Logos exists for sake of the world. 

6. The Logos is, furthermore, the instrument by which God rules the 
world. God cannot dispense with an instrument of this kind, for He is 
no more able to come into immediate contact with the defilements of 
matter than He is able to create matter. Accordingly, a series of beings 
are interposed between God and the world — ^these supernatural powers 
(angels) being made subordinate to the Logos. The incarnation of the 
Logos is explained to signify that the Logos assumed flesh, i.e., a human 
body, but not a human soiu ; and in this way actually underwent the 
sufferings of the Passion. 

7. Apollinarism was an offshoot of Arianism ; it owes its origin to 
Apollinaris, Bishop of Laodicea in Syria (about A.D., 375.) The 
Apollinarists, like the Manicheans, recognise three constituent elements 
in man, the body, the carnal soul (xpvxfj aa/ojccfcr?), and the spirit. The 
relation between the carnal soul and the spirit resembles that established 
by the Manicheans, for the ApoUinarists find the source of eyil in the 
^X^ <yapiaKT}. As to the origin of the soul, they are in favour of the 
theory of generation. They object to the doctrine of creation on the 
ground that such a doctrine mvolves the co-operation of God in fornica- 
tion, adultery, and other such crimes, and they further maintain that 
the doctrine is opposed to Sacred Scripture which teaches that God 
ceased to create on the sixth day. 

8. Regarding Christ, they taught that the Logos had not assumed 
human nature in its entirety, but only a body and ^xn (rapKiKi) — to the 
exclusion of the vovg. In Christ the fimctions of the vovg were dis- 
charged by the Logos. It is only in this hypothesis that the conflict 
between spirit and flesh in Christ becomes intelligible. A section of the 
Apollinarists went still further, and taught that the body of Christ was 
not formed from terrestrial matter, but was consubstantial with the 
Logos. They ascribed to this body qualities of the immaterial order, and 
asserted that the Logos had brought it with Him from heaven, not 
received it from Mary. 
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Patristic Philosophy of the Ajite-Nicene Period. 

Preliminary Remarks. 

1. The attacks and misrepresentations to which the faith was sub- 
jected by pagans and heretics made it incmnbent upon the Christians 
to adopt the weapons of science in defence of their belief. But to 
undertake a defence of the faith, they were first obliged adequately to 
penetrate its meaning, and to attain such speculative knowledge of its 
truths as the human reason could obtain. Thus much they were obliged 
to by the needs of the defence they were forced to undertake. A further 
incentive to this study was supplied by the character of the truths of 
faith themselves, so comprehensive and so lofty ; for the human mind is 
formed for truth, and tne more truth manifests itself in its brightness, 
the more strenuous will be the efEort of the mind to enter into 
its light. 

2. It was to be expected, then, that the Christian speculation of the 
Ante-Nicene period, which at first was apologetic and controversial, 
should, as time went by, become more emd more a study of Christian 
truth for its own sake. At a comparatively early period we find 
Christian schools cultivating science after the Christian fashion, as a 
means to a deeper knowledge of the truths of faith, and this in the service 
of the Church. The most remarkable of the Christian teachers and 
writers of the Ante-Nicene period belong to the schools of Edessa, of 
Antioch, and more especially of Alexandria. These schools were 
modelled upon the imperial schools of Borne, and in them were taught 
scientific theologv, scriptural exegesis, philosophy, rhetoric, physics, 
astronomy, &c. Philosophy was made the basis of speculative theology ; 
it was not employed in the hope of adding to the sum of revealed truth, 
but only to aid towards its speculative development. 

3. Christian philosophy, being employed as an aid to Christian faith, 
was permeated tluroughout by a spirit of lofty morality. The Christian 
teachers were deeply imbued with the spirit of Christianity, and the 
earnest Christian spirit of their lives reflected itself in their scientific 
teaching. Before the tribunals of the pagan magistrates and in presence 
of the horrors of the gibbet they gave evidence of the supernatural 
energy of Christian faith and Christian morality by which they were 
animated ; the same spirit of faith and moral rectitude was manifested no 
less unequivocally in the monuments of Christian thought which they 
reared. 

4. We begin our sketch of the period with the Apologists who de- 
fended Christianity against paganism ; we shall then notice the 
opponents of Gnosticism and Monarchianism, and lastly we shall pass in 
review the thinkers who cultivated Christian speculation for its own 
sake, apart from the needs of controversy. 



2l4 philosophy of the christian era. 

The Apologists. 
Justin, Tatian, Athenagoras, and Theophilus. 

§65. 

1. In the writings of the Apostolic Fathers — the Fathers who were 
the immediate disciples of the Apostles — ^we find no traces of a philo- 
sophy, in the strict sense of the term. These writings are valuable 
chiefly as evidence of the early Christian traditions, and belong, there- 
fore, to the history of religious dogmas rather than to the histoiy of 
philosophy.* But in the writings of the Apologists philosophy is a pro- 
minent feature. It is, no doubt, employed chiefly for the purpose of 
'Controversy against the pagans, but it is employed in all thoroughness. 
The first of the Apologists was : 

2. Flavins Justinus, a native of Flavia Neapolis (Sichem) in Pales- 
tine, (a.d., 100-160.) While yet a youth, he occupied himself with 
the great problems regarding God, the immortality of the soul, &c., and, 
as he tells us himself {Dial, c. Tryph, c. 2, 8) turned to the schools of the 
philosophers in the hope of finding a solution of them. He first tried a 
Stoic, tiien a Peripatetic, next a Pythagorean, lastly a Platonist — ^the 
last of whom afforded him, he thought, the satisfaction he desired. 
While he was in the midst of his speculation, he one day, during a walk 
by the sea-shore, encountered an old man, with whom he entered into 
conversation. The old man, by his arguments, made a speedy end of the 
hopes Justin had conceived, and then advised him to address himself to 
Christianity for the solution of his difficulties. Justin followed the ad- 
vice, and found at length what he had been seeking — the only true 
phaosoph^. He became a convert to Christianity, and defended his new 
faith against Jews, pagans, and heretics. He died a martyr's death at 
Home. Of the treatises composed by Justin, the principal which have 
reached us are the Dialogue tcith the Jetc Trypho, and tie Greater and 
Lesser Apologies,'^ The genuineness of the Cohortatio ad Orcecos has 
been called in question in modem times, but only on intrinsic grounds 
which are by no means decisive. 

3. Justin will not exclude the ancient philosophy from the economy 
of Redemption. In the Christian system the Divine Logos has mani- 
fested Himself in the flesh, and, therefore, we possess in Christianity the 
fulness of truth. But even in pre-Christian times the Logos was not 

* The Apostolic Fathers are St. Barnabas, one of whose letters is preserved ; Hernias 
who has left us a treatise with Hie title Pastor ; Clement of Rome, the author of two 
letters to the Corinthians ; St. Ignatius, several of whose letters are extant ; St. Polycarp^ 
one of whose letters (to the Ailippians) is preserved. We may also include in the 
number the unknown author of^ tne IaXJUt to Dioffnetua (which is sometimes attributed 
to Justin). 

t The First or Greater Apology is sddressed to the Emperor Antoninus Pius, his two 
sons Lucius and Verus, the Senate and the Roman people, A.D., 139 ; the Second or Leaser 
to the Emperors Marcus Aurelius and Verus, and tne Roman Senate, a.d. 162. 
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wholly unrevealed. He was revealed as the omnipresent X6yoc <nrepfWTuc6^y 
as wdl in the works of creation as in human reason^ which is reason 
only in so far as it participates in the Divine Loeos. This Loffos enabled 
the philosophers and poets of antiquity to attain knowledge ol the truth. 
Whatever of truth they possessed and set forth in their writings they 
owed to the Logos. The measure of their knowledge was determined by 
the measure of their participation in the Logos ; hence their knowledge 
of truth was only partial, and they were frequently involved in self-con- 
tradictions. The fulness of truth was revealed only in the Licamate 
Logos. 

4. The truth which was taught by the ancient philosophers and 
poets is to be ascribed to that Logos who was manifested in the flesh in 
the fulness of time. If this be so, then the truth taught by the philo- 
sophers .and poets of paganism is essentially Christian, and, as such, 
belongs to Christianity. It follows also that those who, before the 
Incarnation of the Logos, lived according to reason, i.e., according to 
the law of the Logos, which manifests itself in reason, were Christians, 
even though they may have been esteemed atheists by their contem- 
poraries. Such were Socrates, Heraclitus, and others among the Greeks, 
and Abraham, Ananias, Azarias, Misael, Elias, and others among the 
outer nations. But these were only privileged individuals : the know- 
ledge of God and of His law was first made general by the Incarnate 
Logos. 

5. Besides the inner connection thus established between Greek 
philosophy and Christianity, Justin holds that there existed also an ex- 
ternal bond of imion. He maintains that the Greek philosophers for 
the most part had knowledge of the teaching of Moses and of his 
writings, and that they drew from this source. " The doctrine of free 
will," says Justin, " Plato borrowed from Moses, and he was further- 
more acquainted with the whole of the Old Testament. Moreover, all 
that the philosophers and poets have taught regarding the immortality 
of the soul, pumshment after death, the contemplation of things divine 
and kindred subjects, was deriv^, in the first instance, from the 
Jewish prophets ; from this one source the seeds of truth {tnripfmra 
rqc aXntfc/ac) have been sent forth in all directions, though at times 
being^ wronglv apprehended by men they have given rise to differences 
of opinion." (Apoi. I. 44.) 

6. God is the Eternal, the XJnbegotten, the Unnameable. The idea 
of God is implanted by nature in the nund, in the same way as the idea 
of the moral law. But along with {irapa)^ though subordin&te to {\m6\ 
God the Creator, we must admit another God [mpo^ 9i6Q)y through 
whom God the Creator reveals Himself, and who became man in Christ. 
This is the Son of God. In proof of this, Justin, in his controversy with 
the Jew Trvpho, who insisted on the doctrine of the imity of God, appeals 
to the Old Testament. He cites as establishing the existence of " another 
God," the divine apparitions (theophanies) of the Old Testament. It 
cannot, he holds, be God theCreator who is referred to in these scenes, for 
it would be a contradiction to admit that the Creator of heaven and earth 
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should quit the super-celestial region, and manifest Himseli on a small 
point of the earth's surface. Justin also ^peals to those passages of 
Scripture, in which "Lord" is opposed to " Lord" and " God" to "God." 

7. The question now suggests itself: In what relation does this 
" other God ' stand to God the Creator P Justin answers this question 
as follows : As a beginning (or first principle), God, before things created 
began to exist, produced from Himself an intellectual power {Sivofuv 
Tiva XoyiK^v), which in the Scripture is variously named " Glory of the 
Father," "Son," "Wisdom," "Angel," "God," "Lord," and "Word.'* 
This Logos is that " other God" who must be assumed to exist as a being 
different from the Creator. This Logos had existence with the Father 
antecedently to the existence of created things, and as Son of God was 
eternal and without beginning. When God wished to create the world. 
He, by a new generation, made the Son in a certain way extrinsic 
to Himself, that the Son might act as an instrument and servant of the 
Father in the creation of the world. Justin then assumes a twofold 
generation of the Logos, an intrinsic and an extrinsic ; the former occurs 
within the Godhead, and is properly the eternal generation of the Son by 
the Father ; the latter is connected with the revdation of the Son of Geo. 
as the Logos in the creation of the world. 

8. The generation of the Logos by the Father, whether intrinsic or 
extrinsic, does not mean that the Logos acquired an existence apart 
from the Father. This generation must be understood in a sense 
analogous to the production of the spoken word by man, or of the light 
by the sun. In these cases the thing generated does not separate itself 
from the generating principle, but remains intimately identified with it. 
In the same way the Logos was not, in the act of generation, separated 
from the Father, He continued still to be one with Him (in being.) 
Thus the generation of the Logos has not any parallel in the procreation 
of created things; it is essentially different in kind. When, then> 
Justin asserts that the Logos is subject (vrro) to the Father, he must be 
understood to mean a subordination of a personal (hypostatical) kind» 
not of being or nature. The same is true of the Holy Ghost, who is 
described by Justin as the third member of the Divine Trinity. 

9. God, as has been said, created the world through the Logos. He 
has furnished man with a free will, which enables him to decide for good 
and for evil. The same Logos, by which the universe was created, be- 
came man for the salvation of the world. He abrogated the Old Law, 
and proclaimed a New Law. He is then the New Lawgiver (6 kcuvoc 
vofioOirr}^). The soul of man does not perish at death, it enters on a 
new life where eternal happiness or etemid punishment awaits it. The 
dead rise again to life. The first resurrection is for the just only, and 
occurs at the second coming of Christ. Thereupon, follows the reign of 
Christ on earth with His elect, for a thousand years (Chiliasm.) At the 
termination of this period, the general resurrection takes place, and the 
Last Judgment is held ; after which each man receives, according to his 
works, eternal reward or eternal punishment. 

10. With Justin we must associate his pupil Tatian. An Assyrian 
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by birth, Tatian made acquaintance witb every branch of Greek litera- 
ture, and studied the wisdom of paganism in all its forms. But his 
inquiries left him unsatisfied. The corruption of the pagan world 
inspired him with horror ; even the morals of the philosophers them- 
selTcs he regarded as degenerate, and he is seyere in his reprobation of 
their shortcomings. At length he found in the Christian system the 
satisfaction he soueht. Under the instruction of Justin he became 
a convert to Christianity (a.d. 162.) His excessive rigorism involved 
him later in error, and he became the head of a Gnostic sect — the 
Encratites, who condemned marriage and the use of flesh and wine as 
sinful. He has left a work with the title Oratio contra \ad) GhrceeoB. 

11. In his teaching regarding the Divine Logos, Tatian follows 
Justin. Before creation God existed alone, but with Him and in Him, 
in virtue of His attribute of intelligence, subsisted (vir^oTf}(re) the Logos. 
This Logos proceeded from the Father, not by separation, but by partici- 
pation, and in thus proceeding from the Father became the Creator of 
the world. Here again, we have the distinction between the intrinsic 
generation of the Logos and the extrinsic. In his further exposition of 
this view, Tatian adduces the analogy of the internal and external word 
in man, and remarks at the same time, that the Logos, while proceeding 
from God like light from light, becomes the first-begotten work of God 
(7rp(i>r({roKov cpyov 0€ov], but is not, for this reason, a creature, inasmuch 
as He is not separated rrom God. God is not only the cause. He is also 
the hypostasis of the universe — that by which the continued existence of 
the imiverse is conditioned. 

12. The entire universe isanimated by one vital spirit, which manifests 
itself in the several beings in a manner peculiar to each. We must dis- 
tinguish in man the soul from the spirit [ypvyri ica) irvhvfxa) ; the latter is 
the image and likeness of God. He who possesses this spirit is the true 
pneumatist, the mere psychicist is distinguished from the brute by the 
faculty of speech only. The soul is mortal ; it is the spirit alone that 
can make it immortal. Man lost the irvtv^a by sin ; only a glimmering 
of the divine light is left in him ; he is the slave of matter. To rise to 
spiritual life he must despise matter, and free himself from its dominion ; 
he will thus conquer the demon who makes use of matter to seduce 
the soul. 

13. Athenagoras of Athens, an adept in Greek and more especially in 
Platonic philosophy, was at first a supporter of paganism. He is said to have 
read the Scriptures for the purpose of making an attack on Christianity, 
but to have been himself converted to Christianity in consequence of this 
study. His work as a Christian writer is said to have been carried out 
between a.d. 177 and a.d. 180. He has left two treatises : an apology 
addressed to the Emperor Marcus Aurelius imder the title Legatio pro 
ChristtaniS, and a treatise Be Remrrectione Mortuorum, In the former 
work he defends the Christians a^nst the triple charge of atheism, of 
lewdness, and of feasting on the flesh of children. In the latter he en- 
deavours to prove the resurrection of the dead from reason. 

14. In his defence of Monotheism, Athenagoras introduces an argu- 
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ment which we meet here for the first time in Christian literature. If 
there be several Gods, he sajs {Leg, c. 8), they must either be all like 
to one another, or they must be dlEFerent. Neither alternative is 
admissible. Not the former, for, as imcreated beings, these Gods could 
not be subordinated to the higher archetype to which all should conform. 
Not the latter, for in this case they should exist in different places, and 
there is no place for a second God, since the space without the boundary 
of the world is occupied by that one God who is a supramundane being.* 
For this reason the Greek poets and philosophers taught the unity of 
God, but a clear and certain knowledge on the point was not attained 
till God's revelation was made to the prophets. ' 

15. We hold, then, continues Athenagoras, the imity of God, but 
admit also the existence of the Son of God. This Son of God is, accord- 
ing to us, the Lo^os of the Father in thought and actuality (Iv lH^ koI 
ivepydq) inasmuch as everything has.been created after Him as arche- 
type, and through Him as instrument. Father and Son are, however, 
one. The Son is mdeed the first offspring (irpwrov yiwnfm) of the Father, 
but not in the sense that He ever began to be, for God possessed the 
Logos within Him from eternity, God being XoycKc^c from eternity. The 
term only means that the Logos came forth from God to be the ideal 
element and the source of energy for all material things (Leg, c. 10.) 
Further, we have the Holy Ghost, who proceeds from God like a ray of 
light from the sun. Who then woidd not wonder to hear those described 
as atheists who acknowledge God the Father, God the Son, and God the 
Holy Ghost, who assert tneir power by maintaining their tmity, and 
maintain a distinction by establishing an order of procession ! 

16. The proofs adduced by Athenagoras to establish the resurrection 
of the body are as follows : 

(a) Man is one being composed of soul and body. As such he is destined by God to 
a fixed end, which end is attained beyond the grave. It follows that he most attain that 
end <u man, and this can be secured only by supposing the body to be united to the soul 
after death. Furthermore, (6) eternal life in God, eteraal contemplation of divine truth, 
is the supreme good of man. In this supreme good, precisely because it is the supreme 
good of man, the body must have its share, andthis again, is impossible without a resur- 
rection of the body. Lastly, (c) it is not the soul only, but the man, as such, who does 
the good and the evil of this life ; it must therefore be the man who receives reward or 
punishment in the life to come, and this again necessarily supposes the resurrection of 
the body. To assert that the resurrection is impossible, we must deny to God the will or 
the power to raise men from death to life. Sucn a denial is absurd. If God has power 
to create man, He ha« also the power to raise him from death; nor can He be wantmg in 
the will to do so, for the resurrection of the dead is neither unrighteous in itself nor 
unworthy of God. 

17. Theophilus of Antioch, was, according to his own accoimt, con- 
verted to Christianity by the study of the Sacred Scriptures. In his 
treatise, Ad Autolycum^ composed soon after a.d. 180, he advises 
Autolycus to believe, in order to escape the eternal ptmishment of hell. 
In reply to the challenge of Autolycus : " Show me thy God," Theo- 
philus writes (I, 1) : " Show me thy man ;" that is to say, Prove to me 

* It is possible indeed to suppose the second God existing in another world or beyond 
its periphery, but such a €k)d would have no concern with us, and, moreover, being 
restricted as to the sphere of his existence and his action, he would not be really God at all. 
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that you are free from sin, for it is only the pure can see God. To the 
challenge^ " Describe your God for me/' he replies (I. 3) : " The being 
of God is not describable ; His dignity, greatness, sublimity, power, 
wisdom, goodness and mercy, surpass human conception." He is the 
absolute, the ungenerated, the inmiutable, the immortal. He is known 
from His works, just as the orderly movement of a ship argues the pre- 
sence of the pilot. He has called all things forth from non-being to 
being (e^ oiric ovtwv hq to slvai) in order that His greatness might be 
manifested by. the things which He created. 

18. It was by means of the Logos that He created all things. An- 
tecedently to all other existence, God had with Him the Logos; 
for the Logos is His InteUigence and His Wisdom. The Logos had an 
eternal existence (as \6yog €vSca0eroc) within the being — in the heart of 
God (iv KapS/^ 0eov.) But when Gx>d wished to give existence to the 
things which He had determined to create. He brought forth the Logos 
from Himself — ^Xciyoc Trpo^o/xKOc* as the first-bom of all creatures, but 
not in such wise that He separated Himself from the Logos ; the Logos 
though begotten remained still united to Him. Through the \6yog tt/oo- 
^opucog He created ' the world. The three days which preceded the 
creation of light typify the Trinity which consists of God, his Word, and 
his Wisdom (Holy Ghost). 

19. God who has created us can and will create us again at the 
]:esurrection. The titles of the gods of the Greeks are uie names of 
deified mortals. The worship of the images of the ffods is wholly irra- 
tional The teachings of the heathen poets and philosophers are folly. 
The sacred writings of Moses and the JProphets are the most ancient of 
all, and contain the truth which the Greeks forgot or neglected. 

20. Examining the teaching of the Apologists, regarding the Divine 
Logos, we notice that all of them distinguish a triple generation of the 
Word — His generation within the divinity as a Divine Person, an 
extrinsic generation in order to the creation of the world, and lastly. 
His generation in the flesh or Incarnation. In their teaching regarding 
the intrinsic and extrinsic generations of the Logos, they adopt the dis- 
tinction established by Fhilo between the X({yoc f v&^0eroc and the Xoyoc 
TToo^opifcoc — expressione which we find in Justin as well as in Theo- 
pnilus. Their modes of expression might at times appear to suggest 
the notion that they made the personal existence of the Logos to begin 
with His extrinsic generation. But this is not their meaning. The pre- 
dicates which they attribute to the X6yog kv^aOirog prove convincingly, 
as we have seen, that they were far from ascribing to the \6yoQ ivSidOerog 
a merely impersonal existence, or from reducing the \6yoQ to a mere 
modality, or form of Divine power.* 

* In addition to the Apologists named above, we may further mention : Quadratns, 
Aristides, Mileto of Sardis, who addressed an Apology to the Emperor Marcus Aurelius 
(about A.D. 170) ; Apollinaris of Hierapolis, who also addressed a \6yoc to the same 
Emperor in favour Jof the Christians, and who wrote Tlpb^ "EXXi^vac ffirvypAfLuara 
xkvn ; Miltiades, a Christian rhetorician, who composed an Apology as well as Xiyov^ 
vpbg "EXXsivac and vpbg 'lovMovc (none of these wtitingB are extant), and Hermias, 
whose work Irrish PhUosophorvm OeniUiunit is still preserved. Aristo of Pella in Pales- 
tine, a Jew by birth, like Justin in his Dialogue Cum Tryphone, composed a treatise 
against Judaism (about a.d. 140). 
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THE ANTI-GNOSTICS AND ANTI-MONARCHIANISTS. 

iRBNJSUSy HiPPOLYTUS, TeRTULLIAN. 

§66 

1. We have now arrived at those ecclesiastical writers of the Ante- 
Nicene period, whose efforts were chiefly directed to defend Christianity 
against the misrepresentations of the Gnostic and Monarchianist heretics, 
lliese writers did not, indeed, omit to defend Ohristianity against the 
pagans, but their immediate concern was the confutation of l£e Gnostic 
and Monarchianist errors, and this was also the chief part of their work. 
The most remarkable of these Apologists are Irenseus, Hippolytus and 
Tertullian. 

2. IrensDus, bom in Asia Minor, a.d. 140, a disciple of the martyr 
Polycarp, was, at a later period, presbyter of the church of Lyons, and 
ultimately bishop of that city. He died a martyr in the persecution of 
Severus, a.d. 202. His chief work, *' Exposure and Refutation of the 
False Gnosis " (lAcyx^c 'c«^ avarpoTrij rfJc \psvSovviuLOV yvwfrib}g) has come 
down to us in an ancient Latin translation (Adv. Hceres. 11. 5). Several 
fragments of the original text, notably a large portion of the first book, 
have also been preserved. 

3. The Gnostics had appealed in support of their system to certain 
secret doctrines supposed to have been communicated by Jesus. Against 
this assimiption Irenseus emphatically protests. The true doctrine, the 
real Gnosis, is the teaching of the Church, the doctrine handed down in 
the Church from the Apostles. Whoever departs from this teaching 
departs from truth. It must not be supposed that the human mind can 
comprehend all things. Whoever thinks to imderstand everything — ^to 
leave no secret to God — falls into error. God is incomprehensible, and 
cannot be measured by man's power of thought. Our concepts of Him 
are all imperfect. "It is better, knowing nothing, to believe in God, 
and to persevere in His love, than to pursue subtle inquiries which end 
in atheism.'' 

4. The Gnostics further distingidshed between God and the 
Demiurges, assiniing to the latter a subordinate rank. Here again 
Irenseus meets them with denial. God is Himself the Creator of the 
world. He has created all things by Himself, that is, by His Wora 
and His Wisdom. In the work oi creation He had no need of angels 
or other powers different from Himself. He could Himself execute 
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whatever He proposed. For this purpose, the Logos, with the Spirit, 
was always with Kim. and through these and in these He created the 
world. 

5. In opposition to the Gnostic view, representing Christ as a sub- 
ordinate ^on, Irens&us maintains that the Logos (as well as the Spirit) 
is eternal, like the Father, and one with Him in being. The Son of God, 
he asserts, has not had a beginning, He is co-existent with the Father 
from eternity. The heretics find an analogy between the spoken word 
of man {Xoyog ?r/>o^o/9eic($c) and the Eternal Word of God, and argue 
that the latter has had a beginning and has been produced, just as the 
spoken word begins to exist and is produced, when it is uttered. But 
how, then, does the Word of God, who is Himself God, difEer from the 
word of man, if both came into existence after the same fashion P No, 
the Word of God is co-existent with the Father from eternity, nor has 
He ever passed through any process of production, but has ever been a 
perfect Word. The same is true of the Spirit. 

6. We must also acknowledge not only an equality in eternity but 
also a likeness of beiiig between the Logos and the Father. The Divine 
Being is absolutely simple ; the emanation of a world of ^onsfrom God 
is absurd ; the possibility of a partition of the Divine Being among a 
world of -^ons is wholly impossible. The "emission" of the Logos by 
the Father is, therefore, not to be understood as a separation from the 
Father's being ; for the Divine being does not admit of such partition ; 
the Son, proceeding from His Father, remains one with Him in being. 
In this unity of being with the Father, the Son becomes, so to speak, the 
organ of divine revelation, the minister of the divine decrees, the dis- 
penser of divine grace, the delegate of the Father. It is only in so far 
as the Father is the origin of the being and activity of the Son that the 
Son can be said to be subordinated to Him. In essence and being, the 
Son is His equal. 

7. The Yalentinians had maintained that the Demiurgus created the 
world, according to a plan given him from above ; Irenseus, on the other 
hand, asserts that God Himself created the world, and in his work fol- 
lowed a plan not derived from other sources, but contained within His 
own mind. The Marcionites Lad asserted that the true God was unknown 
till the coming of Christ. IrensBus teaches that the true God could not 
remain unknown, for He had manifested Himself in creation, and men 
coidd rise from this creation to the knowledge of God. If, as a fact, 
they had not knowledge of Him, the f aidt was their own. God, it is 
true, is invisible and incomprehensible, but He is not so completely hid- 
den that man could have no knowledge of Him without the Incarnation 
of the Logos. The better minds of paganism had actually attained 
knowledge of Him through His works. 

8. IrensBUS is equally emphatic in his rejection of the doctrine of 
the Marcionites that the Old and the New Testament are derived from 
two different sources — ^the Demiurgus and the " good " God. The Old 
Testament and the New, he holds, are the same in nature, and are both 
derived from the one true God. The natural law of morals God has 
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written in the heart of man, the ceremonial law, in which Christianity 
was typified, was given to the Jews because of their tendency to fall away 
from God. Christ fulfilled the type, and by the fact, the ceremonial 
law was fulfilled and abrogated, but the moral law remain^. The Old 
Law was thus merely the forerunner of the New, and is, therefore, of 
the same nature. 

9. The Gnostics had taught that man was formed of body, soul, and 
spirit. IrensBus teaches that man is composed of body and soul ; the 
Soul being the vital principle of the compound. The (Divine) Spirit is 
not an attribute of man's nature, it is given only that man may become 
perfect. Man, by his soul, is the image of God (imago Dei), by the 
Spirit he is raised to likeness with God (ad similitudinem Dei). Man 
participates in the (Divine) Spirit by grace only. This Spirit is bestowed 
on those who restrain and control their passions. Such men become 
Pneumatists ; other men are merely Psychicists. As for the body or 
flesh, it is not at all the source of evil, as the Ghiostics asserted ; it is, 
like everything else, created by God. The source of evil is the abuse of 
free will, the deliberate surrender of man to his sensual appetites. 
There is no such thing as immediate contemplation (Gnosis) of truth in 
its fulness, such as the Gnostics lay claim to. Man must ham ; his 
knowledge is only a partial knowledge, which grows in proportion as 
man learns. 

10. The soul of man is immortal. But it cannot lift itself to God 
immediately after death. It must first enter into Hades, and there 
remain till the resurrection. The doctrine of the heretics regarding thef 
resurrection of the body, as well as regarding the human nature of 
Christ, must be met witn a peremptory denial. The reign of Antichrist, 
that is of Satan incarnate, precedes the resurrection by a short; period. 
Christ, then, comes again, destroys the Kingdom of Antichrist, and 
restores the just to life. Thereupon begins the reign of Christ with His 
elect on earth — a reign which lasts a thousand years, after which follows 
the General Judgment. The just enter, with Christ, into the Kingdom 
of the Father, the wicked are condemned to eternal reprobation. 

11. With IrensBus is associated his pupil, Hippolytus, a presbyter of 
Home, who was banished to Sicily about a.d. 235. We possess a treatise 
written by him with the title, Kara Tracrwv aipBffiwv aAey^oc, of which, 
till a late period, only the first book was known to the learned, under the 
name Origenes Philoaophoumeiia. In this work Hippolytus sets himself 
to prove that " the Ghiostic errors have been derived, not from Sacred 
Scripture, nor from Christian Tradition, but from the lore of the Greeks, 
the teachings of philosophers, the mysteries, and astrology," an opinion 
to which IrensBus had already given expression. For the rest, Hippolytus 
deals with the teaching of the Gnostics in much the same way as his 
master, Irenaeus. 

12. His polemical work, Contra Hceresim Noetic is of more importance. 
Hippolytus nere attacks the system of the Monarchianists, and maintains, 
in opposition to their teaching, the Trinity of God. The Lord, he points 
out, does not sav, ^'I and the Father am one," but, '^I and the Father 
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are one '' — an expression which indicates that Father and Son are two 
persons (7rpoo'a>ira) whose power is one and the same. '' And, therefore, 
must Noetus, whether ho will or no, confess God the Almighty Father, 
and Jesus Christ, the Son of God, God who has become man, and to 
whom the Father has subject.ed all things — ^Hi-nself and the Holy Ghost 
excepted — ^and he must further acknowledge that these (the Father, Son, 
and Holy Ghost) are really three." God is, therefore, one in power ; 
but as regards the Economy of the Godhead (intrinsic relations). He is 
threefold. " We do not admit two Gods but only one, but we admit 
two Persons, with a third intrinsic relation (Economy) which we name 
the grace of the Holy Ghost. The Father is one, but there are two 
Persons, for there is also the Son ; a third Person also is the Holy Ghost: 
TraTtip fxiv yap ilg, irpStrtJira Si 860, otl koi 6 vlog, to ii rplrov [irpotTWTroif) 
TO ay lov ilvivpa. 

13. The world has been created by the Logos, at the command of the 
Father, and has been created from nothing. The world, therefore, is 
not God, and may cease to be, if the Creator so wills it. Man has been 
oreated a dependent being, but endowed with freedom of will ; it is in 
the misuse of this free will that eyil has its origin. God imposed the 
Law upon man as upon a free being ; the beast is ruled by the whip and 
the bridle, man by law, reward and punishment. The Law was promul- 
gated from the beginning through just men, notably through Moses ; 
the Logos, who at all times had been active impelling and exhorting men 
to its observance, at last appeared on earth as the Son of the Virgin. 
Man is not God ; *' but if you wish to become divine («{ Si BiXtit, ical ttaoc 

?fivia0ai)i obey the Creator and do not transgress His law, so that, being 
oimd faithful in a few things, you may be placed over many." 

14. We pass now to Tertullian. Tertullian was born at Carthage, 
A.D. 160, of neathen parents. Nature had endowed him with a quick 
and penetrating intellect, and a vivid imagination. He studied phil- 
osophy and the fine arts, and adopted the law as a profession. The 
circimistances which led to his conversion to Christianity — an event 
which happened in his thirtieth year — have not been recorded. After 
his conversion, he entered the ranks of the priesthood, and devoted him- 
self to the defence of Christianity with voice and pen. Unfortunately, 
the rigorism of his views led him ultimately to join the Montanists 
(a.d. 203.) Whether he again returned to tne Catholic Church is un- 
certain. He died a.d. 240. 

15. The writings of Tertullian are, some of them apologies on behalf of the Christian 
teaching, and of the conduct of the Christians nnder persecution ; some of them dogmatic 
and polemical treatises against the heretics (Gnostics and Monarchianists) ; and some of 
them treatises on ethical questions. To the first class belone : the ApologHicuSf De 
Idolclatria^ Ad NcUioneSt Ad Martyres, De Spectaadis, De Testtmonio animoi, Dt Corona 
MUitis, De/uga in Fereecutione, Contra Onosticos Scorpiace, Ad Scaptdam, To the second 
class belong : De Prcucriptionibus JEfcereticorum, Adv. Mardonem, Adv. Mermogenem, 
Adv. VoUentinianos, Adv. Praxeam, De Came Christi, De Resiarrectione Camia, DeAnima» 
To the third class belong : De Patientia, De Orationey De Baptutmo, De PoenitenUa, Ad 
Uxorem, De CvJUu Feminurum, De Exhortatione CasHtatis, De Monogamia, De PudicUia^ 
De JejunHs, De Virginibus Velandit and De Pallio. The last six treatises are Montanistic, 
so are the last two of the first class, and all in the second, with the exception of that 
first named. 
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16. Tertullian is not so great an admirer of Greek philosophy as 
Justin. He takes pleasure in exposing the errors of the Greek pmlo- 
sophersy in order to exalt Christianity by comparison with them. But 
this antipathy is not directed against Greek philosophy for its own 
sake ; TertuUian's zeal is aroused chiefly by the misuse which the heretics 
had made of the philosophy of the Greeks to establish their own systems, 
and to misrepresent Christianity. It is against the heretics his con- 
demnation is primarily directed. His constant complaint is, that the 
philosophers hove been the patriarchs of heresy. Yalentinus, he says, 
was equipped by the Platonists, Marcion by the Stoics ; from tiie 
Epicureans comes the denial of the immortality of the soul, and from 
every school of philosophy the denial of the resurrection of the dead. 

17. In his apologetic writings, Tertullian directs his very sharp con- 
troversial weapons against the polytheism of paganism and the super- 
stitions connected with it. He asks the advocates of polytheism to hear 
the voice of nature in themselves. If they will but listen to this voice, 
they will be forced to acknowledge the unity of God. The soul, in a 
moment of sudden fright, or under the influence of any eager desire, 
turns involuntarily to the one true God, and not to an idol. This is 
shown by the exclamations which are used involuntarily on such 
occasions, v.g., "God grant it," "if God wills it," or, "please God," 
&c. In this way the soul of itself gives testimony to the one true Goii, 
nature itself is the teacher, through whom God instructs us regarding 
Himself. The Soul is, by nature. Christian. {Be Test. Aninm,) 

18. InhiA celehrat&iwoTkfDePrwscnptionibusJIcBreticorum, Tertullian 
maintains the prescriptive right of the Church against all heretics. The 
Church is antecedent to all heresies. Her teaching is thus the original, 
and therefore the only true teaching. Whatever has separated itself 
from her at a later period, and set itself up in opposition to her, is eo 
ipso false ; the Church's teaching has a prescriptive right as opposed to 
these innovations. We can receive as truth only that which comes to 
us by ecclesiastical tradition. The tradition transmitted to us by the 
Apostles is the tradition transmitted by the Church, and conversely. 
The traditional teaching of the Church must not be abandoned imder 
pretext of following the tradition received from the Apostles, as the 
heretics make profession of doing. " If thou art a Christian," says 
Tertullian, ** befieve what has been handed down." 

19. In his controversies with the Marcionites, Tertullian, like Justin, 
endeavours to prove that knowledge of the true God does not come 
exclusively from the revelation made through Christ ; that there is a 
twofold knowledge of God, a natural knowledge which begins with the 
works of creation, and thence ascends to the Creator, and a knowledge 
bestowed through prophecy (revelation). The first knowledge pre- 
cedes the second. The soul exists first, prophecy comes after. But, as 
we have seen, the soul, of its nature, gives testimony to the true God. 
The consciousness of God's existence is one of its natural endowments. 
The true God cannot be entirely beyond its knowledge, as the Marcionites 
hold. He is knowable without the aid of prophecy (revelation). 
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20. The Marcionites are equally in error when they assume the 
existence of two G-ods — the God of GKx)dness and the God of Justice 
(the Supreme God, and the Demiurgus.) God is the Summum Magnum, 
the highest and greatest being of whom we can have conception. If 
this is S0| God must be one. If there were another like Himself, He 
would cease to be the Summum Magnum, for a still higher being would 
be conceivable, namelj, the being who would have no other like him* 
self. It follows that if God is not one, He does not exist at all ; it is 
easier to believe that a thing does not exist at all, than to believe that 
it ^exists otherwise than is required bv its nature. The heretics are in 
error when they assert goodness and justice to be incompatible with 
one another, and ascribe them in consequence to two different Gods ; 
80 far is it from the truth that goodness and justice exclude one 
another, that it may be said of either that it includes the other ; for the 
man who is not just, cannot be good, and vice versa. (Adv. Marc. I., c. 3.) 

21. The heretics had represented the being of God as purely ideal, 
and had pushed this conception so far that the belief in the reality of 
the Divine Being was endangered. TertuUian protests emphatically 
against this view. He goes so far in the contrary direction, that while 
holding God to be spiritual in his nature, he ascribes to Him a body also. 
AU re^ity, he says, is corporeal ; it is only the non-existent which can 
be described as incorporeal. TertuUian cannot conceive of a substance 
which is not of the corporeal order. '' Ipsa substantia corpus est rei 
cujusque ; " such is his formula. (Adv* Hermog., c. 35.) Following the 
analogy of man's nature, he distinguishes in God the body from the 
spirit, and understands the expressions of Scripture regarding the eyes, 
hands, feet, &c., of God in a strictly literal sense. This is certainly a 
peculiar view. We must, however, allow that he does not attribute to 
God a material body ; such a doctrine would be in absolute contradiction 
with other points of his teaching regarding the nature of God. He 
attributes a corporeal being to God in the same sense in which he attri- 
butes a corporeal element to the human soul, a peculiarity of his system 
which we snail presently examine. 

22. In opposition to the Monarchianists, TertuUian upholds the one* 
ness of God in a Trinity of intrinsic Divine relations (Economy) 
Fraxeas and his followers, he says, assert that we cannot maintain the 
unity of God, if we do not regard the Father, Son, and Holy Ghost as 
one and the same thing. '' Just as if aU were not one, when aU came 
from one, in virtue, that is to say, of the oneness of substance, while at 
the same time the mystery of the Economy (system of intrinsic relations) 
is maintained which determines this unity to threefold Being, distin- 
guishing from one another the Father, the Son, and the Hofy Ghost, 
not indeed separating them in rank, but establishing a gradation (order) 
among them ; not differentiating them in substance but in form 
(Person) ; not in power but in character (species). They are one in 
substance, in rank, and in power, for there is only one God, from whom 
arise these gradations, forms, or characters, which bear the names 
Father, Son, and Holy Ghost." {Adv. Prax,, c 2.) 

16 
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23. Eternal matter, according to the conception of Hermogenes, can- 
not exist. " Before all things GFod existed alone, constituting in Himself 
His own universe, place of abode, and all the rest. And yet, even then. 
He was not wholly alone, for He had by Him that Reason (ratio) which 
the Holy Scripture names Sophia. With this Sophia, which He estab- 
lished in Himself as a Second Person, He deliberated, so to say, on all 
which He had determined to produce extrinsically to Himself. When 
He began the creation of the world He sent forth this Sophia as His 
Word, in order to create all things through it. It was thus the world 
came into existence. In this procession of the Word from God at the 
creation, the perfect generation of the Word is, furthermore, accom- 
plished. For thenceforward the Word takes a position of perfect equa- 
lity with Him from whom He issues and whose Son He becomes — ^the 
First-bom Son, because generated before all other things — the Only- 
begotten, because He alone is generated by God, generated from the 
verv depth of the Divine Being, from the generative centre of the heart 
of God. {Adv. Prax.^ c. 6). 

24. Here we encounter again the notion of a twofold generation of 
the Logos, an intrinsic, and an extrinsic, which we have already found 
set forth by the Apologists. TertuUian, however, expressly repudiates 
the notion of an extrinsic generation in the sense oi the Yalentinian 
irpoSoXfi. " We do not hold the Son to be a being separated from the 
Father, as Valentinus does; according to our teaching this Word 
remains ever in the Father ; and with the Father, He is never separated 
from the Father nor becomes other (in essence) than the Father ; for * I 
and the Father are one.' '* TertuUian is equally emphatic in asserting 
that the intrinsic ^neration precedes the extrinsic, that the Sophia, 
before it issued forth to create the world, had previously existed in God 
as " Secunda Persona condita." The peculiar point oi his doctrine is 
that in which he maintains that the Sophia was luUy generated, and coidd 
properly be named " Son,'* only when it issued forth for the creation of 
the world. 

25. The world has been created from nothing, not formed from a 
re-existent matter, as the heretics suppose ; it follows that the world 
as not existed from eternity. God was God before the creation ; sub- 
sequently to creation He was Lord ; the former is a term which designates 
His Being, the latter designates His Power. {Adv. Hermog., c. 3.) 
Man has been created to the image oi, God, for, in forming the jBjrst 
man, God took as model the manhood of the future Christ. {De Remrr. 
Cam.^ c. 6.) The gods of the heathens are fallen angels, who were 
seduced from allegiance to God by love of mortal women. {De Cult. 
Fern., I. 2.) 

26. In his teaching regarding the nature of the human soul, 
TertuUian meets his heretical opponents with arguments similar to those 
which led him to attribute a body to God. The soul, according to him, 
is not an incorporeal essence. Just as in the whole man we distingidsh 
two constituent parts — soul and body — so in the soul we must maJce a 
distinction between the spiritual and corporeal elements. These elements 
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are^ no doubt, bound together in essential unity, and are inseparable 
from one anodier ; the former, however, may, in a certain sense, be styled 
the soul of the soul, and the latter its body. To establish this view of 
the corporeal nature of the soul, Tertullian has recourse to the argu- 
ments of the Stoics. If the soul were not corporeal, it could not be 
affected by the action of the body, nor would it be capable of suffering. 
No imion could be effected between the corporeal and the incorporeal, 
for there could be no contact between them. Children resemble their 
parents in mind as well as in body — a phenomena which is inexplicable 
if we do not suppose the soul to be coxporeal. {De Aninia, c. 5.) 

27. In our concept of the soul, we must represent to ourselves a 
subtle, luminous, ethereal essence. It is possessed of the same form and 
the same organs as the body, inasmuch as it is diffused through every 
part of the body. It grows with the growth of the body ; not by any 
addition to its substance, but rather by a development of its faculties 
and organs. Its growth may be compared to the gradual expansion of 
a plate of gold under the hammer ; the metal does not increase In sub- 
stance, but grows in extent and in brilliancy. Though the soul is cor- 
poreal, its substance cannot be increased or diminished ; it is indivisible 
and indissoluble. [De Anim. c. 37.) 

28. With regaid to the origin of the soid, Tertullian is in favour of 
the theory of generation (Traducianism). The soul is generated by 
the parents at the same tune as the body and in the same way. In 
feneration a twofold germ is produced, a psychical and a bodily ; and 
just as the latter is detached from the bodies of the parents, so is the 
former from their souls. These two elements are at first blended 
together, but they gradually separate, and the soul of the child is formed 
from the one, its body from the other. In accordance with this view it 
may be said that Adam's soul was the parent of all other souls. {B/ 
Anima, c. 19, 20, 29.} 

29. Tertullian rejects the Gnostic view regarding the three consti 
tuents of man's nature — ^body, soul, and spirit. According to him, 
man is made up of body and soid, he is one being composed of soul and 
flesh. What we call reason {vovq^ mens, animus), is merely a faculty 
of the soul — that faculty by which it thinks and wills. Tertullian, 
furthermore, establishes the closest relations between intellect and sense. 
Intellect is indebted to sense for all its cognitions, the latter is the guide, 
the author, and the foundation of all intellectual activity ; it is not 
second in rank to intellect, it rather takes rank above it. 

80. The degradation and condemnation of the flesh, which formed a 
leading heretical tenet, receives no support from Tertullian. Soul and 
body are, according to his view, intimately bound together, are the com- 
plements of one another. The soul is the vital principle of the body, 
and the body, in its turn, is an organ for the accomplishment of the 
special functions of the soul. Without the soul the flesh could not 
live; without the flesh the soul could not act. There is no activity of 
the soul which is not dependent on the body and effected by means of it. 
So closely are soul and body united, that we might well be in doubt 
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whether the soul sustains the body or the body the soul, whether the 
soul obeys the body or the body obeys the soul. Following this line of 
thought, TertoUian was able at length to propose the question : '^ What 
is man other than flesh ? '* (De Besurr, VamiSy c. 15.) 

•31. This reasoning disposed of the heretical notion that the body 
is the source of evil. Evil, according to Tertullian, has its source 
exclusiyely in the abuse of human liberty. It is not the flesh, as such, 
which stands in the way of man's salvation, but the works of the flesh, 
which the soul accomplishes in the body, and with its co-operation. 
The first man sinned by an abuse of his free will, and the souls of all 
other men being derived from the soul of the first man, his sin has been 
transmitted to ms posteritjr. From the same source has come what we 
term the irrational part of the soul — that element within it which lebels 
against reason. Bin was implanted in the soul, and grew with its 
development, till at last it seemed a part of its very nature. This is the 
irrational element within the soul, which may rightly be said to come 
from the devil. There remains in us, however, a remnant of good, 
something of the divine image ; what comes from God maybe obscured, 
it cannot be extinguished. {De Anima, c. 16.) 

32. The heretics had taught that the flesh had not shared in the 
EedemptioD effected by Christ, that it had been the scope of the 
^Redemption to deliver the soul from the body. This doctrine Tertullian 
combats with all his dialectical resources. So little is it true that the 
flesh is excluded from the benefits of the Redemption, that the redemp- 
tion and sanctification of the soul is dependent upon the body. Redemp- 
tion first affects the body, and through the body reaches the soul. In 
Baptism the flesh is first washed and then the soul thereby purified. 
In ^Penance the body is subjected to the imposition of hands, m order 
that the soul may be enlightened and purified by the fire of the Spirit. 
The body is refreshed with the Body and Blood of Christ, that the soul 
may be nurtured by God. The flesh is, therefore, the comer-stone of 
salvation. "Be comforted, flesh and blood," cries Tertullian, "you 
have won the kingdom of Christ.'' (De Remrr. Camia, c. 51.) 

33. Tertullian maintains the immortality of the soul against pagans 
and heretics. Here again he appeals to the voice of nature. Ati 
instinct of our nature forces us to wish well to the dead, to bewail them 
or to account them happy. If the soul is not immortal, this voice of 
nature has no meaning. Moreover, we have a natural fear of death. 
Now, if the soul is mortal, why should we fear death which is a deliver- 
ance from the ills of life P Finally, we ambition lasting renown among 
men. To what purpose this ambition if the soul be not immortal r 
(De Test. Animce, c. 4. ; De Came Christie o. 12.) 

34. Tertullian is not content with the immortality of the soul. His 
teaching, regarding the nature and destiny of the body, furnishes him 
with arguments by which to maintain, against the heretics, the resur- 
rection of the dead. There is no transmigration of souls. 'So souls, 
with the exception of the souls of martyrs, enter heaven immediately 
after death ; but neither do they enter into other bodies ; they are all 
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kept in Hades till the Day of Judgment. When that time comes, the 
bodies of men will be raised from the dead and united again to their 
souls. Man, in his composite nature of soul and body, has done the 
good and the evil of life ; soul and body must, therefore, each have a 
share in the final retribution. Moreover, the resurrection of the dead 
is typified in nature, and, in a certain sense, assured, by the fact that 
in every sphere of nature new life springs from things inanimate. {De 
Besurr. CamiSy c. 14.) 

35. It is hardlv necessary, after this exposition of Tertullian's teach- 
ing, to mention that he was strongly adverse to the Docetism of the 
Gnostics. In his treatise, De Came Christi, he sets himself to establish 
irrefragably the reality of the human nature of Christ. The Chiliasm, 
which we have seen to be a part of the doctrines of Irenaeus, we find in 
favour with Tertullian also. On the whole, the writings of Tertullian 
furnish evidence of his acuteness of intellect, his zeal for the truth, and 
his strong moral sense. The errors which we meet in his works may 
impair our admiration for his intellectual greatness, but cannot wholly 
destroy it. Heresy f oimd in him a dauntless and powerful opponent. 



Thb beginning of Independent Speculation. 



1. As Christianity spread, and its influence in stimulating the moral 
and religious sense of mankind became more widely felt, the tendency 
to study it, not merely for purposes of defence, but with a view to the 
establishment of an independent system of Christian speculation, was 
gradually evoked. Apology was not, indeed, wholly laid aside. The 
defence of Christianity against the attacks of heathen philosophers 
and heretics was still recognised as an essential part of the work oi the 
Christian scholar. But the Christian controversialists now aimed at 
achieving this residt bv the construction of a system of positive Christian 
science. This was all the more desirable now that the training of the 
members of the Christian priesthood caUed for the foundation of higher 
Christian schools, and the instruction which it was necessary to impart 
to these schools made an advance upon mere apology indispensable. 

2. The earliest beginnings of this independent Christian speculation 
belong to the ante-Nicene period, and are due to the so-called Cateche- 
tical Schools which flourished in the second century, chiefly at Alexanr 
dria. The Catechetical Schools of Alexandria may have been founded 
in imitation of the schools of Greek learning, for Athenagoras is said to 
have helped in their establishment. In the year a.d. 180, we find them 
under the control of Fantamus, who had been a Stoic before his conver- 
sion to Christianity. His colleague and (subsequently to a.d. 189) his 
successor, Titus Flavins Clement, of Alexandria, taught there also, and 
after Clement, his pupil, Origen. Under the two last-named teachers 
these schools attained their highest renown, and it is to these men 
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Christianity is indebted for the first beginnings of an independent body 
of speculative science. 

8. During the third century the effort to replace the earlier apology 
by a positive Christian philosophy, which should supplement and perfect 
it, was exhibited in the west as well as in the east. In the west, how- 
ever, there were no remarkable Christian schools to form a centre for 
this movement. But the desire for a more prof oimd insight into revealed 
truth impelled certain eminent men to do for the west what the teachers 
of the Catechetical Schools were doing for the east. Amongst these 
men we may mention Minutius Felix, Amobius, and Lactantius, all of 
whom lived and laboured in the ante-Nicene period. 

4. "We shall notice in order Clement of Alexandria and Origen, and 
then Minutius Felix, Amobius, and Lactantius. 



Clement of Alexakdria. 
§ 67. 

1. Clement was bom about the middle of the second century, at 
Alexandria, as some maintain — at Athens, as it is asserted by others. 
Gifted with extraordinary powers of intellect, he applied himself to the 
study of the various systems of Greek philosophy, and acquired in the 
study a knowledge which was at once comprenensive and profound. 
Under the influence of divine grace he became a Christian. But the 
character of his labours did not change with his conversion. His aim 
was to acquire aprofounder knowledge of truth, and his ambition to lead 
others to share his knowledge. After many wanderings he settled at Alex- 
andria, became a member of the Catechetical School, and after the death 
of its president, Pantaonus, succeeded to his office. In this capacity he 
laboured with tmceasing energy in the cause of science and education. 
When the persecution of Septimus Severus began (a.d. 202), he retired 
to Cappadocia. It is not known whether he again returned to Alexan- 
dria. He died a.d. 217. 

2. The writings of Clement which have come down to U8| are : (a) The Cohortatio ad 
Gentes {\6yog ^rporpeirrueof vpb^ 'EXAi^vac), u^ which he cites the extravagances and im- 
proprieties of the heathen mythology and mysteries as arguments against pa^nism, and 
exhorts all to come to Christ, (b) The Paedagogus, an exposition of the moral law of the 
Christian system, (c) The StromcUat in eight books, scientific studies of Christian truth, 
and discussions on the Christian Gnosis, not arranged in any systematic order (as Clement 
himself declares, and as the title of the work, vhich implies its resemblance to a variegated 
carpet, signifies), but expressed in tHe form of aphorisms ; and lastly {d) A treatise under 
the title Quis Dives Salvetur {ric 6 autliSfuvoc ir\ov<noQ), vith fragmentary remains 
of other works. 

3. With regard to the position providentially aasigned to Ghi-eek 
philosophy, as preparatory to Christianity, Clement is at one with Justin. 
He draws a distinction between the sum of truth that philosophy contains 
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and its errors. The former he attributes to the Divine Logos, as its 
ultimate source, the latter he ascribes to man. In a twofold sense the 
Divine Logos is, for him, the author of the truth contained in Greek 
philosophy. In the £rst place, he maintains, the Greek philosophers 
learnt from the Jews, and were then so far wanting in honesty as to 
claim as their own discovery what the Jews had taught them, and what 
they had themselves only falsified and perverted. In the second place, 
he appeals to the saying of Sacred Scripture that the Divine Logos has 
enlightened all men, and he holds that the Greek philosophers were 
themselves led to the discovery of certain truths in virtue of the germs 
of the Divine Logos implanted in the faculty of reason. 

4. From this point of view, Greek philosophy — so far as its sum of 
truth is concerned, appears to Clement to be a gift of God, bestowed 
through the Logos ; as Revelation was given through Moses and the 
Prophets, and designed, like Bevelation, to prepare the way for Christ. 
It was given to the heathens to lead them to righteousness, and hence, 
they who, in pre-christian times, lived according to the law of reason, 
were justified before God, inasmuch as their lives were in accord with* 
the laws of the Divine Logos revealed in their own reason. The heathen 
philosophers had, however, but a partial knowledge of the truth, 
the fulness of truth was revealed for the first time in Christ. 
Plato is the most excellent of the Greek philosophers ; in the system of 
the others there are seeds of truth, but the difficulty is to find these out 
and separate them from the errors. 

5. This estimate of the essential character of the Greek philosophy 
leads up to Clement's theory regarding the Christian Gnosis. In his 
view, faith in the Christian teachmg, as maintained in the Church, is the 
starting point and the basis of the Christian Gnosis. Whoever aban- 
dons ecclesiastical traditions, ceases, by the fact, to be of God. Faith, 
then, in its relation to the Christian Gmosis holds a position analogous to 
that of the irp6\n\pt^ of the Stoics. According to these philosophers the 
ir/j6Xn\pig is a condition pre-requisite to the £7re<rr^f(i) ; such too is the re- 
lation of faith to the Ghiosis. Faith is a irpoXn^'iQ iKovtriog, a free assent 
to the imseen ; without which a Gnosis is impossible [Strom. II., 2, 4, b), 

6. . The mere irt^rng (faith) is not '^voKxig. The Christian Gnostic 
in comparison with him who believes, without deeper knowledge, is what 
the man is compared with the child. To advance from TricrnQ to yv<o<TiQ 
the aid of philosophy is necessary. Philosophy alone can help us to pass 
from mere belief to profoimder speculative knowledge. The man who 
seeks to reach the Gnosis without philosophy, dialectic, and the study of 
nature, is like the man who woidd gather grapes without rearing the vine. 
(Strom. L, 9.) Philosophy is essentially a gift of the Divine Logos; 
the character of a means to the attainment of the Christian Ghiosis can 
and must be accorded to it ; in a right view of Christianity it cannot be 
set aside. 

7. Philosophy is, however, only a theoretical requirement of the 
Christian Gnosis; there is a practical requirement also. The man 
who passes from Faith to Gnosis must repent of his sins, and enter 
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upon the path of moral improvement. He must fight against the 
desires and appetites of his own heart, and overcome them effectually. 
He must strive to cultivate in himself all kinds of virtue, and put forth 
every energy to attain personal sanctity. It is onljr where this previous 
purification and perfection of self has been accomplished, that philosophic 
effort, based upon Faith, can lead to the Gnosis. 

8. With regard to the Gnosis itself, it essentiallv includes two factors. 
The first concerns the intelligence. In the Gnosis, the Gnostic attains 
to the understanding of that which before had been obscure and unin- 
telligible. He has knowledge of everything that is, that has been, and 
that will be, in their ultimate causes. Christian trutb stands clear and 
luminous before his eves. The second factor concerns the will. It is the 

!>erfection of love. Knowledge without love is nothing ; in love know- 
fedge attains its final perfection. Love must therefore be united with 
knowledge, if the Gnosis is perfect. And since love in its turn, is 
nothing without the good works in which it reveals itself, it follows that 
good works must attend upon the Ghiosis as the shadow upon the body. 
(Strom. VII., 10, 12.) 

9. This doctrine of the Christian Gnosis furnishes Clement with the 
outlines of that picture of the Christian Gnostic which he presents as the 
ideal of Christian perfection. In setting up this ideal he is imitating 
the Stoics, substituting his " Christian Gnostic" for their " Sage." We 
even find the fundamental outlines of the "Stoic Sage" reproduced in 
the "Christian Gnostic." The chief characteristic of the Christian 
Gnostic is, as in the Stoic ideal, the itTraO^a or complete absence from 
the soul of all affections and excitements of passion (iraOv), and the tran- 
quillity of mind thence resulting in every situation and vicissitude of life. 
(Strom. IV., 22.^ 

10. The following is the description of the Christian Gnostic pre- 
sented to us by Clement : The Gnostic is united in perfect and immediate 
love with Infinite Beauty, and beyond this he desires nothing. He does 
not do good from fear of any punishment, nor from hope of any reward, 
but merely for God's sake, and for sake of the good done. Even if he 
were assured that he would not be punished for evil deeds, he would not 
perform such actions, and this for the sole reason that they are against 
right reason, that they are evil. He is not mastered by any inclination 
or any appetite ; only those appetites are admitted in his nature which 
are indispensable for the support of bodily life, and they are satisfied only 
so far as the support of life requires. Affections and passions do not 
disturb his lofty calm of mind ; to such influences he is inaccessible. 
This airaOEta of the Gnostic raises him to a certain divine condition, for 
in it he attains to likeness with God who is essentially iiTraOriQ. In this 
state his works are wholly perfect (KaTopOwfiara), for they are performed 
purely for righteousness' sake. 

11. It wm be seen that Clement makes very exorbitant demands on the 
Christian Gnostic. The ideal "Stoic Sage " is not in keeping with the 
nature of man as it exists : the same may perhaps be said of the ideal set 
up by Clement. He makes practically the same demands upon the 
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*^ Gnostic " that the Stoics made upon the *' Sage." He does not, indeed, 
impose it as a duty upon every Christian to attain to this height of per- 
f ection, he restricts this obligation to the chosen few, but it is somewhat 
ominous to find him characterising the knowledge reached in the Gnosis 
as a kind of hidden lore, which has come down by oral tradition from the 
Apostles {Strom. L. 6. c. 7, p. 246. Edit., Oberthiir). At this point, 
Clement, it is clear, yields too much to the false theonr of the Gnosis. 

12. According to Clement, God, in his proper being, is incompre- 
hensible to human understanding. We do not so much understand what 
Ue is, as what He is not. We call Him the Good, the One, the 
Existent, or Spirit, God, Father, Lord, but these terms do not express 
what He is in Himself. We use these excellent names merely that the 
understanding may have whereon to support itself in its contemplation 
of the Diyinity. God is infinitely exalted above all things created ; 
they have all their being from Him, for they are the work of His infinite 
goodness, but their being is not the same as His being, they are merely 
created by Him. 

13. There exists a " Sacred Trias" of which the Father is the first 
member, the Son the second, and the Holy Ghost the third {Strom, L.v., 
c. 14, p. 255). There is a Father of all things, says Clement, a Logos 
of all things, and a Holy Ghost, the same everjrwhere {Pcedagog, L. c. 6, 

E. 45, Ed. Oxon.) The Father is Being, unqualifiable, incompre- 
ensible, and ineffable ; the Son is Wisdom, Knowledge, Truth, and all 
that is akin to these attributes. To Him predicates may be attributed, 
and to Him positive attributes assigned ; all the powers of the spiritual 
brought together in unity are concentrated in the Son. The Son is not 
the same unity (as the Fatner), nor one with the same onenessof beingas the 
Father, but yet He is not many, divided by difference and contrast ; He 
is the All-one, from whom all thiugs come. In Him, as in a common 
centre all perfections meet, whence he is styled the A and 12 of all things 
{Strom., L. iv., c. 26, p. 230). Finally, the Holy Ghost is the light of 
trutb, the true light without shadow or obscurity, the Spirit of the Lord, 
which, without division in Itself bestows Itself on all who are sanctified 
by truth {lb. L. vi., c. 16). 



14. It has been asserted that in bis teaching on the sabject of the Divine Logos, 
Clement displayed something of the hesitation of Philo as to whether he shonld assign the 
Logos a subordmate position or give Him merely a modal existence. In the first place, 
Clement most decidedly does not favour the notion of modal existence, for the Son of God 
is, in his teaching, always a personal being. He is our instructor, says Clement, the Holy 
God, Jesus, the Logos, the leader of the human kind, the merciful, lovable, but just God. 
{P<gd. L. vii., p. 48, 2, 8, p. 79). " We oflFer praise and thanksgiving," he says again {Peed. 
L. iii., p. 14), ''to the Father and Son, to the Son and the Father, to the Son as to our 
Instructor and Master, and to the Holy Ghost ; to the one God in whom are all things, 
in whom all things are one, and through whom eternity exists.'* Here we have Father, 
Son and Holy Ghost set on the same level of perfection ; as, therefore, the Father is a Per- 
son, so also must it be with the Son and the Holy Ghost. 

15. Clement must also be absolved from the charge of assi^ing to the Son a subordinate 
position. He attributes to the Son not only the same eternity as the Father, but he fur- 
ther asserts with special emphasis the oneness of essence in Father and Son, a doctrine 
with which the theory of subordination is wholly incompatible. God, says Clement, 
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does not bate anything, neither does His Logos, for both are One — God (iv yUp afiAkt, 
6 BsoQf Pasd, i, 8, p. 50). Moreover, Clement expressly teaches the equality of the Sou 
with the Father, lor he asserts that the Divine Logos, as true God, is in every respect equal 
to the Lord of all things, and we are therefore bound to love Him equally with the Father 
{Quis Div S<Uv,, o. 29). When, therefore, Clement describes the Son as a nature ** which 
stands next in order to the One Supreme Ruler " {Strom, vii., c 2, p. 298), we must, in 
order to save him from self-contradiction, understand him to speak of a subordination, not 
of the substantial, but of an hypostatical or personal kind. 

16. The Logos is, tiien, an image of the Father, equal in all respects 
to the Father, and He is, moreover, the archetype of the universe. In Him 
are all ideas united. But not only is He the archetype of creation, He is 
furthermore its efficient cause, inasmuch as the Father has created the 
world through Him. It is the nature of God to do good. He has, therefore, 
created the world by means of the Logos, in order to display His goodness 
in it. In the world we have an immediate manifestation of the Logos, 
through the Logos we attain to the knowledge of the Father. Everything 
created is good, evil is not a substantial entity, it has its source only in 
the misuse of himian liberty. 

17. According to Clement, the human soul is an incorporeal, simple, 
and invisible substance. He distinguishes, however, after the fashion of 
the Stoics too parts in the soid — ^the rry^i^oviKov idpoq — reason, and the 
akoyov fJiipogy which he also styles irviv/iAa <xapKiK6v or ^x?} irapiciKT}. The 
rr/ejiioviKov juipog comprehends intelligence and will, and to it nature has as- 
signed dominion over the facidties of sense, inasmuch as the functions of the 
latter are dependent upon the will, and must be brought into subjection 
to it under the guidance of reason. The divine law may be divided 
according to its reference to the difierent parts of the soul ; tne laws of the 
Second Table concern the irvivfia <rapKiKov, those of the First Table 
the riye/iAOviKOv.^ 



Origen. 
§68, 

1. Still more renowned than Clement is his pupil, Origen. Origen was bom in the ^ear 
A.D. 185, most probably in Alexandria. His parents were Christians, and Origen received 
f i-om them a Christian education. At an early age he attended the lectures of the Cathe- 
chists Pantsenas and Clement, and laid the foundation of that erudition for which he 
was, later, so remarkable. His father, Leonidas, suffered martyrdom in the persecution 
of Septimius Severus, and thenceforward Origen devoted himself with new araour to his 
studies. In these he made such progress that, at the age of eighteen, and while still a lay- 
man, he became the head of the Catechetical School of Alexandria. With his assumption of 
this office began his marvellous literary activity .His position as teacher required from him an 
accurate knowledge of the systems of philosophy ; he therefore read the works of the Greek 
philosophers, and in his twenty-first year attended the school of Ammonius Saccas, the 
founder of Neo-Platonism, and in this wav made acquaintance with Keo-Platonism itself, as 
well as with the doctrines of Philo. At a later perioa, he came into conflict with his bishop, 
because of his having d^vered public discourses in churches, at the solicitation of his 
friends, Alexander, Bishop of Jerusalem, and Theoctistus, Bishop of Ceesarea, and 

1 Elflewhere Clement, following the Stoios, asaigna ten faculties to the soul, the five senses, the faculty of 
speech, the procreative faculty, the vital principle of the flesh, reason (^ytfAOvudp) and lastly the Divine 
Spirit, infused into the soul by faith, and impressing on it a higher character. 
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obtained priestly ordination in spite of the opposition of his bishop, who probably resented 
some erroneous opinions which he held. He was deprived of his position as teacher by a 
synodical decree, and by the decree of another synod expelled from the ranks of 
the clergy. Bat he found a new home in Palestine with the friends already 
named, and there established a new school, from which many famous men went forth. 
He was imprisoned in the persecution of Decius, a.d. 249, and after his liberation died in 
consequence of the hardships he had endured duringhis captivity, A.D. 254. 

2. Origen's chief work was his interpretation of Holy Scripture. He composed Com- 
mentaries on many Books, the most important of which are his Commentaries on 
McUthew and John, He exhibits a marked liking for allegorical interpretation, without, 
however, sacrificing the literal. We have further, his work Contra Celsum, in eight books, 
a defenceof Christianity against that Philosopher. In this work Oriffen gives proof, in an 
extraordinary degree, of intellectual subtlety and erudition. The work of chief importance 
in determining the special character of his scientific views is his De Princhnis (ircpi hpxup)^ 
a treatise on the fundamental truths of Christianity^, in four books. This work may be 
regarded as at least a first attempt at scientific exposition and justification of the doctrines 
of Christianity in systematic order.^ Clement had sketched the Gnostic ideal in its 
several outlines, Origen set himself to determine in greater minuteness the knowledg 
possessed by the Gnostic. In doinsthis he expounded the rational grounds which confirm^ 
the teachiufls of the Faith, and endeavoured to reduce them to a well-ordered system of con- 
nected trutiis. In the latter part of his task, his success was only partial, and as to the 
first, the attempts at a development of the Christian teaching which he here offers us are 
not at any point very successful. 

3. Origen recognises the fact that it is only from the standpoint fixed 
by Christain Faith that a right comprehension of things human and 
divine is attainable. To avoid error it is essential that uieve should be 
no dej)arture from ecclesiastical, tradition. In spite of these salutary 
principles Origen did not succeed in avoiding the danger he was providing 
against. The philosophical opinions whicn he had borrowed from the 
Greek philosophers, and chieny from the followers of Philo and from 
the Neo-Platonists, became blended in his mind with the dogmas of 
Faith and affected his appreciation of Christian truth. The errors 
thence arising became distinctly manifest in his work JDe Frincipm, 
In his transLation of this work, Rufinus has toned down or wholly 
changed many of the more objectionable passages ; but even with this 
improvement the errors are not wholly put out of sight. Origen himself 
seems to have felt at times that his assertions were at variance with 
truth, for he desired that this work— one of the earliest he composed — 
should not be published ; many propositions contained in it he reprobated 
later, and many he put forward as mere surmises — ^mere opinions, about 
which every one may form what estimate he will. This, however, is not 
sufficient excuse for erroneous assertions, the more so that we find him 
speaking of an esoteric teaching not intended for the people, but only 
for the wise and the initiated. 

4. According to Origen, God is exalted in nature above all things, 
ineffable, and mcomprehensible, He is above truth, wisdom, being. 
He is not fire, nor light, nor air, but an absolute incorporeal unity 
(juovac or I vac). He is neither part, nor a totality. He does not admit in 
Himself a greater and a less, Me is unchangeable and without limit, 
space and time are excluded from His Being. He is omnipotent, but 
His omnipotence is qualified by His wisdom and His goodness; He 

\ The gitMiter part of this irork has been proeo r ved to us in a Latin translation executed by Bufinua, the 
Mend and disdpfe of Origen. 
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cannot act in opposition to these attributes. We cannot contemplate God 
immediately in His own being. How could our weak vision bear the 
effulgence of His light P We have knowledge of Him only from Hi» 
works, 

6. There is but one God ; plurality in God is a contradiction in 
terms. The one plan which we observe in the world is inconceivable, 
unless we assume it to have been planned by one mind. Heresy asserta 
that goodness and justice are incompatible, and for this reason holda 
the existence of two Gods, the one good and the other just. This, how- 
ever, is absurd. Goodness and justice are so far from being incompatible 
that the one perfection supposes the other. God would not be good if 
He were not just, and would not be just if He were not good. The two 
perfections are inseparable. 

6. Origen's teaching on the sabject of the Divine Trinity^ was, even 
in the days of the Fathers, difierently viewed by different critics. Some 
Fathers, as Epiphanius, Jerome, and Augustine, regarded him as the fore- 
runner of Ananism, and reproached him with anticipating in his 
writings the teachings of that heresy. Others, as Gregory Thaumaturgus, 
Diony sius of Alexandria, Pamphilus Martyr, and even Athanasius himself, 
did not question the orthodoxy of Origen's teaching regarding the Trinity. 
The last named writer did not scruple to quote armiments from the works 
of Origen, in his controversy with the Arians. Our own opinion is that 
Origen's doctrine regarding the Trinity is, in substance, orthodox ; but 
we admit that in the scientific exposition of his opinions, he makes use of 
formulas and phrases which might easily give rise to misconceptions. 
It is not necessary to enter deeply into this question. We may dismiss 
it with the following remarks : — 



7. In exponndiDg the allegorical senBe of the Scriptural saying, '* Drink water fron 
the fountain of three springs " (Prov. v. 16), Origen remarks : ** To the inquiry, What u 



from 
is 
the one source of these several streams? I would answer : the knowledge of the unbegotten 
Father is one stream, the knowledge of the Son another, and finally, the knowledge of 
the Holy Ghost a third. For the Son is different from tiie Father, and the Holy Ghost 
different from the Father and the Son. The plurality of streams refers to the difference 
in person between the Father, the Son, and the Holy Ghost. But these sevend streams 
have one single source — in other words, the Divine Trinity is one in substance and in 
nature " {In Num. Hom. xii. 1). ** We must, therefore, acknowledge one God, but admit 
in this confession of Faith, the Father, the Son, and the Holy Ghost. Herein consists 
the rpcdf lipxuc^, the rpidc Trpoaicwtini to which everything that is is subject " {In McUk> 
t. 16, n. 31). 

8. The Son is begotten from the substance of the Father, not created from nothing. 
But our notion of this conception must exclude every corporeal imagination ; we must 
not, therefore, allow that in this generation the Son is separated from the Father's sub- 
stance. His personal character is not something extrinsic to the Godhead, it exists 
within the Divinity. As light goes forth from light, and the will proceeds from the 
spirit without separation from the source, so does the Son proceed from the Father, for 
tne Divine nature is indivisible. This generation is from eternity. The Son exists from 
eternity as well as the Father. The generative act is not transient, it is eternally per* 
ftitttent, without any order of sequence, accomplished simul et semeL All that is in the 
Father is in the Sou also (In Jerem, Hom. 8, n. 2). " The Gh>d of all things is not 
alone in His greatness ; He shares His greatness with His Son, the First -bom of creatures. 
This Son is the image of the invisible Uod, and represents in image the greatness of the 
Father *' (C. Cels. vT. 69). 

9. The meaning of these assertions regarding the Trinity, or rather, regarding th 
Son of God, is unmistakable. But there are other propositions laid down by Origen, on 
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this point of Ohnbtian belief, which are not so irreproaohable. For example, he states 
in one place {In. Joan. t. 2, n. 2.) that '* He who is ai/roBioc, that is to say, Gkxl of His 
•own nature, is called in the Gospel 6 9Uc ; whereas everything other than the avroOtSff 
all that becomes God by virtae of participation in the GK>dhead of the latter, {Qionoio^finyov), 
is, if we speak aocorately, not 6 ^^c» but merely ^^c* This latter appellation mubt be 
bestowed first of all on the Frst-bom of creatures, for He^ being wpbg rbv Btov, is the first to 
receive divinity from God, and is, therefore, superior to, and more exc^lent than, the 
other ** gods," to whom He (the Ocvc) is. as it were, a 4 Beoc. They owe it to Him and to 
His goodness that they are gods, for He derives dtrb rov Btov the fulness of the nature 
which renders them gods. The true God is, therefore, 6 BeS^ ; the beings who receive 
the form of God are images of this divine archetype. But of these images the first and 
primal image is that Logos which is irp6c rbv BUvy that Logos which has been from the 
beginning and ever remains irpdc Tbv B^op, which would not, however, possess Divine 
Being were He not vpb^ rbv Bi6v, and would not remain God did He not eternally con- 
tinue to contemplate the depth of the Fbther^s being." 

10. Another passage {In. Jocun. t. 13, n. 25) seems to be still more explicitly in favour 
•of the subordination of the Son : '* Although the Son of God," says Origen, " surpasses 
all (created natures) in essence, dignity, power, and divinity, inasmuch as He is the living 
Word and the living Wisdom, yet He is in no wise the equal of the Father. For He is 
(merely) the image of the Father's goodnessi, the reflection, not of God, but of God's glorv 
and eternal radiance — a pure emanation from His slory — ^the untarnished mirror of His 
action." The Son and the Holy Ghost surpass aS created thinffs, but they are them- 
selves surpassed by the Father, of whom the Redeemer says : '*The Father who hath 
sent Me is greater than I.** In accordance with this teaching is the view put forward by 
Origen {In. Joan. 32, 449), that the knowledfle possessed by the Son is lower in kind 
than that possessed bv the Father. The Son, he says, has knowledge of the Father, but 
a less perfect knowledge than the Father has of Himself. 

11. These expressions, to which many others of the same kind might be added, do not 
affect the general orthodoxy of Oru;en*s opinions regarding the l?inity, for Origen in 
numberless other passages expresses himself with une(^uivociJ correctness on the subject, 
and the doubtful passages must be interpreted in the liffht of the others, as meaning not 
a subordination of essence or nature but of person. Origen would appear to signuy by 
these phrases that the Father is the primum prineipium, from whom the Son receives 
the Divine nature, being generated by Him. He attributes to the Father merely the 
aiutoritaa prirni principii in the Divine Trinitv, and, in this respect only, puts Him above 
the Son and the Holy Ghost, without establisoing in the latter a subordination of essence 
or nature to the Father. Tliis becomes still more evident from the passages in which he 
expressly describes the Son ^ avT6\oyog, abroivpapii^, abroducaioaiivTi^ aijroaXriBna, etc., 
and teaches that the Son does not participate in Wisdom, Justice, etc., but that He in 
these things (in essence). ((7. Gels, vi., c. 64.) But it is not to be denied that the ex- 
pressions we have quoted are not above reproach as they stand, and might easily ^ve 
•occasion to misunderstanding. It is hardly surprising that, at a later period, the Ariana 
appealed to the writings of Origen in support of their doctrines, and that man;^ of the 
Fathers expressed themselves dissatisfiea with Origen's vieivs regarding the Trinity. 

12. To proceed in our exposition. The Logos is the hypostatical 
Wisdom of God, and is, hy toe fact, the Archetype of all things, the 
l^ia iSiwv. Through the Logos which thus, in archetypal fashion, con- 
tains all things in Himself, are all things created. By His power the 
universe exists. He penetrates and permeates the entire creation, giving 
being to and maintaining everything. He is the comprehensive force 
which embraces and upnolds sAl things. He is, as it were, the soid of 
the universe. To Him is every revelation due. He is the source of 
reason in man ; all knowledge of truth is, in the last analysis, attribu- 
table to Him. The motive which led to the creation of the world by 
the Logos is the Divine Goodness. God created the world out of love. 
He did not find matter already existent and fashion it into the imiverse ; 
He is the author of matter also. " Otherwise some providence older 
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than His must have been at work to give thought expression in matter, 
or some happv chance must have played the part of providence." 

13. Creation has, however, had no beginning ; it is eternal. The 
Divine omnipotence and goodness require that it should be so. God's 
omnipotence and goodness are eternal as God Himself. But God could 
not be eternally omnipotent if there were not from eternity something 
on which He could exert His power and His sovereignty ; nor could He 
be eternally good if there were not from eternity creatures towards 
which His goodness might be exercised. Created being must, therefore, 
have existed from eternity. This the more, that to admit a beginning 
in time of this created world would suppose a change to have taken 
place in God at the moment when He began to create. Furthermore, 
since God could not have a foreknowledge of everything, if the duration 
of the world were without limit, we must assume an endless series of 
worlds^ or cosmical a^ons, in which the end of one period is the beginning 
of the next. There has been no cosmical period in which a world did 
not exist. These numberless worlds are all different from one another ; 
no one of them is wholly like another [De Princ, I. 2, 10. ; III. 6, 3. ; 
XL 6, 3. ; II. 3, 4). 

14. The created universe consists of two component parts — ^the world 
of spirits and the material world. Matter is only notionally different 
from the qualities that modify it ; it cannot exist without these qualities. 
Therefore, in determining the nature of corporeal things as such, the 
Neo-Platonists are not far from the truth when they assert that a body 
is nothing more than a sum of qualities ; for, if we separate the qualities 
from it, mere is absolutely nothing left of the body. (De Princ. II. 1, 
4.; IV. 34). With regard to spiritual beings, they are not distin- 
guished by specific differences. God has made them all alike. If any 
differences are observed in them, these are to be attributed, not to their 
natural constitution, but to the free determining of their own condition. 
Created spirits are not, like God, essentially good ; they can choose 
good or evil of their own free will, and, according to their choice, and 
their consequent merit or culpability, is their place in the universe 
assigned them. No being is of itself evil ; its own action makes it what- 
ever it is. All rational creatures resemble, at the outset, a homogeneous 
mass, from which God forms vessels for honour or dishonour, according 
to their several deserts {De Princ. III. 1, 21. ; III. 6, 4. ; II. 9, 6). 

15. From these principles important consequences are deducible. 
In the first place, Origen nnds in them a proof of the pre-existence of 
souls. Rational beings were, he holds, all created at once by God, alike 
in nature and alike in perfection. Of these many remained faithful to 
God, and by their faithful service preserved their original union with 
God. These are the angels. Others were too indolent to make the 
effort of will necessary to maintain their tinion with good, and in 
this way have separated themselves more or less from God. This sepa- 
ration, being a deliberate act on their part, and being a violation of the 
divine law, was an abandonment of God, and, as such, implied guilt in 
them. In punishment of this fault, the fallen spirits were repelled from 
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God, and became reduced to a condition out of accord with their ideal 
state and destiny. Those that had separated themselves from God by 
the longest interval became demons ; those whose fault was less were 
imprisoned in human bodies, and became human souls. It is, therefore,, 
to this separation from God that we must attribute the origin of the 
demon world and of the human race. And to this separation must be 
attributed not only the origin of the human race, but also the difierencefr 
which exist between men, as well in their individual qualities as in the 
external conditions of their existence — these differences being de- 
termined by the various degrees of the guilt which occasioned their 
entrance into the life of earth. 

16. The consequences of this fall extend yet further. To it is also 
to be traced the origin of the material world of our experience. God 
created at once not on^ all spirits but all matter also, and, foreseeing 
the fall of the spirits. He created it in quantity sufficient for the forma- 
tion of the world. Matter, however, existed at the outset, in a higher,, 
supersensuous state, not exhibiting those rude sensible qualities under 
which it presents itself now. The possibility of such a higher state is. 
intellinbte from the fact that matter is, in its essence, merely an aggre- 
gate of intelligible qualities, which only in combination become sensible 
and corporeal. But when the spirits fell away from God, and in 
punishment of their offence were invested with bodies of flesh, all matter 
was reduced to a condition perceptible by sense ; and out of this matter 
God formed the various objects of the sensible world for the use of man, 
and for the fulfilment of RLs plan of the universe. This is the '' vanity " 
to which, according to the words of the apostle, even irrational things are 
made subject in consequence of the fall {Be Princip. III. 5. ; I V. 5). 

17. These are the general principles of Origen's system. Let us. 
now examine the details of his teaching : Origen asserts the human 
soul to be of a spiritual nature, and endeavours to establish the same truth 

-by demonstration. For this purpose he appeals to the essential qualities 
of the himian faculty of cognition, urging that the range of human 
cognition, as well as the supersensuous character of the objects with 
which it is concerned, are inexplicable unless we admit the spiritual 
nature of the principle at work. Further, if real objects respond to the 
perceptions of sense, so also must a real object respond to that intellec- 
tual cognition which has for its object the ego itseli, and this proves the ' 
soul to be no mere accident of the body. Lastly, if man were merely a 
body, God should also be regarded as a corporeal being, for man has 
knowledge of God, and the corporeal can have knowledge only of the 
corporeal {De Princ., 1. 1, 7). 

18. Distinctly as Origen asserts the immaterial and spiritual nature 
of the soul, he, nevertheless, will not admit it to be possible that a 
created spiritual substance could exist without a body. This pre- 
rogative, he holds to belong exclusively to God. He, therefore, main- 
tains that all created spirits — ^human souls included — are, in their extra- 
mundane state, invested with a glorified body, and that this bodily 
adjunct is separate from them in thought only — ^not in fact. On these 
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p^nciples is based his teacliing regarding the immortality of the soul. 
He holds it for indisputable that the som is, of its nature, immortal ; 
for, being a spiritual essence, it is, in a certain sense, like God, and 
must, therefore, be immortal like Him. A further argument is found 
in the fact that there would not be a perfect manifestation of the divine 
goodness if God did not bestow His benefits on rational creatures 
throughout eternity. Lastly, man could not be said to be made to the 
image of God, if tne immortality of that image — i,e., of the Logos — ^had 
not its counterpart in man. But the soul, on quitting its earthly bod}% 
does not enter into a purely incorporeal state ; it still preserves that 
ethereal body which is essential to it, and which, during this life, is 
hidden imder the veil of the flesh (lb. II., 2, 2). 

19. It^garding the relations which subsist between soul and body, 
Origen teaches expressly that the body of flesh has life, sense, and 
movement from the soul. He cites the arguments currently used in 
support of the theory of three constituent elements in man's nature, but 
he sets forth the reasons which prove them ineffectual. As for the 
conflict between "the spirit and the flesh," which was a favourite 
argument with the supporters of that theory, he observes that " the 
flesh *' denotes merely the sensual tendencies and appetites, and that 
the conflict between " spirit and flesh '* refers merely to the antegon- 
ism between these desires and reason. Origen, indeed, distinguishes 
between vovc and ^//vx^y ^^^ ^® distinction is a distinction of relations, 
and is explained by Origen in a peculiar fashion. In the Greek language, 
the term \pvx^ is connected with the idea of cold, and Origen is of 
opinion that the spirit (vovg) becomes ^|/vxv or vital principle of the 
body, because of its having grown cold in the love of God. It is, 
therefore, the present duty of the eoul so to advance in the love of God, 
that it may divest itself of this character, and thus at length become 
the spirit again {lb. II., 8, 3). 

20. Origen holds the freedom of the will to be undeniable. The 
voice of consciousness, he says, speaks decisively on the point. Virtue 
without freedom is impossible. A being which can distinguish between 
different actions, which can approve of one and reprobate another, must 
necessarily be in a position to elect between them. Gt>od and evil are 
founded on liberty. Evil is a turning away from the fulness of true 
being to emptiness and nothingness, and is therefore ek privation; life in 
sin is a life of death. Evil has not its source in matter, it has its cause 
in the abuse of human liberty. 

21. We have, in the last place, to examine the eschatology of Origen : 
The human soul has been condemned to imprisonment in the body, 
because of its sin in a previous state. This punishment is, however, a 
saving punishment. Healed of sin, the soul is destined to return to its 
first state. This return is, in the present soon of the universe, depen- 
dent on the Redemption. Here we have the explanation of the Re- 
deemer's mission. The Logos assumed human nature, and died for us, 
in order to obtain pardon and grace from God. The soul of Christ, 
like all other souls, existed antecedently to its union with the Logos ; but 
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by the iinclianging, enduring love with which it remained faithful to 
Qod, this soul merited union with the Logos. In this sense, the union 
may be said to be the work of this soul itself. 

22. The Bedemption from sin is not efficacious for this life only, it 
extends its influence into the life to come. In that further life too, the 
punishment suffered is a saying punishment. Purified souls pass into 
glory immediately after the death ox the body ; for the others, the process 
of salyation through suffering is continued edEter death. This suffering is 
inflicted by fire, inasmuch as the consciousness of sin, and the stings of 
conscience resemble the torment caused by fire. This fire will purify the 
soul ; and, the purification accomplished, the soul sooner or later enters 
into glory. The process of the purification of souls will extend over 
many centuries, and evil will thus gradually diminish, until at last it dis- 
appears wholly, and the mercy of Gh)d reaches down to him who has 
sunk lowest — ^to Satan. Accordingly, the final restoration will extend 
to all the spirits which have fallen away from God ; to aU human souls 
and to all tne demons. The Apocatastasia will be universal (lb, I., 6, 3.) 

23. The ApocatastasLB culminates in the resurrection of the body. 
When, at length, all souls have been purified, the bodies will be raised 
from the dead, and united to the souls in a glorified state. When all 
this has been accomplished, the material world returns again to its higher 
condition ; the differences between material beings cease to exist, and 
the oriffink unity and perfection of the entire creation is re-estabUshed. 
Qod wul then be all in all. Then begins a new cosmical period, a new 
falling off takes place, and a new world appears in place of the old. 
And so the series of never-ending changes proceeds.* 

24. Origen left behind him many famons disciples, from whose ranks came the most 
remarkable ecclesiastical teachers of the third century. We may mention, as specially 
worthy of note, Gregory Thanmatarffos, and Dionysins the Great. There were not wanting 
also many able writers to oppose wnat thejr regarded as the errors of his system. To 
the number of his opponents belongs Methodius, Bishop, first of Olympus, and subsequently 
of l^i^y '^^^ suffered martyrdom, probably, under Diocletian (a.d. 290.) Methodiua 
attacked the theories of Origen regardmg the ukeness of nature in rational beinfls and the 
pre-existence of souls, as also his theory regarding the eternity of creation. Methodius 
composed two treatises {Uipl yivrir&v and Hepi dvaaraatutc), in which he puts forward his 
refutation of these theories in the form of dialogues. 

25. The specific and generic differences between things, Methodius holds, cannot be 
the consequence of the fall of the spirits ; they are, on the contrury, the original condi- 
tions of existence, beginninK with the be^inninff of the world ; the^ are wholly natural, 
and, therefore, preconceived in the divine idea of things. In his opmion, the human soul 
cannot be regarded as like in nature to the angels, for the soul is destined to be united to 
the body, whilst the angelical nature excludes the notion of a body of flesh. Man is not 

* In his treatise CofOra GeUnm, oompoaed at the request of his friend Ambrosius, 
Oriflen maintains the accord between Christianity and reason, and the demonstrability 
of tne Christian Faith. His proofs are, the fulfilment of the prophecies of the Old Testa- 
ment; the mirades daily worked on behalf of the sick and the possessed by the reading 
of the Gospel; the triumphant spread of the Gospel, and its purifj^ing effect, and the 
conspicuous purity of liie in the Christian communities in tne midst of the genend 
corruption. Origen then proceeds to establish the several dogmas by appropriate 
arguments, as in the treatise Utpl dp^if. He maintains the right of the Christian com- 
munities to establish themselves against the will of the state, in the name of the natural 
law, which is derived from Qod and superior to written law. 

17 
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80q1 alone; he ocmnBts of floul and body; both unite to oonstitate one form of 
beanly. The soul, therefore, cannot exist before the body ; it must, as the form of the body, 
be created at the moment the body is created. Man exists from the beginning, as man, 
in the same way as all other things. Origen's arguments for the eternity of creation are 
worthless. God would possess Hu entire perfection, witiiout a created world ; no neces- 
sity whatever constrained Him to create the universe. If we admitted that the bc^n- 
ning of creation in time would imply a diange in GNxl, we should also be obliged to admit 
that the same would be implied in His oeasinff to create. Whatever is created supposes 
a pre-existent cause of its being, is produced by this cause, and must, as thus produced, 
have had a beginning. 

26. It is evident that Methodius had detected the errors in the teaching of Origen ; 
nor was he deterred b^ the great reputation which Origen enjoyed from vigorously attack- 
ing, in the name of science, what he conceived to be the delects of his system. In this 
he rendered to Christian science, which was not yet established on a solid basis, a service 
which it is impossible to estimate too highly. 



MiNunus Felix, Arnobius and LACTANnus. 

§69. 

1. While the Hellenistio theologians were developing a sci^itific 
theology, chiefly with regard to the nature of Ghrist, the ecclesiastical 
writers of the West were giving special prominence to the points of 
Christian teaching which regard^ belief in Otod and the immortality 
of the soul, as well as the anthropological and ethical elements of 
Christian belief. Amongst these writers, a foremost place is occupied 
by Minutius Felix, a Roman lawyer, who lived probably towards the 
close of the second century. In his work Octavimy he describes the 
conversion of the heathen Cecilius, by Octavius, a Christian. He de- 
fends the belief in the unity of God — a truth which he finds received 
by philosophers of the greatest renown ; he condemns the polytheism 
oi popular superstition as contrary to reason and to the moral sense, 
and defends against all objectors the Christian doctrine regarding the 
mutability of the world, the immortality of the soul, and the resurrec- 
tion of the body. 

2. Cecilius maintains that, in our present uncertainty regarding all 
that transcends experience, we ought not, with vain self-confidence, to 
trust to our own judgment ; that we ought to remain true to the traditions 
that have come down to us ; that if we will play the philosopher we must 
be content to deal with human things only ; and for the rest be satisfied 
that our best knowledge is to know that we are ignorant. Against this 
scepticism Octavius protests. Our knowledge of God is not uncertain ; 
on the contrary, nothing is so evident to the human mind as the existence 
of God, if we out consider the order established in nature, and in par- 
ticular, the purposed structure of living organisms, more especially of 
the human body. There must be a Divine Being who rules and governs 
the world as well in its totality as in its various parts. The unity of 
plan in nature is proof of the unity of this God. xo this unity of Uod 
the consciousness of man spontaneously bears testimony {Si Dew dederit, 
Sfc), and it is distinctly acknowledged by almost all philosophers. 
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8. God is infinite^ omnipotent, eternal ; before the world He was a 
world to Himself — ante Mundum Sibi Ipse fuit pro Mundo — ^He alone lias 
adequate knowledge of Himself ; He is beyond the comprehension of 
oar understanding. The gods of the popmar superstition are deified 
kings or discoverers. Impure demons also are worshipped as gods. The 
true God is not in one place or another, He is omnipresent. The world 
passes ; man is immortal. The immor1»lity of the soul is only half the 
truth, the bodyalaowiU rise again, and everything in nature wiU be 
renewed. It is just that Christians should enjoy a better fate in 
the future life than the pagans; for ignorance of GKkL is in itself 
culpable, and knowledge oi God is a claim on forgiveness. Moreover, 
the lives of the Christians are morally much better than those of the 
pagans. The sufferings of the Christians serve to test and preserve 
them in their conflict with hostile powers. They are fully justified in 
abstaining from worldly pleasures, lor these are dangerous in their effect 
upon the moral and religious character. The doctrine of Divine Pre- 
destination does not conflict with the justice of God ; Gt)d foresees the 
dispositions of men, and determines their lot according to this foreknow- 
ledge. Fate is nothing more than the decree of God. 

4. The lines of discussion traced by Minutius Felix were followed 
by Amobius in his treatise Adveraus Grentea, published soon after a.d. 
300. Amobius, while a pagan, had been a stubborn opponent of 
Christianity, and, in his profession of teacher of rhetoric, had ample op- 

SDrtunity of expressing this hostility. After his conversion to the 
hristian Faith, the Biiuiop of Sicca required him to publish a treatise 
in defence of Christianity, as proof of the genuineness of his conversion. 
In compliance with this requirement, he published the treatise Adversus 
Oentes, In this work, he follows Minutius in his attack upon polythe- 
ism, but treats the question with greater fulness of detail. The popular 
superstition he reprobates as absurd and inmioral, and defends the 
doctrine of one eternal God. He summarily rejects the allegorical 
significance attributed to the myths of polytheism. Doubt as to the 
existence of God he does not regard as deserving of serious refutation ; 
for belief in Gh)d is inborn in every man ; nay, the very beasts and 
plants, if they could only speak, would proclaim God to be the ruler of 
the universe. God is infinite and eternal — ^the place and space in which 
all things are. 

5. Amobius proves the Divinity of Christ chiefly from the change 
wrought by Chnst in the opinions and manners of mankind, and from 
His miracles. On the last argument he lays the chief weight. The 
philosophers, he says, in whom the pagans put their tmst, were, for the 
most part, men of pure lives and were versed in science, but they could 
not, like Christ, work a nuracle. Wherefore we must hold Christ in 
higher esteem than the philosophers, and set Him above them all. As 
to the human soul — ^Arnobius assigns it a condition of being intermediate 
between the divine and material, and on this ground controverts the 
Platonic view that the soul is, of its nature, immortal. The immortality 
of the soul, he holds, is not a consequence of the nature of the soul, but 
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is a gracious gift of God. This, howeyer, should not make men doubt 
of the soul's immortality ; for, if the soul were mortal, it would not 
only be a great error, but also a great folly, to control passion, since no 
reward in a future life would await so difficult a struggle. But the 
existence of the soul before the body is not to be admitted. The Platonic 
argument founded on our recollection of things is futile ; the correct 
answers which we return to questions regarding geometrical figures 
are not derived from knowledge previously acquired, but from present 
consideration imder the ^dance of skilful questioning. 

6. About the same tmie as AmobiuB, lived and laboured the Bhe- 
torician, Lactantius. 

Laotantius was appointed teacher of Rhetorio, at Nioomedia, by the Emperor 
Diocletian. He became a Christian, probably about A.D. 903, and forthwith undertook 
the scientific defence of Christianity against his former associates. This defence he con- 
ducted by positive exposition of doctrine, as well as by refutation of objections. He 
endeavoured to render the truth of Christianity intelligible to his adversaries by setting 
forth the philosophical reasons which justified the Christian teaching. At a later period 
he became tutor to Crispus, son of the Emj^ror Constantine. He died about a.d. 325. 
His principal work is the Inatitutionea IhviruBf in which he maintains the right of 
Christianity to recognition as a religious system, and, at the same time, gives an exposi- 
tion of many points of Christian doctrine. He also published a compendium of the Inkiiu- 
lion^ under the title Epitome Diviriarum InUitutionum, ad Pentadium Fratrtm. We have 
also from his pen : Liber dt Opifieio Ddt ad DemeManum ; Liber de Ira Dei; Dt MortUnts Per- 
secutorum ; FragmtiiUa et Cormtfkt. In these writings he unites to a pleasing manner of 
presenting his subject a purity of style worthy of Cicero, and a toleraoly comprehensive 
and exact knowledge of bis suoject. It must, however, be iJlowed that at times his clear 
and graceful exposition is not accompanied by thoronglmess of treatment and depth of 
thought. 

7. To refute polytheism and demonstrate the unity of Gt)d, is a 
primary task with Lactantius. That there is a God who ndes the world 
with foreknowledge and controlling power cannot be denied in yiew of 
the marvellous order which reigns on all sides of the uniyerse. It is 
equally evident that this God is one. For unity is clearly deducible 
fn>m tiie notion of God as an infinitely perfect being. Ii there were 
several gods, there would be a division of perfections, and so no one 
of them would be God any longer. Moreover, the one plan of order 
established in the world supposes one ordaining power and one pro- 
vidence. If there were several gods, a conflict of wills would be pos- 
sible, and contentions between them would follow, which must disturb 
the general order. As one spirit rules the. body of man, so one God 
rules the world. Polytheism nas its origin oiaiy in aberrations of the 
human mind; in their misfortunes men c^ instinetively on the one Gtxi, 
it is only when fortunate and happy that they turn to gods and to 
idols. 

8. The world has been created by God. If matter were eternal it would 
be unchangeable, and the formation of the world would be, by the fact, 
impossible. The human soul is a luminous or fiery essence, so delicate 
ana subtle that it escapes not merely the eye of the body, but even the 
glance of the mind. It is not propagated by procreation, each soul is 
created immediately by God. In the soul, we must distinguish between 
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the animiM (mens) by which we think, and the aninia by which we live. 
It is only in a relative sense, however, that the one can be said to be 
different from the other. Keason has its seat in the head, it is this 
faculty which perceives by means of the senses ; the senses may be said 
to, be the windows through which it beholds the external world. The 
body has life from the soul, and from the soul only. 

9. The highest good attainable by man must be of such a kind that 
it is not shared with other living things, and that it is adapted not to 
the body but to the nobler element in human nature. It must also be 
of a kind which is incapable of increase or diminution ; otherwise it 
would not be the highest good. This character of the good in question 
requires that it shoidd be etemaL It follows that the highest ffood 
cannot be sensual pleasure, for this the beasts also enjoy ; nor can it be 
virtue, for virtue requires a courageous endurance of the sufferings and 
burdens of this life, and sometimes even demands the sacrifice of life 
itself — all which is incompatible with tlie notion of supreme happiness. 
The highest good cannot, therefore, be anything of the mere temporal 
order ; it awaits us in a future life — it is nothing else than immortality, 
that is, a life of eternal happiness in God. 

10. This being so, the supreme good is attainable only through the 
knowledge and worship of God, that is, through religion. Beligion, not 
philosophy, leads to happiness. Man differs from tiae beasts essentially 
m this that he is an animal religiomm. This is his chief excellence. 
Furthermore, without reHgion there is no virtue. If there is no im- 
mortality, that is to say, no future life, in which reward and punishment 
are bestowed on the deeds of this life, virtue has no longer any meaning. 
Since virtue, then, is a thing worth striving for, only in the hypothecs 
of a future immortality, it is evident there can be no true virtue without 
religion. Religion is the mother, the soul of all virtues. But virtue 
must be united to religion, if religion is to lead man to the goal of life. 
Religion and virtue are the pamway to the sovereign good. Virtue 
does not consist in an entire suppression of the passions {waOti), such a 
course would be unnatural, and only a fool would enter upon it ; nor 
does virtue consist in the weakening of the passions, it is rather to be 
found in a right use of the 9ra0i7, i,e., in directing them to the attain- 
ment of the supreme good. 

11. Lactantius having asserted that the sovereign good of man is. 
immortality, it might have been expected that he would have demon- 
strated scientifically the immortality of the soul, and proofs to this effect 
are not wanting in his works ; but he holds, like Arnobius, that this immor- 
tality does not result from the nature of the soul, but is to be accounted 
for by the conserving power of God. This being premised, he infers the 
immortality of the soul from its capacity to know and love God and from 
its natural destination to these acts. God, the object of its knowledge 
and love, is eternal ; it follows that the soul which is created to know 
and love Him must also be eternal, i.e., immortal. An analogous argu- 
ment may be drawn from the notion of virtue : virtue being, in its essence, 
enduring and eternal, it follows that the soid, which is capable of virtue. 
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must share in these attributes. Finally, the immortality of the soul may 
be demonstrated from its Divine origin, and from this, further, that it& 
works, in contrast with those of the body, are destined to endure 
eternally. 

12. Into his teaching regarding the resurrection of the body Lac- 
tantius introduces the fantastic notions of the Ohiliasts. The souls of 
men, after death, are retained together in one place, till the resurrec- 
tion. The resurrection of all the dead does not take place at once. The 
resurrection of the just takes place first, after which follows the reign 
of a thousand years. Then comes the second resurrection — that of the 
just and the unjust, and, after this, the Last Judgment. 



Patristic Philosophy of the Post-Nicene Period. 

General Bemarks. 

1. The Council of Nicaea (a.d. 326) forms one of the most re- 
markable eyents in the history of the Christian Church. At the 
moment when the Church, after long and sanguinary persecu- 
tion, had at length obtained liberty, a heresy, springmg from within 
the body of the Church itself, denying the fundamental truths of 
Christianity — the Divinity of Christ, and the Incarnation of Gk>d 
— ^threatened to destroy that Church which the rude methods of the 
persecutors had not been able to shake. This heresy was known a& 
Arianism. It had already worked great confusion in Christendom when 
the bishops of the Church met at fTicsDa, and in a solemn confession of 
faith proclaimed the divinity of the Logos, and His oneness in sub- 
stance with the Father. This definition of the Church's faith stayed 
the progress of the heresy, and though the controversy with the Aiians 
was not at an end, this solemn declaration formed a bulwark against 
which heresy was destined to expend itself in vain. 

2. The Council of Nica)a formed a turning-point for Christian philo- 
sophy, as well as for the history of the Christian Church. The dogmatic 
definition of this unity in substance of the Son and the Father, became 
a centre of truth, from which the defenders of Christianity proceeded in 
giving scientific development to the dogmas of Faith. The freedom 
secured to the Church, under Constantme, contributed not a little ixy 
an enlarged activity of thought, and increased, in considerable measure, 
the fruitfulness of scientific investigation. In this wise. Christian 
philosophy attained a remarkable development in the Post-Nicene period^ 
and produced results which were destmed to influence profoundly the 
course of thought in the ages that followed. What had been begun 
in the period preceding was now progressively developed. Still main- 
taining its conflict with heresy, Clmstian philosophy was growing into 
a structure which coidd defy attack. 

3. In the Patristic philosophy of this period, we have to notice two 
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distmct currents of thought. The one is represented by the Ghreek, the 
other by the Latin, Fathers. In the speculative opinions of the f ormery 
the influence of Origen, and eyen of the Neo-Flatonists, is much more 
marked than in those of the latter. The Platonic philosophy was, indeed, 
the philosophy which the Latin Fathers pressed into the service of 
Christian speculationy but the distinctively T^eo-Platonic views, and the 
allied opinions of Oriffen, find no f avoiur with, them, whereas these views 
occupy a foremost place in the speculations of many of the Greek 
Fathers. In both alike, orthodoxy of Faith is a guiding principle, but 
the philosophic differences we have noticed are so evident m their works 
that they cannot fail to force themselves on the attentive student. 

4. In our exposition we will treat first of the Greek, and then of the 
Latin, Fathers and ecclesiastical writers. 



Greek Fathers akd Ecclesiastical Writers. 
Athanasius, Basil the Great, and Gregory of Nazianzus. 

§ 70. 

1. It does not fall within the scope of our undertaking to trace in 
detail the chequered life of Athanasius, on whom posterity has rightfidly 
bestowed the title of " Great." This task belongs to the writer of ec- 
clesiastical history. Athanasius was bom between a.d. 296 and a.d. 298, 
in the neighbourhood of Alexandria. He assisted, with his bishop 
Alexander, at the Council of Nicaea, and on the death of that prelate 
succeeded to his See, a.d. 326. At this point began the long struggle of 
his life. He stands in the midst of the fierce conflict which the Arian 
heresy had roused, like a rock in the midst of the sea, and the genius 
as well as the imshaken firmness with which he upheld the fundamental 
dogma of Christianity have made his name imperisnable through all time. 
He was expelled four times from his See, by violence and calumny ; but 
his courage could not be shaken, and he was at length permitted to end 
his days in comparative peace. He died a.d. 373. 

2. The writings of Athanauus are, for the most part, devoted to the proof and explan- 
ation of the dogma of Christ's Divinity, and His Unity in Substance with the Father. 
They belong, therefore, rather to the history of docpnas, than to the histoiy of philosophy. 
Two only of his treatises have special interest for we philosopher, the work Contra OetUea^ 
an apology for Christianity a^;amst the pagans, and the work De Incamaiione Verbi, in 
which Awanasios set forth his peyohologi<»d theories. It will be enongh to notice these 
two works. 

3. Athanasius, in his work Contra Oentea, begins, like other Apologists, 
with a demonstration of the unity of God. He appeals to the universal 
order and harmony which prevail in the universe, and argues that this 
order, being one in itself, proves the ordaining intelligence to be one. 
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From the organic unity which binds the members of the body together 
we argue the existence of one soul, the principle of this unity ; so from the 
unity of the world our reason is forced to infer the existence of one GhxL 
There can be but one God. A plurality of gods are not gods at all. 
Polytheiam is Atheism. 

4. This proof seems to Athanasius so eyident, that he holds it must 
compel the reason even of the pagan who is the slaye of sensual passion. 
But it is only sensual men who need the aid of such proofs as this; the man. 
whose soul is lifted aboYe the desires of sense and the sensuous pictures 
of imagination which they proYoke, and whose heart is purified from sin 
and from all attachment to sin, has no need of such arguments. He can 
see within himseU, as in an image, the Logos, and, throu^ the Log09, the 
Father ; for man is created to the image of God. To know the one 
Gt>d we need only know ourselyes, need only know otir own soul. This 
explains why the denial of Gbd is followed by the denial of the soul, 
and conYcrsely. The pagans denied the one God, and they also denied 
the existence of a soul. 

5. This one God is infinitely perfect, and cannot be comprehended by 
human thought. He is incomprehensible and inscrutable. We can 
obtain an imperfect knowledge of Him from His works. Creation giyes 
a knowledge of the Logos, through whom God has made the world ; and 
through the Logos — me channel of rcYelation, we haYe knowledge of 
the Father. But from the works of God we know what God is not, 
rather than what He is. He is incorporeal, immutable, all-sufficient. 
He is the Good, and more than the Good. He transcends being itself. 
It is supreme folly to identify Him with the created world, or with any 

Sirt of it. The gods of the heathens are phantoms conjured up by the 
seased imaginations of men. 

6. The soul of man is a spiritual substance, essentially distinct from 
the body. The irrational beast concerns itself only with things present 
to its senses, and has neither the power to pass beyond these, nor eyen 
to render an account to itself of that which it perceiYcs. But man's 
thought not only reaches to things other than those present to his senses, 
but furthermore judges of the uiings presented to sense, and decides 
that one object is to be preferred to another. There must, therefore, 
exist in him some higher principle to which belong the functions thus 
distinguished from the functions of sense. Again, man's faculty of 
thought can rise to a sphere which transcends all experiences. He can 
contemplate and can loye things perishable and mortal, but he can under- 
stand and loYe the imperishable and the immortal as well. How could 
this be, if he had not in himself some element of being which does not 
pass and is not doomed to die? 

7. Again, it is a law of the senses that, when they are directed to their 
proper object, and this object is within their reach, they cannot cease to 
act upon the object in question. This being so, how shall we explain 
the phenomenon that man not unfrequently diYcrts his senses from the 
proper object and forbids them to enjoy it, unless we assume that there 
exists in him some principle of action dmerent from the body, and hold- 
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ing control over the senses P It is only because he is possessed of a spirit* 
iial soul that man becomes capable of receiving the law which commands 
good and forbids evil. Suppose him deprived of this spiritual soul, and 
he can no more distinguish good from evil, and elect between both, than 
can the beast. 

8. The human will is free, and this freedom is the root of the good and 
the evil in man. Evil is not a positive entity ; it is merely a privation. 
Man is bound to use his liberty to know and love God : this is goodness ; 
should he turn from Ood and to the things of sense, this want of the 
knowledge and love of Ood is evil. For this he is responsible to Ood, for 
he has not been overborne by any external force, but has deliberately 
incurred the gmlt himself. 

9. With Athanasius are connected two remarkable men, who, from 
their early youth, were bound together by the closest ties of friendship, 
Basil the Great, and Gregory of Nazianzus. Basil was bom in Gaesarea of 
Cappadocia, about a.d. 330, he received his education first at Constanti- 
nople and then at Athens, and subsequently became Archbishop of 
CsBsarea, where he was a foremost champion of the Church in her 
struggle with Arianism (379). Gregory, on the other hand, was bom 
at I^ianzus, in the soutn-west of Cappadocia, about the same year, a.d. 
330. He too received his education at Athens ; while here he formed the 
acquaintance of Basil, and a friendship was cemented which united 
them closely for the remainder of their lives. Gregory became, at a 
later period, Bishop of Constantinodie, and in this capacity laboured 
strenuously in the cause of Faith. The intrigues of the Arians ulti- 
mately forced him to resign his See, and he thereupon withdrew into 
retirement (390). 

• 

10. To the works of both these writers the remark made with reference to Athanasixis 
wiU apply. The defence of the dogma of the Trinity and a fuller study of its signifi- 
cance was their chief task, though they sometimes discussed other theological themes. 
Both held Origen in profound veneration. Of Basil's writines the most important for the 
history of philosophy are the jETeaxsmeron, his Homilies, and the treatise Contra Eunomiwrn, 
Qtxe^YS ^^^ <^ orator ; his so-called theological discourses are amongst the best examples 
of oratory that have come to us from the age in which he lived.. 

11. The contest with Eunomius in which these two Fathers (as well 
as Ghregory of Nyssa) engaged, is particularly worthy of notice. Eunomius, 
with Aetius, belonged to the sect known as Anomians — a sect which dis- 
sented from the more extreme forms of Arianism. To maintain the 
fundamental Arian doctrine, and to combat the unity of essence {buoovala) 
in the Trinity, Eunomius, with Aetius, maintained two singular pro- 
positions with regard to our knowledge of God : 

(a) In the first place he rejected wholly the notion of a knowledge of God derived 
from created thingjs, t.e., through the Lc^os. He held the Logos to be a mere creature, 
and he could not, in consequence, aUow the world, which the Logos had created, to be a 
revelation of God, or a means of attaining knowledge of Him. Accordingly he assumed 
our knowledge of God to be direct and immediate, and asserted that to know God we 
have no needTof created things or other medimn. Pursuing this idea, he maintained that 
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this immediate knowledge of Qod is an exhauBtive knowledge, and he oonaeqnenUy 
denied that God is incomprehensible. He knew God, he asserted, as well as he knew 
himself, or even better. 

(6) Bat this was not all. He further held that between the attributes we assign in 
thouffht to God there is no difference whatever — ^not even a difference icar* iirivoiav (vir- 
tual distinction). The assumption that the Divine Being is known directly and imme- 
diately in all His fulness led hmi losically to the conclusion that no distinction is admissible 
between the essential attributes of God. If we admit the simplicity of the Divine Beings 
we are forced to admit that all the names applied to Ood are alike in significance, that 
they all designate directly and immediately the Divine Being in His completeness. Nor 
can it be asserted that God's attributes are distinguishable KaT* iirivoiav. For what is 
merely notional {kot* iircvouzv) has no existence except in terms or words, and vanishes 
with the utterance of the words. Our language is true only when it responds to existent 
objects. When one and the same object is designated by several names, either these names 
have no difference of meanincN or the differences exist in the object as well as in the names. 
The latter alternative is inaomissible with reference to God, because of His absolute sim- 
plicity of being ; the former only can be allowed : that is to say, all names applied to the 
attributes of God are of equal significance ; between these attributes no differences 
exist 

12. The orthodox teachers strenuously combated these opinions. 
Basil and the two Gxegoiies insisted strongly on the principle that the 
Divine Being exceeds our comprehension, and that we have not an im- 
mediate knowledge of God, but know Him only from E[is works. Thi» 
contention involved the denial of the other assertion that between the 
terms applied to God, i.e., between the Divine attributes, no distinction is 
allowable. "In point of fact," says Basil, (Cont. Eunom. 1. 2.) " if what 
Eunomius asserts were true, it would follow that we might at will substi- 
tute one of the Divine Names for another, just as we name the same 
apostle Peter or Cephas or Simon indifierently. Thus if I were asked 
what I mean by Supreme Judge I might answer, tlie Increated, and if 
asked what is signified by the term Justice, I might answer, Incorporeal 
Being. This is evidently absurd." 

13. We must, therefore, allow a distinction of meaning (at least 
Kariirivoiav) between the terms we apply to God. If it is true that we 
have not an immediate knowledge of God, nor comprehend Him in all 
the infinitude of His Being, but only obtain a practical knowledge of 
Him from his works, it must follow that we contemplate the being of 
God from various points of view, according to the various ways in which 
He reveals Himself in created things. Ajad this being so, there must 
thence result different concepts by which we represent God to ourselves, 
and different names by which we designate Him ; and these different con- 
cepts and different names, because of the distinction thus established 
between them, must not be exchanged with one another. We might 
assert as much as this with reference to objects of the least importance ; 
for example, we conceive differently the grain of com as product of a 
vegetable growth, and as seed, and affain as an article of lood, and we 
apply different names to it accordingly. No one will, however, contend 
that these concepts and these names express one and the same thing, 
though they are applied to one and the same object. 

14. The absolute oneness of the Divine Being is not denied or even 
imperilled by this doctrine. Light, Vine, Way, Life, Shepherd, etc., do 
not signify the same thing, and yet one and the same Christ is designated 
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by all these terms. "The Divine Nature/' says Basil, ((7. Eunom. 1. 12.) 
" is one, simple, formally indiyisible {jiovohoIiq), and without constituent 
parts ; but the human mind, attached to the earth and enclosed within 
an earthly body, being unable to attain the dear conception after which 
it strives, must represent to itself the InefEable Being p^tially, and under 
various forms in a multiplicity of concepts ; it cannot succeed in com- 
prehending in one conception the object of its thought." " They think 
unworthily of the Divine Being," says Gregory of ifazianzus [Or. 45, ad 
JSvagr,), '< who hold that, as the names applied to God are many, so the 
things signified by these names are manifold also. We know that the 
Being signified is absolutely indivisible, absolutely simple, though, for 
our advantage He submits Himself to a certain division in our thoughts.'' 
Cfr. Kleutgen, Philosophie der Vorzeit. Vol. I., p. 309. 



Gregory of Nyssa, Synesius, ani> Nemesius. 

§71. 

1. Gregory of Nyssa is the third member of that remarkable group 
— ^' the three great Cappadocians " (Basil, Gregory of Nazianzus, and 
Gregory of Nvssa). He deserves from us a notice apart, because his 
place in the history of philosophy is much more important than that of 
the other two, whose renown was achieved principally in the field of 
theology and rhetoric. His philosophy is characterised by a strong 
leaning to the views of Origen and the Neo-Platonists, a tendency 
which led him to introduce into his writings many opinions which do 
not merit unqualified approval. It has, no doubt, been contended by 
many critics, that Gregory's writings have been largely interpolated by 
the Origenists ; but many opinions derived from Origen are so closely 
identified with his whole line of thought that their introduction cannot 
be accounted for by any theory of interpolation. 

2. Gregory of Njrssa, bom a.d. 331| was a younger brother of St. Basil. At the doee 
of his school career he adopted the teachiDg of rhetoric as a profession. Later on, he 
became Bishop of Nyssa. He was one of the ablest supporters of the Church against 
Arianism, and maintained strenuously the struggle for the Faith during the lifetime of his 
brother Basil, and more strenuously still after ms death. It was his endeavour to prove 
by philosophic arguments, to believers and unbelievers alike, the truth of the Christian 
religion and its divine origin, and then to make it acceptable to all. He took a prominent 
part in the Council of Constantinonle (a.d. 381). He died a.d. 394. 

3. The writincB of Gregoiy of l^yssa are very numerous. We shall mention onl^ those 
that are of speciiu interest to the philosopher. To this class belong : (a) The Dialogue 
De Anima et ejvs lUmrrectione : (o) the treatise Contra Evnomium ; (c) the Heosameron ; 
(jd) De Homims Opi/icio ; (e) the Oratio CcOeehetica (Xuyoc Karrixnrucoa) ; (/) J)$ eo, quid 
9ii Ad imaginem tt Bmiliiudinem Dei ; {g) De Aruma ; (A) De tw qui prcemature abripiwUur ; 
(f ) De Mcrtuia ; {h) Contra FcUum ; [t) In dictum Apoitolif Tv»c etiam ipse FiUue tubji- 
cietuTf etc,; (m) De vitaMosie; (n) In Christi Befurrectionem ; (o) In verba^ Fa>ciamus 
hominemt etc. ; Oratt., etc. 
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4. Like Basil, Gregory of Nyssa controverts at every point the preten- 
sions of the AnomianSy who claimed to have comprehensive know- 
ledfi;e of the being of God. He caUs constant attention to the 
limits imposed on human knowledge. It is certain that sensible objects 
exist : it is equally certain that we have not an exhaustive knowledge 
of their being. Nay, we do not even possess perfect knowled^ of our 
own being ; we cannot, for example, understand fully the mode in which 
our sold ]S imitedwith our body. How much farther are we from posses- 
sinff a comprehensive knowledge of Gk>d ! The incomprehensibility of 
God is a point which must be unequivocally maintained. 

5. 'While thus restricting the compass of human knowledge within 
due limits, GTefi;ory is far from denying to man all power of attaining 
truth. He holds, on the contrary, that man's knowledge is his highest 
privilege — ^that gift in which the lofty nature of man's soul and its re- 
semblance to GcmI is made manifest. He dwells at length on the proofs 
which establish the existence and unity of God. The leading proof for 
God's existence appears to him to be the skilful and wise disposition of 
things in the universe ; his proof for the unity of God is founded on the 
** Supreme perfection of God in power, eoomiess, wisdom, eternity and 
every other attribute — a perfection which vanishes if we suppose the 
Divinity divided among a plurality of gods." 

6. But in combating the polytheism of the heathens we must not 
be betrayed into the abstract monotheism of the Jews. Christianity holds 
an intermediate position between these two extremes, teaching as it does 
the triple personality of God. " God possesses a Logos," says Gregory. 
" He cannot be without reason. This jLogos cannot be a mere attribute 
of God ; it must form a second Person in Qod. God is infinitely perfect, 
His Logos must be infinitely more perfect than the logos in man. It 
cannot, as in man, be something limited, nor can it, like speech in man, 
possess only transient existence ; it must be an eternal and living Hypos- 
tasis (Person), endowed with the same power and the same will as the 
Father.'* We may reason in like manner with regard to the Holy Ghost. 
Instituting a comparison with the breath we draw — which, however, is 
merely a current of air, an object quite different from ourselves — Greffory 
endeavours to prove the identity of substance between the Holv Ghost 
and God. In this way he establishes his contention that Christianity 
occupies an intermediate position between Judaism and paganism — ^hold- 
ing with the Jews as to the unity of nature, holding with the pagans as 
to the plurality of persons. The question why the three Divine Persons 
are not three Gods, is answered by the statement that these three are not 
individuals of one species, but different Hypostases of one and the same 
Divine Essence. 

7. Creation is a work of Divine power, wisdom and love. The world 
was created by the Divine Logos, not from necessity, but from an excess 
of love. God wished to share the riches of the Divinity with other beings. 
Participation in these riches only rational beings are capable of ; it follows 
that the whole visible world is destined for the service of man. For 
man's sake the world was created — to enable man to know God through 
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the work of creation, and, ultimately, to share in God's eternal happi- 
ness. 

8. The question here arises : how composite, changeable, in a word, 
corporeal b^ngs could be produced by a Being who is Himself absolutely 
simple, incorporeal, and immutable P We may not be ajble to say how 
all this has been effected, but we can giye a sufficient answer to the 
question proposed if we consider the nature of the body. The body is 
composed of constituent elements which, considered in themselves, are 
purely of the ideal order, mere potencies, such as quaUty, quantity, 
figfure, size, colour, etc. U, in thought, we abstract these elements from 
the body, nothing whatever remains. The body is, therefore, constituted 
by the combination of these qualities which, in themselves, are incor- 
poreal. Fundamentally, therefore, and considered in its elements, it is 
something incorporeal. If this is so, the problem is solved ; it becomes 
intelligible that the body, being in its essence somethinff incorporeal, 
can have been created by an incorporeal being. This ez^anation, it is 
evident, rests wholly on notions derived from Origen and the Neo- 
Flatonists. 

9. Gregory holds the soul of man to be an incorporeal, spiritual 
essence. In proof of this he appeals to the function of intelligence, to 
the faculty of speech, to the erect posture of the human body, to the 
conformation of the bodilv orjO^ans, especially of the hand which is clearly 
destined to serve the needs of a rational being, and lastiy to the fact 
that the soul does not subsist by material food, that it feeds on what is 
inoorporeal— on ideal truth. If the soul were a composite being there 
woula exist some principle of unity within it. And were this principle 
composite, a further principle of union would have to be supposed, and 
the hypothesis before made would have to be repeated. The process can- 
not be prolonged into infinity, and we must, therefore, idtimately arrive 
at a principle which is simple and immaterial 

10. There is but one soul in man. Man consists of bodv and soul. 
Ghreffory knows nothing of a third constituent element. The body has 
life from the soul, and from the soul only ; the soul is its principle of 
vitality, and this one soul possesses at once the vegetative, sensitive, and 
intellectual powers. As regards the vegetative and sensitive faculties, 
the soul is dependent upon the bod}r, said can exercise these faculties 
only in and throi^h the Dody ; in its intellectual functions it is superior 
to the body, and is unaided by corporeal organs. Man is tiius the Jifto- 
rocoim — he represents in himself the being of inanimate things, the life 
of plants, the sensitive nature of animals, and the intelligence of the 
angals. Furthermore, he is created to the image of Gk>d, inasmuch as 
the unbegotten Psyche gives birth to the votpog XdyoQ, and the vovc 
issues from both. We cannot fully comprehend the mode of union 
between soul and body, but this at least is certain that the soul is sub* 
stantially present in every portion of the body. The body is the mirror 
of the soul, and the soul b^g the minor of God, the body is the mir- 
ror of this mirror. 

11. It is not by mere chance that the soul is united to the body ; it 
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is of its nature destined to this union. The doctrine of the pre-exist- 
ence of souls is, therefore, absurd. A further argument for this view 
appears in this, that the hypothesis of pre-existence makes sin the sole 
explanation of man's origin — an explanation which is not only absurd in 
itself, but, furthermore) ixutkes it impossible that man should be delivered 
from sin, for it makes sin the very condition of his existence. The soul 
came into existence with the body ; living things generate only living 
things : it follows that the human embryo must be animated from the 
beginning. The origin of the soul must not, however, be accounted for 
by generation, the soul is created immediately by God. 

12. Gregory maintains the freedom of the human will. Beason es- 
sentially implies liberty, for the power to distinguish good from evil 
would be meaningless unless the will could elect between the good and 
the evil. Moreover, without liberty, all virtue, foresight, merit and cidpa* 
bility would be impossible. In nberty we have, therefore, the source 
of eviL The body is not evil in itself, and is not the cause of evil ; for 
it is God's creation. Evil is not a positive entity. It is the absence of 
ffood, the deflection of the will from the good which is positive being — 
Uiat which ought to exist. 

13. Up to this point Greflpory*s {>sychological views are above re- 
proach. But other opinions follow which cannot receive the same com- 
mendation. Gregory distinguishes between the true nature of man, and 
other elements which may be regarded as a superadditum. The true being 
of man consists in his reason, which is created like to God ; what is ir- 
rational in man, f?.^., the material body with its sexual differences, and 
the faculties of sense, are extraneous to the reason or true nature of 
man, an adjunct of it, somethinfi; superadded to it. Ghregory compares 
the irrational faculties, with their appetites, tendencies and passions 
to ulcers which have fastened on the original nature of man, and which 
are, therefore, opposed to reason. In accordance with these notions he 
interprets the double narrative of the creation of man which we find in 
Genesis. He holds that the "man created after the image and likeness of 
God " is the true man, the ideal man whose being is reason ; whereas 
the '' Adam " whom God formed from the earth, and into whom he 
breathed the soid, is the man of our experience, the man who is burdened 
with a material body and unreasoning faculties. But the question im- 
m^iately presents itself : Why is the true nature of man burdened with 
these additions ? This question Gregory answers as follows : — 

14. The first man was placed by God in a state resembling that of 
the angels. His nature was pure and was not disfigured by union 
with elements extraneous to itself. He had not a material body, nor 
was there in him any mark of sexual difference ; he was free from un- 
reasoning passions, not subject to suffering and death. In a word he 
was the perfect, the ideal man. If he had not sinned he would have 
continued to live in this state. Mankind would not have been propagated 
by the sexual reproduction of individuals, the existence of inoividual 
men would have oeen effected as the angelio nature is multiplied ; they 
would have been produced at once as a large but numerically definite 
midtitude of individuals. 
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15. But as Gh>d foresaw that man would sin, He invested the purer 
nature of man with a body of flesh. This was a new act on the part of 
the Creator, distinct from that act by which He created (the ideal) man 
after His unage and likeness, and therefore it is related apart in the sacred 
narrative, ^e origin of man, as we now know him, is to be traced to sin, 
inasmuch as man's sin was foreseen by God, and God's action was deter- 
mined in accordance with the prevision. In consequence of his descent 
to the level of the beast, man assumed the peculiarities of the brute. 
Unreasoning appetites and passions asserted tkemselves in him ; he be- 
came subject to pain and death, and the human species became sexually 
difierentiated. Human nature coidd no longer be multiplied in indivi- 
duals after the manner of the angels, its increase woidd have to be accom- 
plished by carnal procreation, and would, in consequence, be effected 
sttocessively in time. The story of man's fall, as narrated in Scripture, 
is, according to Gregory, an allegory in which all this is signified. The 
tree of the knowledge of good and evil is sensuality, under the 
influence of which evu appears as good to the unreasoning appetites ; 
the skins with which God clothed the first man after the fall are nothing 
•else than the body of flesh ; and so of the rest. 

16. But though the material body with which man is invested and the 
unreasoning appetiteisi that prevail in it are the consequence of sin, they, 
nevertheless, are not an unmixed evil for man. In God's design they 
are given as a means to moral perfection — to virtue. The appetites of 
«ense are not wicked in themselves, they become wicked only by the im- 
proper use made of them by the will. If reason asserts its authority 
over them, if it does not permit them unwarranted excesses, but uses 
them for purposes of good, they become the means and instruments of 
Ttrtue. And such, in the plan of <3^od, they should be. The grace of the 
Bedeemer, is, however, necessary to enable man to carry out Gtod*a de* 
sign in this respect. This leads us to Gregory's doctrine on the subject 
of Redemption: 

17. It was intended that man should return to his original condition, 
and affain attain supreme happiness in God. To make Sus possible for 
him, tne Iiogos came down to earth, assumed human nature, and accom* 
plished the work of redemption. He undertook to deliver man from the do- 
nion of Satan, and to lead him back to God. But it was not by putting 
forth His power that the Bedeemer set Himself to conquer Satan. By 
atoning for the sin of man. He would acquire a right over man, a right 
which would abrogate the power which Satan had acquired over man in 
oonsequence of his sin. For this purpose He gave His life as a ransom 
for us. By taking upon BSmself human nature, and shrouding therein 
His Godhead, He outwitted Satan, for Satan was thus led to mcite his 
followers to bring about the Bedeemer's death, and in this way co-operated 
in efEeoting the saving atonement. 

18. That man may participate in the Bedemption, he must, as a 
primary requirement, possess the grace that admits him to its benefits. 
When he has been sanctified by Faith and the Sacraments, it is then his 
duty to renounce the lusts of fleih, and to live for virtue. Christ has 
orushed the head of the serpent, but He has left the tail, that we may be 
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confirmed in goodness by the straggle against passion. Man in liia 
creation, was made the image of Gra ; it ues within his own power to 
make the likeness perfect ; to do this is the essential task set him in 
life. He will attain this end if he strives at all times, and according ta 
the measure of his powers, to imitate Christ, the ideal and perfect model 
of Christian life. 

19. Qre^ry's teaching closes in his eschatolo^ : Christ havings 
risen from me dead, and entered into glory, has m His own person 
restored human nature to that original ideal condition from which it fell 
through sin. But that nature, as individualised in the midtitude of 
men, has not yet been restored to its primal state. Nor can it be thus- 
restored till the number of the human race is numericallv complete. 
Ultimately this race must attain numerical completeness — ^tnis the law 
of human nature demands, for the number of individuals in whom 
this nature must attain actual existence is definitely fixed. It is only,, 
when, by the process of carnal procreation, man's nature has attained 
existence in all the individuals who are destined to possess it, that it can 
return thus individuaUsed to its formal condition. When this has been 
accomplished, the Apocatastaais (Bestoration) will be imiversal, and will 
embrace all human creatures without exception. 

20. It follows that the punishment innicted on the wicked in the life 
to oome, will be merely purificatory. After death they are subjected ta 
the pain of fire, in the measure deserved by their misdeeds. This fire- 
will gradually consume what is carnal and sinful in the souls of the 
wicked, at their departure out of this life, so that after a longer or 
shorter period of punishment these souls will be thoroughly purified, and 
delivered from everything that offends reason or partekes of sin. The 
cleansing pain to wnich the wicked are subjected in the life to come 
may be compared to the purifying of gold by fire. Fire separates the 
dross from the gold and restores the metal to itis pure state : oi like effect 
will be the process which the souls of the wicked are destined to- 
undergo. 

21 • When the human race has finally reached numerical completeness,, 
the Besurrection will follow. As to the possibility of a Besurrection no- 
doubt is possible. For, though the elements of the body are scattered to* 
all the winds after death, the soul, in virtue of its natural love for the 
body, in a certain sense remains united to them still. And this union i& 
possible to the soul, because, being a simple substance, it has no need of 
actual extension to maintam union with these elements, wherever they 
may be. This union being maintauied, the soul is enabled to draw to- 
itself the scattered elemento with which it is united. In this wav we 
may assure otirselves of 'the possibility of the Resurrection. The body 
wiU, however, rise in the glorified state, and will not, liierefore, exhibit 
difference of sex, nor any of the characteristics of irrational nature. 

22. The Resurrection is followed by the Last Judgment. Those who 
are then found entirely pure will enter forthwith into glory — ^the rest are 
gain consigned to the punishment of fire. But their pimishment will 
not be eternal. A time must oome when evil will be utterly extirpated 
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from the realm of being, for as evil has not been from eternity, so will it 
not exist for eternity. Those therefore who, after the Last Judnnent, are 
consigned to farther ptmishment, will, sooner or later, be wholly purified 
and enter into glory. And man's nature in every individual in whom it 
is represented will finally be glorified to the measure of the glory of 
Christ. Even the demons themselves will at length acknowledge the 
sovereignty of Christ, and the Apocatastasis will be universal, without 
any exception whatever. When this consummation has been achieved, 
then will God be all in all, for all will be in God, and God will 
be in all. 

23. We have here set forth the doctrines of Gregory of Nyssa as we 
find them in his works. Whether we take these doctrines as his own 
throughout, or whether we hold that much has been interpolated bv the 
Origenists, we cannot but allow that the general tone of his philoso- 
phical opinions indicates the influence upon his mind of the doctrines of 
Ori^en and the Neo-Platonists. Wherever he deals with purely dog- 
matic questions we find him entirely in harmony with the sense of the 
Church ; where he enters upon the field of philosophic speculation, the 
peculiar opinions of Origen and the Neo-Platonists appear prominently 
in his teaching. The peculiar views which he was thus led to form 
seem to have been regarded as mere eccentricities of private opinion. 
This is proved by the high reputation for orthodoxy which he has 
always enjoyed in the Church. His faith in the dogmas of Christianity 
being above suspicion, the Church did not make much account of the 
peculiarities of his philosophical opinions. 

24. The same cannot be said of Synesius of Cyrene, for this philoso- 
pher set his own opinions above Christian truth. He was born in the 
year 375, was first a Neo-Platonist, then became a Christian, a priest, 
and finally a bishop. The lady-philosopher, Hypatia, was his teacher, 
and throughout his after-career ne maintained a mendly intercourse with 
her. He did not believe in the idtimate destruction of the world, was inclined 
to a belief in the pre-existence of souls, admitted the immortality of the 
soul, but held the doctrine of the Besurrection to be merely a sacred 
allegory. In his public teaching he taught the current dogmas of 
belief, on the ground that myths are necessary for the crowd ; the pure 
unimaginative truth is accessible only to a few, and would only blind the 
weak eyes of the multitude. His notion of God is more Neo-Flatonic 
th%n Christian. He represents God as '* the unit of unities, the monad 
of monads, undifferentiated in contrarieties, which, issuing forth in inef- 
fable fashion in the forms first-bom from it, receives a three-fold shape — 
the transcendent source of Being crowned by the beauty of its children, 
which come forth from its centre, and stand in order around that centre. 
This eternal spirit, divided without division, entered into matter, and 
the world received form and motion, and in those who have fallen to this 
nether world it became a force to raise them again to heaven.'' 

25. The same Neo-Flatonic views are shared by Nemesius, bishop of 
Emesa, in Phcenioia, who lived, it is probable, towards the end of the 
fourth and the beginning of the fifth century. In his work De Naiura 

18 
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Sominis, he combats the doctrine of the creation of souls on the ground 
that everything which has a beeinning in time must be perishable and 
mortal, and that the created world must be supposed imperfect if souls 
are constantly being created. He, therefore, declares himself in favour 
of the doctrine of pre-existence. Everything supersensuous is eternal, 
the soul as well as other things. The corporeal and the incorporeal alike 
have been created from nothing, but the former has a beginning and an 
end, the latter has neither. The corporeal world will not, however, perish, 
for Qod will not destroy what rightly fulfils its end« 

26. Ori^en's theory of the pre-existence of sonls had, as we have seen, many sup- 
porters, but it had also many antagonists. Foremost amongst these was iBneas of Gaza, a 
teacher of rhetoric in E^prpt (about a.d. 487). He contends, in his work Tkeophrcuitts, 
that tiie soul, if it had existed before the body, would preserve a recollection of this earlier 
life ; and besides it is contrary to reason to inflict punishment for a fault of which the 
delinquent has no recollection. The life of the soul in the body cannot be a punishment. 
For the differences of external fortune, to which appeal is made, are not evidence of good 
or evil ; free will explains everything. Furthermore, the life of the soul before its union 
witii the body would have been useless and superfluous, since the soul is of its nature pre- 
pared for union with the body, .^eas also combats the doctrine of the eternity of the 
world. To the objection that in the supposition of a beginning of the world, Qod must 
previously have been inactive, he replies bv reminding us of the life in the Trinity of 
Divine Persons — which God has lived eternally, and in which He is eternally active. 

27. Following in the line of argument indicated by .^eas, in his attack upon the 
theory of an eternal world and of the pre-existence of souls, we find Zacharias Scholasti- 
cus, bishop of Mytilene (about a.d. 636), and Joannes Philoponus of Alexandria, a 
Monophysite (about the middle of the sixth century) and a commentator of AristoUe. 
The last mentioned writer incurred the accusation of teaching Tritheism, from the man- 
ner in which he applied to the Trinity the Aristotelian doctrine, that "substantial 
existence in the fullest sense of the word belongs to all individuals.** He also adopts the 
theory of a triple soul in man — ^the vegetative, the sensitive, and the rational ; and holds 
that they are aescribed as one soul because all these are mutually interdependent, and 
united by mutual sympathy. He explains the Resurrection, not by the restoration of 
life to the bodies formerly possessed by men, but by the creation of bodies entirely new. 



PsEUDO-DlONYSIUS THE AkEOPAGITE, MaXIMTTS CoNFBSSOR, AND 

John of Damasctjs, 
§ 72. 

1. The blending of Neo-Platonicwith Christian notions is carried to 
the highest point in the writings attributed to Dionysius the Areopacite. 
The works of this author which haye come down to us are a treatise De 
Dtvinis Ifomtmbus, the Theohgia Mpatica, and the books De Coelesti et 
JEccksiastica JSierarchta, as well as ten " Letters/' Other writings of the 
same author, to which allusion is made in the works we have quoted, 
amongst which is a Theologia Symbolica, have been lost. Critics are now 
agreed that thesewritingsarenot thework of the St. Dionysius the Areopa- 
gite, of whom mention is made in the Acts of the Apostles, but of an 
anonymous writer who lived, most probably, in the latter decades of the 
fifth century, and who published nis writings under the name of St 
Dionysius, m order to secure them a greater notoriety. 
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2. The writingB in question are mentioned for the first time in the Monophysite con- 
troversy. The Severians, a moderate section of the Monophysites, had, by command of 
the Emperor Justinian, held a conference with certain Catholic bishops at Constantinople, 
and in the conference they made appeal to the writings of Dionvsiusthe Areopsfite, in 
defence of their peculiar Monophysite doctrines. But the spokesman of the &tholic 
bishops, Hypatius. at once questioned their genuineness. No further dispute was for a 
time raised on this subject, and the works in question came eventuallv to be held in high 
estimation. This was partionlarly the case when the Popes Gregory, Martin, and Agatho 
quoted them in their writings. A couunentarj on these writings, composed by Maximus 
Confessor, a man of approved orthodoxy, contributed still more to establish them as 
authoritative. In the middle ages they were translated by Scotus Eriffena, and thence- 
forward their influence was still further enhanced. The Scholastics as wdl as the Siystics, 
drew largely upon them, and the most remarkable of the Scholastic writers not only 
quoted them freely, but even wrote lengthened commentaries upon them. 

3. The influence of Neo-Platonism is specially prominent in these treatises. For 
the most part they follow Plotinus, but there also apoears in them evidence of the influence 
of later members of the same school, snch as lamblichus and Prodns, with both of whom 
they concur in exalting the One, not merely above the Existent, but also above the Good. 
Re^rded from the standpoint of orthodox Faith, they are capable of an interpretation 
which is compatible with orthodox belief, and in this sense they were interpreted by the 
Christian teachers who undertook to explain them. But if the Neo-Platonio views con- 
tained in them were strongly insisted on, they might easily give occasion to many errors — 
a result to which, in later tunes they did, in fact, lead. 

4. According to the teaching of *' Dionysius/' God is exalted above all 
being, and above all qualifications of being, infinite in his self-existence. No 
predicates, therefore, can be attributed to Him, in the sense in which 
they are attributed to created objects. For God there is no name, no 
concept ; His inaccessible Being is lifted above all names and above all 
concepts ; the notion of the Good itself is not one with the notion of the 
Gt)dhead, the latter transcends the notion of the Good as all others. God is 
transcendent being, transcendently good, transcendently perfect. He is, 
therefore, in the strict sense of the word, the Ineffable. Transcending, as 
he does, all being and all perfection. He is beyond the range of every 
intellect, and every faculty of knowledge* 

5. lliough God is exalted above all being and above all qualities of 
being. He is, nevertheless, the cause of all being ; and since the cause 
must include in itself a priori whatever is in the effect. He must include 
in Himself all the perfections that belong to existent being. But we 
must not predicate these perfections of Sum in the sense in which we 
predicate them of created objects, but in a far higher meaning. All the 
while, we must remember these predicates do not ^ve us knowledge of 
Gh)d as He isin Himself ; in thisrespect He is above allpredicates. In using 
terms of this kind, we are merely endeavouring to bring God nearer to 

ourselves, we employ them to gain some fflimpse of the transcendent 
being of God, ana to state in dome way our Knowledge. 

6. We must, in accordance with these principles, distinguish two 
kinds of theology — ^a positive and a negative. The positive or amrmative 
theology attributes all perfections to God, represents Him as infinitely 

wise, just, good, etc. The negative theology, on the other hand, denies 

* According to ** IMonysius," the following are the degrees of the ascending scale which 
leads to God. First we have the spirit or resson, more ^enersl thao reason is sensation, 
more genwal than sensation is life, more general than life is being, more eneral than 
bebg is the Good, and lastly, above the Good is the Divxnsw 
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all snch perfections in God, and aims at comprehending tliat being which 
absolutely transcends predicates of all and every hind. If we compare 
together these two hinds of theology, we shall find the. negative to be 
unquestionably the more excellent ; for by this method we make the 
nearest approach to understanding God in His exaltation above all 
other thinffs. But negative theology itself is not the highest ; for the 
exalted bemg of GKkL not only transcends positive predicates, it trans- 
cends negative predicates also ; thev do not give us knowledge of Ood 
as He is m Himself. The highest uieology of all, as we shall presently 
see, is mvstical theology. 

7. All created things have ideal existence in God. The Holy Scrip- 
ture styles ideas, as they exist in God, irpooplafiovg. These ideas are 
not merely archetypes of things, they are formative forces as well. By 
means of these ideas, created things come forth from Qod in their actual 
reality. This issuing of all things from God is thus explained : God in 
His transcendent elevation cannot allow His goodness to be unproductive; 
the infinite goodness of God overflowed, as it were, and God, without 
losing His transcendental state and His absolute unity, diffused Himself 
through the universe of things, all of which, in their fashion, were thus 
made to partake of the Divine Being. A voice is heard by manv ears, 
and a lignt is seen by many eyes,but, though thus diffused, the lignt and 
voice do not lose themselves wnile thus spread : so it is with the diffusion 
of the Divine Being in things created. 

8. The further doctrines which " Dionysius" lays down with regard 
to creation are in accordance with these views. He asserts that, in 
creation, God multiplied Himself, in a certain sense, without however 
losing His unity ; that, without ceasing to exist in Himself, He went out of 
Himself, as it were, and diffused Himself through the multitudinous 
objects of creation ; that God is the universal bemg, that He exists in 
everything, and comes into being in everything. *^ Dionysius" even asserts 
that the being of all things is no other than the transcendental being of 
God. This notwithstanding, God, according to his view, is not a portion 
of the universe, nor anything existing in the universe ; admitting no ad- 
mixture of any extraneous element, God stands aloof from the imiverae, 
and maintains Himself eternally in this transcendental state. Just as the 
sun sheds its light over everjrthing outside itself, so does God diffuse His 
goodness through all things, without prejudice to His unity or His tran- 
scendent elevation. 

9. And as all things issue from God, so do all things tend to return 
to Him again. The reason of this, too, is to be found in His goodness. 
In virtue of His infinite goodness all things go forth from God ; in 
virtue of this same goodness He attracts them to Himself again. God's 
goodness diffuses it^lf in all things, but in thus diffusing itself it forms 
a bond which attaches all things to Gt)d — a chain which binds them all 
to Him. God is at once the first cause and final end of all things, and 
He is the one and the other because of His infinite ^^oodness. 

10. It will be observed that this doctrine, which makes all things 
issue from God, borders very closely on the Emanation theory of the 
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Neo-Platonists. It is trae that '^Dionysius" holds fast to the principle that 
things did not exist before thej issued from God, and thus distinctly 
asserts that Creation had a be^;inning. We are, therefore, justified in 
giving a favourable interpretation to the formulas of Neo-Platonism in 
which he has embodied the Christian notions ; and we may regard the 
principle that the being of things is the transcendental being of God, as 
applied only to the ideal being of things. But it is clear that doctrines 
thus formulated may give rise to very serious misconceptions, and may 
lead to very dangerous consequences. Of this we shall have proof 
later. 

11. In consonance with these, the fundamental princi^es of his system, 
— ^^Dionysius," in his work De Ccelesii et Ecclesiaatica Mierarchia^ makes 
God the centre of the spheres which are formed by the orders of created 
things. Around the Divine centre creatures arrange themselves, so to 
speak, in concentric circles ; in such fashion, however, that these circles 
represent ever diminishing grades of perfection, the diminution in per- 
fection being proportion^ to the diistance from the common centre. 
This gradually descending scheme of concentric orders of being is so 
boimd together that each degree exerts a purifying, illuminating, and 
perfecting influence on that which stands immediatdy beneath it, and in 
this way unites it with one common centre. This arrangement of the 
orders of being, the vital relation thus established between them, is 
styled by " Dionysius," the Hierarchy of Things." 

12. '* Dionysius" further distinguishes between the celestial and the 
ecclesiastical hierarchies. The former is constituted by the three orders of 
angels — the first consisting of the Thrones, the Seraphim, and the Cheru- 
bim ; the second of the Dominations, the Virtues, the Powers ; and the third 
of the Principalities, the Archangels, and the Angels. The ecclesiastical 
hierarchy, on the other hand, consists of Priests and People, each division 
being sub-divided into three orders. The former is divided into Bishops, 
Priests, and Ceremonial Ministers, of which the last is the purifying, the 
second the illuminating, and the third the perfecting order. The 
hierarchy, of the Laics consists of the perfect (the Monks), the sanctified 
laity, and the people unsanctified. In this way is constituted the scheme 
of hierarchical Ufe — a scheme which is founded upon and determined by 
the Sacraments* Highest in the hierarchical system, and centre of the 
whole, is Christ. The ultimate purpose of this hierarchical arrangement 
is the deification or divinisation of man — a purpose which is achieved by 
mystical elevation. 

13. To raise himself to this mystical eminence, in other words, to 
attain to immediate contemplation of God, man must rise above all things 
sensuous and supersensuous, above the existent and the non-existent ; 
must reduce all nis cognitive faculties, whether of sense or intellect, to 
absolute inaction, and, in this sacred silence, immerse himself in the 
primal Divine Unity, and bury himself in the gloom of the Divine 
Being. This is that *' Sacred Ignorance" which is the highest form of 
knowledge. It is by not knowing God, that is, by making abstraction 
from all attributes whether positive or negative, and by thus representing 
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God to ourselves in His absolute incomprehensibility, that we attain the 
highest knowledge granted to the human mind : G^od as He is in His 
transcendental being, as He is in Himself. The divine light has shrouded 
itself with the creatures that have proceeded from it, as with a veil, but 
in this mystical process we penetrate the veil and approach the eternal 
light in which God dwells. In this state man is deified. The whole 
teaching of *' Dionysius '' culminates in mysticism. 

14. Maximus Confessor (680-662), foUowed the teachingof "Dionysius" 
on the one hand, and of Gregory of Nyssa on the other. He was one of 
the most learned and subtle theologians of his time, and defended the 
orthodox faith against the Monothelites as well as against the so-called 
Ecthesis of the Emperor Heraclius. Under Constans II. he suffered 
cruel tortures for his faith, and was then sent into exile, where he died 
at an advanced age. He was the author of several works, of a Com- 
mentary on the writings of **Dionysius Areopagita,'' QuiBstiones in Swtjp- 
turam^ a Mf/stagogia, and others. The greater part of his works were 
published by Combefisius (Paris, 1676). 

15. The opinions of Maximus, with regard to the mystical life, 
deserve special mention. In order to rise to the mystical state, the soul 
must free itself wholly from the things of sense, it must then " pass 
beyond all thought of the existent and the non-existent ; detach itself 
wholly from its own faculties, and from the supersensuous faculty of 
thought ; then may it become united with God who is above all rational 
thought." This union is not so much an activity of soul as a passivity, for 
it is caused entirely by the action of divine grace — auction which was put 
already forward by "Dionysius the Areopagite." In the present life this 
union is not attainable in its perfection, it can be consummated only in the 
life to come. With this doctrine Maximus connects the theory of the final 
restitution of all souls, with regard to which he adopts the peculiar views 
of Gregory of Nyssa. The means of accomplishing this end are furnished 
by the Incarnation of Christ ; the Incarnation is the climax of divine 
revelation, and would therefore, have taken place had there been no fall 
of man hy sin. 

16. The last of the Greek Ecclesiastical writers who claims a place 
in the history of Philosophy is the monk Joannes Damascenus. He was 
bom at Damascus in Syria, towards the close of the seventh century, was 
a strenuous opponent of the iconoclasmof Leo the Isaurian, and suffered 
grievous persecution in consequence. He composed a work which he 
entiiled. the Fount of Knowledge, {irnyfi yvwaBwc). He begins with a 
short exposition of (Aristotelian) Ontology, connects with this his re- 
futation of heresy, and concludes with a systematic exposition of the 
orthodox teaching, under the title De Fide Orthodoxa, In this work he 
declares he will not set down anything of his own, but will merely bring 
together, and arrange systematically, what has been the teaching of holy 
and learned men. In this undertaking Philosophy, and more especially 
Logic and Ontology, will give efficient aid, for which reason, he styles 
Phflosophy the Ancilla theoIogicB. This work has been held in high 
esteem in the East, even to our day ; the scholastics of the West, too, ha re 
been largely influenced by it in the exposition of their theological doctrines. 
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Latin Fathbbs and Ecclesiastical Writers. 

Hilary, Ambrose, Jerome. 
§73. 

1. The three names we have set at the head of this section belong 
properly to the history of Dogma, but the history of Philosophy must 
not pass them wholly by. Phjlosophy, however, holds only a secondary 
place in their writinf^, and therefore we may be brief in our notice of 
them. We shall do no more than concisely indicate the general character 
of their teaching, dwelling chiefly upon tnose points which are of special 
philoso^iic interest. 

2. Hilary was bom at Poitiers, and about the middle of the fourth 
century was raised to the episcopal See of that city, at the time when 
Arianism, imder the favour of the Emperor Constantius, was gaining the 
mastery everywhere. He opposed an energetic resistance to the Anans, 
and was, in consequence, banished to Phrygia by Constantius. There he 
composed his chief work, De Trinitate, At a later period he was re- 
calleid from banishment, and died a.u. 368. 

3. A glance at the work De Trinitate shows us that Hilary was averse 
to unrestrained license of investigation in Divine things, and that he re- 
quired such inquiries to be based on Faith. The first thing necessary is 
to believe whatever God has revealed. It is only when this point is 
secured that we can go on to investigate what we beUeve, in order to be 
able to render an account of the groimds of our Faith. 

4. With these principles in view, Hilary sets himself to combat the 
tortuous reasonings of the Arians. He reviews all their arguments, com- 
bats each of them in turn, and exposes the sophistries that underlie them. 
His logic is inexorable, his demonstrations convincing, his language is 
sometimes obscure, but the thoughts expressed are always striking. 
He is the enemy of sophistry of all kinds, and his reasoning is always 
bold and honest. 

5. It is somewhat strange to find him asserting that the human soul 
is a corporeal substance. There is not, he maintains, anything created 
which IS not of corporeal nature. The different kinds of souls, whether 
they be united to bodies, or whether they be free from bodies, receive 
from nature a corporeal substance, for everything that has been created 
must exist in something ((?omm^^. in Matth,^ c. 5, 8). But he does not 
understand by this corporeal ^'substance " of the soul a terrestrial, material, 
perishable body, and he is thus enabled elsewhere {Tract, in Ps. 52, 7 ; 
in Ps. 118, litt 10, 7,) to speak of the soul as a simple substance. In this 
teaching he seems to follow Tertullian's views on the subject of the 
" spiritual body.'* 

6. But in his theory regarding the origin of the soul, he is not in 
favour of Tertullian's Traducianism ; he supports the theory of creation. 
In his view, the soul cannot receive its being in the same way as the 
body. The body alone is produced by carnal generation ; the soul is 
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created inmiediately by Gtxl^ to God's image and likeness, and at the 
moment of its creation is united with the body. 

7. Ambrose next claims oar notice. He was bom in Treves, a.d. 
340, and was the son of the ^vemor of that city. He betook himself 
to Rome for the study of law, and there became remarkable as an 
orator. Subsequently he was appointed governor of Milan, and while 
holding this office was elected Archbishop of the city by the clergy and 
people. He discharged his episcopal duties with apostolic zeal ; his faith 
was xmwavering, his life peace, and his devotion to the interests of his 
flock unremitting. He died a.d. 397. 

8. In his literary labours St. Ambrose occupied himself chiefly with 
the explanation of the Scriptures. He adopted, throughout, the allegorical 
method, after themanner of Philo, and many of Philo's notions are found in 
his explanations. Among the works which exhibit this tendency, are the 
HexaeTneron, the treatises De Isaac et Anima, De Abraham, De Bono 
Mortis, De Noe et Area, De Paradiso, De Cain et Abel, De Jacob et Vita 
Beata, etc. Of special interest to the philosopher is his work De Offidis 
Ministrorum, a treatise of Christian ethics modelled on the work of 
Cicero. 

9. The ethical system of St. Ambrose differs from that of the pagan 
philosopher primarily in this, that it makes eternal life beyond the grave 
the ultimate end of all morality and virtue. Eternal happiness in Ghod 
is the high destiny of man, and virtue must be practised only for the sake of 
this end. Apart from this purpose, virtue has no value. Whatever is 
ethically good is also useful for the attainment of man's final end, and 
conversely whatever is really useful is also morally good. 

10. virtue and morality having immediate reference to God, that 
is to happiness in God, it follows that piety (pietas), as manifested in tile 
religious worship of God, is the f oxmdation of all virtues. It is the im- 
mediate basis of the four Cardinal Virtues— Prudence, Fortitude, 
Temperance, and Justice, in which the moral life of man reveals itself 
and takes shape. Deflection from virtue is evil ; and the evil has its 
source, not in the body, not in some substance other than our own per- 
sonality, but solely in our own free will, which turns away from the 
path of righteousness. 

11. Jerome was a contemporary of Ambrose. He was bom a.d. 346, 
completed his education at Rome, and, after receiving Baptism, retired to 
the desert of Chalcis, where he lived the life of a hermit. Subsequently, 
he quitted the desert, and betook himself to Antioch, where he was 
ordcuned priest, and thence travelled to Constantinople and to Bome. 
After the death of Pope Damasus, he returned to the East, and selected 
Bethlehem as his place of abode. At this time began the most remark- 
able period of his literary activity. He died a.d. 420. 

12. We need not mention that Jerome occupied himself principally 
with the translation and interpretation of the Sacred Scriptures, and 
that his fame rests chiefly on the important services he rendered on this 
subject. Philosophical disquisitions are to be foimd here and there in 
his work. He describes the human soul as an invisible incorporeal being 
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{Com. in Ev. Matth.y iv., c. 27,) but adds the restriction, " secundum 
crassiorem dico nostri corporis substantiam." It would appear from this 
that he shared the views of Hilary regarding the nature ox the souL He 
does not seem to have formed any definite opinion as to the origin of the 
soul, but he distinctly rejects tne theory of pre-existence, for in this 
hypothesis, he holds, the union of the soul with the body and, con- 
sequently the Resurrection, would be contrary to nature. 



Augustine. 
Life and Writings of Saint Augustine. 

§ 74. 

1. We have now reached the remarkable man in whom the philosophy 
of the Patristic period attained its highest development. We refer to St. 
Augustine. He is the great luminary of the period to which he belongs. 
Uis great mind gathered together all tne elements of Christian philosophy 
hitherto called into existence, reduced them to systematic unity, and lerb 
them to succeeding ages as a bystematic whole, for further study and 
investigation. The world does not often bring forth a genius like that 
of Augustine. Such depth of thought, such delicacy of discrimination, 
a spirit of inquiry so fruitful in results, such a genuine appreciation of 
the ideal, such conclusive reasoning, are not often f oimd m one man to 
the same degree. God and the soul — these were the objects to which his 
investigations were mainly directed ; the whole effort of his mind found 
expression in the pregnant words: Noverim Te (Deus), noyerim me ! 

2. AnreliuB AsgiuitiiiiiB was bom at Tagaste in Nnmidia, a.d. 353. His father 
Patriciua was a pagan, his mother Monica a Christian of exemplary piety. The extra- 
ordinary intellectual gifts of the bov manifested themselves at an early age, but passion 
awoke m him at the same time in all its ener^, a circmnstanoe which oauMd much sor- 
row to his mother. He received his education successively at Tagaste, Madaura, and 
Carthage. The vice and the excesses with which he was brouffht in contact in Madaura 
and Carthage affected his moral character most perniciously. All the while his great mind 
was not id&, it was restlessly seeking a solution for the great problems of life. He 
believed such a solution was offered by the Manicheans, and he accordingly joined their 
sect. When his education was finished, be adopted the profession of teadier of rhetoric^ 
and in this capacity taught at Carthage, at Rome, and at Milan. During his stay at Milan 
the turning point of Ms life was reached. 

3. The contradictions involved in the Manichean doctrines had bewildered him, and 
he had in consequence adopted the scepticism of the Academy, when his study of the. 
writin^^of Plato at last roused him from nis sensual degradation and awoke in him the love 
of the ideaL The preaching of St. Ambrose exercised a still more powerful influence on the 
mind of the young man. Augustine had gone to hear the discourses of the bishop for the 
sake of thegraoesof his oratory, but hesoon went for the sake of the exalted teaching which 
was clothed in these charms of eloquence. A further influence was that of his mother, 
who had followed him from Rome, and whose prayers and counsels were added to the 
other ffracious impulses brought to bear on him. The decisive moment came, and after 
strugj^e the ffrace of God triumphed. 

4. After his conversion, Augustine, with several of his friends, retired to the country 
seat of Cassiciacum, near Milan, and in the year 387 he received Baptism. At this date 
began his great literary activity in the service of the Church. In the year 391 circum- 
stances arose which obbged him to make a journey to Hippo. There he was forced by 
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the people to receive priest's orders, «nd to act as assistaiit to the aged bishop of that See. 
On the death of the bishop, Auffust^e was unanimously elected to succeed him (3d5). In 
his new office he laboured indeiatu^ably for the establishment of the Catholic Faith and 
Christian morality, and defended the doctrines of the Church with signal energy against 
the Manicheans, iDonatists and Pelsgians. He died a.d. 430. 

5. Of the writings of St. Augustine, those are of special interest for the history of philo- 
sophy which were written in the first years after his conversion. In the later years of his 
life he was occupied mainly with questions affecting religious dogmas, as during that VJ^od 
he was engrossed by his stru£»de with the Donatists, Aunicheans, and Pelagians. To the 
earlier writings belong :---{a)The treatise Contra Academicoa ; (6), De VUa Beata ; (c), 2>e 
Ordine; and ((2), iheSoliloquUi. These works were composed previous to his baptism at 
Cassiciacum. Before his baptism also, but after his return to Aiilan, were composed (e), 
the treatise De ImmartalitcUe Animoi; (/), the work, Dt Orammatiea; (a), the treatises 
De MagUtro; and(A), the Prindpia Dialectices. During his journey from Milan to Africa, he 
composed at Rome, (t), the treatise De QuantitcUe AninuB ; {k), the three books De LUbero 
ArbUrio; (2), the \ioo)iA D$ Moribue Ecdetia ; and (m), De MwibuB Mankhceorttm, At 
Tagaste he composed the treatises (n), De Muska; (o), De Otnen contra ManichoBOS ;and 
{p)f De Vera Religione, 

6. The works which he wrote as a priest and a bishop, and which are of chief interest to 
the philosopher are : — (a), De Doeirina CkriaAiana^ Libri iv. ; (6), De Fide etSymbolo; (c). 
Enchiridion de Fide^ Spe et Oaritate ; {d), De UtUitaie Credendi ; \e\ De Agone Chrieticmo ; 
(/), De Oenesi ad LiUeram, lAbri xil. ; De Fide contra Maniehceos ; (A), De DuaJtms 
Animi$ contra Manichceoe; (t). Contra Fortunatum Mcuiieh,; {h) Contra Adimantum 
MamchcH Discipulum ; (/), Contra Ftmsttim Maniehcsum ; (m) De Spiritu et Littera ; (n) 
De Anima et ejus Origtne; (o), De Actis cum Felice Mantckceo ; (p), De Natura Boni 
contra MamcMBoe ; {q,) Contra JSpistolam Manichai muim vocant Fkindamenti ; (r). Contra 
Secundinum Mcmichaewn ; («), Contra Adversarlum Legis et Prophetarum, etc. 

7. But the works of St. Augustine which are the most important of all, both to the 
theolonan and to the philosopher, are his great works De Oiviiate Dei in 22 books, and his 
work De Trinitate in 15 books. The latter of these was composed between ii^D. 400 and 
410 ; the former was b^pn a.d. 413 and completed a.d. 426. Of importance also to the 
philosopher are his Conje88iofn» which he wrote about a.d. 400. His letters, sermons, and 
commentaries on the Scripture also contain much that throws light upon hisphilosophioal 
opinions. Of his writings a^inst the Pelagians we may mention : — (a), Contra Jul/ummn 
Pelagianum ; (6), De Nuptus et Conaipiseeniia ; (c), De Peccatorum Meritia et RemisaUme ; 
(d) Opu8 imperjeetum oontra JulianumPelag, ; (e) Contra duaa EpistoiUu PeUtgianorum; {/) 
De Correptione et Gratia ; (</), De Natura et Gratia ; (A), De Gratia et lAbero Arhitrio ; (i), 
De Prcedestinatione Sanctorum; {k), De Dono Peraeverantice; (Q, De PecccUo Originali ; etc. 
Th^MetractcUUmes were composed by Augustine a few years before his death ; in this work 
' e reviews his entire system and oorrects many points of his earlier teaching* 

8. We have mentioned tliat Augustine, after his conversion, devoted 
his scientific inquiries chiefly to two subjects — CFod and the soul. For 
the conduct of his inquiries it was necessary that he should 
lay down a definite theory of knowledge which should serve as a 
basis on which to establish ms system of investigation. In order to set 
forth clearly the philosophy of St. Augustine, it will be necessary to ex* 
plain first the principles of his theory of knowledge; we shall then 
proceed to his teaching regarding Qod and the creation of the world ; 
and lastly we shall deal with his doctrine regarding man, and the ethical 
theories which are connected with this portion of his system. 

Theory op Knowledge. 

§75. 

1. At this point of our exposition, it is of chief importance to 
set forth the relation which Augustine conceives to exist between reason 
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and authority. All that we learn, he Bays, we learn either from 
authority or from reason. Faith is the result of the former process, 
knowledge is the result of the latter. In the order of time authority 
comes first, ia the order of the nature of things, reason is the first and 
most excellent. The usual course when we learn a thing is that 
authority comes before reason. Authority ofFers the truth which faith 
thereupon accepts, but this process leads on to scientific knowledge. For 
reason is thus enabled to direct its attention to the truth given by 
authority, to acquire scientific knowledge of it, and to establish it on a 
scientific basis. The latter kind of knowledge is of its nature higher 
than a mere knowledge of faith. In this wise does faith become the 
basis, the coudition, and the first beginning of scientific knowledge 
(De Ord.y Lib. 2, c. 9.) 

2. These general principles Augustine appUes to determine* the 
relation between Divine Kevelation and human reason. In any 
scientific investigation of revealed truth, faith must precede knowledge, 
it must be the basis and antecedent condition of knowledfi^e. In 
other words, the truths of divine revdation must be received by faith 
before we can attain a scientific or a speculative knowledge of them. 

is therefore indispensable for man. This the more that sin has 
entangled man in the love of things of earth, and diverted him 
from the eternal ; and in consequence, faith has become necessary to 
man as a means of salvation, as the means by which he must reach 
truth, and thus attain salvation {De Vera JRelig,, c. 24). 

3. This being pren^sed, we may now take up the theory of know- 
ledge, strictly so called, which Augustine offers us. To every act of 
knowledge, he teaches, two factors concur — an object known, and a sub- 
ject knowing. Of its nature, the object is antecedent to the subject — 
without an object no knowledge is possible. This principle is of imi- 
versal appKcation. Now, the objects of knowledge are of two kinds, the 
sensible and the supersensuous ; we may, therefore, distinguish in man 
two kinds of knowledge — experience and reason. Sense, or experience, 
is concerned with the sensible ; reason deals with the supersensuous or 
intelligible. These two kinds of knowledge are essentially distinct from 
one another. 

4. But the question arises: Is certainty possible in knowledge P 
The Academics deny this, inasmuch as they teach that mere probability 
is all that we can attain. But, in the first place, such probability could 
not be had imless we suppose the knowleoge of truth possible, for the 
probable is probable only because it is like truth; and it is measured 
by comparison with truth. In the next place, probability would not, by 
any means, suffice to make us happy, whatever the Academics may say 
to the contrary. For, no one can be happy who does not possess that 
which he desires to possess, and no one searches who does not wish to 
find. He, therefore, who seeks truth without finding it, does not pos- 
sess that which he wishes to possess, and cannot, consequently, be 
happy. Nor can such an one be said to be really wise ; for the sage, as such, 
must be happy ; certainty in knowledge must, therefore, be attainable. 
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5. The same principle can farther be established by positive argument* 
We cannot doubt that we are thinking, willing, and living. Conscious- 
ness gives such indisputable evidence on this point that doubt or denial 
is impossible. If a person were to doubt whether he thinks or exists, 
he would, by his very doubt itself, admit that he thinks and exists ; if 
he did not exist, he could not doubt. Furthermore, the man who 
knows that he doubts, has, by the fact, knowledge of a truth ; is certain 
of this truth, that he is doubting. The man who doubts whether there 
is any truth, acknowledges one proposition to be true ; and, as all 
things are true only because truth exists, he, by the fact, acknowledges 
the existence of truth and his own certainty with regard to it {De Lib. 
Arb.y Lib. 2, c. 3. Solihq., Lib. 2, c. 1, etc.) 

6. Again, the truth of our sensuous knowledge is also beyond doubt. 
We may, indeed, be deceived in the use of our senses ; but the fault is 
not to be attributed to the senses, for these always represent the object, 
ficcording to the impressions which they actually receive. It is not by 
our senses we are deceived, but by the judgment we form with regard 
to their perceptions. We form our judgment hastily on our present 
impressions, without closer inquiry into the relations which may pos- 
sibly exist between these and external objects. As for the existence of 
an objective material world, sense renders us so certain that doubt is 
wholly impossible. 

7. The truth of sensuous knowledge cannot be doubted ; the truth 
of knowledge gained by intellect is no less above suspicion. Nothing 
can be more absurd than to assert that what we see with our eyes exists, 
but what we perceive with our intellect does not exist ; for it would be 
irrational to suppose that reason or intelligence is not incomparably 
higher than bodily sense {De Immort. Anim., c. 10). Dialectical 
truths are, therefore, indisputable. No one, for instance, can doubt 
that the truth of the antecedent of an hypothetical proposition involves 
the truth of the consequent, or that, in a disjunctive proposition, the 
denial of all the members, except one, involves the truth of the member 
remaining. And so of other truths. 

8. As to the possibility of attaining certain knowledge, there can, 
then, be no doubt. A further question now arises as to the conditions 
of intellectual knowledge ; and, first, as to the way in which intellectual 
knowledge is acquired. Augustine distinguishes two methods by which 
the knowledge of intelligible objects is attained. The first method 
begins with the faculties of sense. The intellect directs its attention to 
the objects perceived by the senses, inquires into their causes, and thus 
endeavours to reach the knowledge oi the Ultimate, or First Cause, a 
process described in the words of the Apostle : ^^ Invisibilia Dei per ea 
qu8B facta stmt inteUecta conspiciuntur" {Be Oen. ad litt, iv, c. 32 j. 

9. The second method begins with what is within man himself. 
Man must withdraw fTdm sense, and retire within himself, if he would 
contemplate truth in all its purity. Augustine reminds us of this prin- 
ciple at every turn. "Noli foras ire,*' he repeats, " in te redi ; in in- 
teriori homine habitat Veritas " {De Vera Relig.^ c. 39). The consi&er- 
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ation of himself and of the processes of his intellectual life is, for man, 
the second means to the knowledge of higher truth. And this way is 
the more excellent, for it is more within man's reach, and therefore 
leads more perfectly to the end pursued than the other, which begins 
with sense and leads to the supersensuous. 

10. To enable man by these means successfully to reach intelligible 
truth a nother condition is n ecessary. This condition is yirtue and 
purity orheart. I'ruth canfind place only in a pure heart. The man 
who would successfully prosecute the search after truth must, therefore, 
purify his soul from all defilement, and the purer his heart is from sin, 
and the more it is adorned with yirtue and holiness, the more clearly and 
more perfectly will truth be communicated to him. 

11. This Deinff premised, we may now penetrate more deeply into 
the nature of intellectual knowledge. The Question which first arises 
concerns the ultimate or highest ground of all knowledge. Augustine 
Answers that the idtimate ground or reason of all intellectual knowledi 
is the Absolute Truth — G<^. This principle Augustine proves after the 
fashion of Plato : 

(a.) That we may have knowledge of anything as true, or good, or 
beautiful, and distinguish it from what is not true, or good, or beautiful, 
it is necessary to haye a rule or standard, according to which the judg- 
ment regarding the object is determined. This standard, accordmg to 
which we estimate the truth, or goodness, or beauty of an object, must 
be absolutely immutable, otherwise it could not be a trustworthy stand- 
ard of judgment. The standard of judgment must be present to our 
minds ; but, it is not the mind itself, for the mind is changeable, and, 
besides, we judge ourselyes and our own actions by this standard, and 
must so judge ourselyes. That immutable, invariable standard must, 
therefore, be something higher than our own minds ; and, since there 
is nothing immutable and mvariable but God, this standard must be God 
Himself, m so far as He is absolute truth, goodness, and beauty {Be 
Lib. Arb,, II, c. 12, 16). 

(b.) If a human teacher states any prin cipl e to us, we do not imme- 
<diately perceiye the truth of the principle. We must haye within our- 
selves a criterion by which we test the truth of the proposition stated. 
And this criterion can, for the reason already given, be no other than the 
absolute truth itself. It appears, then, that the immutable, eternal Word 
of God is the teacher of the soul ; we consult this Word when we endea- 
vour to assure ourselves of the truth of a proposition laid down by a 
human teacher ; and this truth the Word reveals to us with as much 
clearness and evidence as our moral condition permits. Instruction 
from without only leads us to consult the instructor within ourselves, to 
receive from Him an insight into the truth {De Magiatro, c. 11). 

{c.) When two individuals imderstand and acknowledge as true an 
assertion advanced by one or the other, the question presents itself : 
How and by what means have both alike knowledge of the truth in 
question P The one does not read it in the other ; there must be some 
•common ground in which and by which both alike obtain knowledge of 
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it. This ground can, again, be no other than the absolute, immutable 
truth, which is above both, and in accordance with which both alike 
form their ludgment {Cmf. XII, c. 26). 

12. It follows from these considerations that our minds are, in some 
mysterious way, united to the eternal unchangine truth. Without 
this union thejr would be incapable of attaining knowledge of truth. Gbd 
is the Sun wmch illumines hunnan minds. In His light we perceiTe 
truth. As we can observe nothing with the eye of the body, Tmen the 
sun does not shed its light over the objects of vision ; so we cannot have 
knowledge of intellectual truth except in the light of God — ^the Sun 
of our faculty of intelligence. And, as the sun sheds its light upon all 
men, so that, in its light, all may be able to see, so does God ffive His 
light to all minds to make truth accessible to all. This gift is, how- 
ever, bestowed upon different men in different degrees, as their apti- 
tudes are dLfferently determined by their moral condition. 

13. The knowledge of the essences of created things depends upon 
the intellectual liffht thus furnished by the absolute divme truth. With- 
out this light such knowledge would be impossible. The Divine Word 
includes within Himself the ultimate reasons (rationes) or archetypal forms, 
after which all things are created and of which all things are ectyjpes. 
God, as absolute truth, is thus the ultimate cause of all our knowledge 
of truth, and the Word of God is the ultimate cause which renders in* 
telligible to us the essences of things, inasmuch as He includes within 
Himself the archetypal forms of all existence. It follows that we may 
assert, and must assert, that we have knowledge of the essences of things 
in their ultimate eternal causes (in rationibus aBtemis) which exist in 
God. 

14. In this way the origin of our intellectual knowledge must be 
explained. It now becomes manifest how the consideration of our own 
activity of intellect leads us at once to the knowledge of God. When 
we see that all intellectual knowledge is dependent upon the absolute 
truth, which is the sun of our intelligence, we need only turn our gaze 
from the object illumined by that sun to the sun itself, and we, at 
once, have Imowledge of God, the idtimate and supreme cause of all 
our knowledge. 

15. If we consider the theory of knowledge here set forth, we 
shall observe that Augustine follows unmistakably the Platonic line of 
thought. But we should not be warranted in concluding, at once, from 
this, that his views are identical with those of the Ontologists. Augustine 
nowhere asserts that we have immediate intuition of God and of all 
truth in Him — ^the position maintained by the Ontologists. Nay, such' . 
a thing would be in flat contradiction with his subsequent teaching >- 
regardm^ GKkL and created things. The later scholastics, it may be 
assumed, mterprethimoorrectly, when they understand Augustine'stheory^ 
which holds that Gh)d is the sun of the mind, and that we have know* 
ledge of truth only in the light which He diffuses, to mean that God is the 
ultimate principle, not of idl being only, but of all knowled^ as well ; 
that the intellect, by which we attain the truth, is a participation of 
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the Divine intelligence ; ihat, moreover, the principles of reason which 
guide our judgments have their ultimate and nighest source in God (in 
me Divine Word), and that, when we judge in accordance with these 
principles, we are judging according to the standard fixed by the Ab- 
solute Truth. We may also assume the Scholastics to be warranted in 
maintaining that Augustine's proposition as to our knowing the essences 
of things in rationibus ademis does not imply an immediate contempla- 
tion of the Divine Ideas, but merely signifies that the essences of things 
could neither be nor be known, unless they were antecedently formed m 
the Divine Ideas, as in their highest cause. The thoroughly Platonic 
character of Augustine's theory of knowledge lent favour, however, to 
the interpretation put upon it by the Ontologist school at a later period. 



TSACHING BEGARDniO QoD AND CREATION. 

§ 76. 

1. Augustine's chief proof for the existence of God is derived from 
our notion of the True and the Good. It is a fact that we know truth. 
Now, irrespective of the principle that an absolute truth must be sup- 
posed, to enable us to know any truth whatever, it is to be noted that 
whatever is true is so only because of the absolute truth, that is, because 
it participates in that truth. There must, therefore, exist an absolute 
truth : this truth is God. God, therefore, exists. Again, it is imdenia- 
ble that we all strive after what is good, for we all seek to be happy. 
There are many kinds of changeable good after which we may strive. 
But, nothing changeable is good of itself ; it is good only because it 
participates in the good which is absolute and unchangeable. It fol- 
lows that there must exist a good which is, in itself, absolute and un- 
changeable. This good is God. God, therefore, exists [De Lib. Arb., 
II, c. 3, 15 ; De Trin., Vin, c. 3). 

2. God, as He is in Himself, is above all predicates. No one of the 
categories can be applied to Him in the sense in which it is applicable 
to creatxires. Even the category of Substance cannot be applied to Him 
in its proper sense ; if it were so, then it woidd follow that He could be 
the subject of accidents. ^ In regard to God, it is better to employ the 
notion JEiSsence (Essentia) than the notion Substance. From this it 
follows that Gk)d, as He is in Himself, is incomprehensible and ineffable ; 
there exists no term which is worthy of Him or which rightly signifies 
His Being. In the right understanding of this truth consists the right 
knowledge of God. JDem melius sdtur newiendo. If, however, we speak 
of TTiTTi in human language, we must attribute to Him all that our 
thoughts can conceive of what is loftiest and most excdlent. 

3. Gtod is absolute simplicity. He is not only free from eveiy ad-y ' 
mixture of material element — an eternal immutable Form — ^but, further- 
more, every attribute which belongs to Him is one and the same thing 
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with His Essence. In Gtxl, being, life, wisdom, goodness, etc., are 
not different things ; all these are, in Him, one and the same thing — 
His absolute infinite Essence. Gtxl is not good or just because of rar- 
ticipated justice or goodness ; He is His own justice and ffoodness. The 
same holds of His other attributes. God is, therefore, absdutelj immut- 
able and imperishable ; no shadow of change can affect Him. 

4. God is eternal. His existence is an unchanging present, without 
a past and without a future. God is immeasurable and omnipresent ; 
limitation and extension in space have no application to Him. He is 
above space and above time ; and vet He is in every space and at all 
times, whole in the whole, and whole in every part. 

6. God is absolute intelligence and absolute will, and is, therefore, 
the absolute spirit. As spirit, Gtxl is Divine. Conceiving in thought 
His own Essence, He generates within Himself the Eternal, Personal 
Word, in whom the whole infinitude of His Being is expressed. The 
Divine Word is thus the Son of God, the Personal Image of the Father. 
Again, the Father loves Himself in the Son, and the Son loves Himself 
in the Father, and in this lore there proceeds from both Love rendered 
personal — the Holy Ghost. In the Divine Word, moreover, the Father 
expresses not merely Himself, He expresses all other things likewise. 
The Divine Word includes within Himself the ideas orprimal causes of all 
things ; these ideas may even be said to be the Logos Himself » for nothing 
can exist in Him which is not His Being itself. 

6. God is omniscient. Nothing is hidden from His gaze. His 
knowledge is antecedent to the existence of things which are. We have 
knowledge of things because they are, and in so far forth as they are ; 
but thinfi;s are for the reason that God knows them, and after the manner 
that God knows them. God is absolutely free. He is sufficient for His 
own happiness. He has no need of any other thing. All His actions, 
therefore, producing effects extrinsic to Himself are absolutely free. No 
shadow of necessity can affect His will. Whatever He determines od, 
He chooses freely ; but His choice once made. He cannot change His 
decision ; such a change would imply imperfection of knowledge or im- 
perfection of will. 

7. God is omnipotent. Whatever He wills He can effect, and He can 
effect it by His mere will, without need of the concurrence of any other 
cause. God's will is co-extensive with God's power. Whatever is in 
contradiction with His essence or His attributes, that God cannot will, 
and, consequently, cannot effect. It would be weakness in Him to will 
or to effect an3rthing of this kind. God is absolutely holy ; He can will 
nothing except what is good ; evil He can neither desire nor do. It is, 
therefore, impossible that He should be the author of evil in the world. 
God is injfinitely good ; what He wills, He wills for the good of His 
creatures. He is, however, absolutely just ; He must therefore reward 
or punish each man according to his deserts. 

8. There does not exist any eternal matter, apart from God, out of 
which He fashioned the created world ; for Gxxi, being omnipotent, has 
no need of a material substrate on which to exercise His productive 
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power ; His omnipotence is competent to give things their total being. 
Nor has God prodnoed the world from out His own being ; in such a 
supposition the world would be like to Him in nature. The origin of 
the world can, therefore, be explained only by creation from nothing. 
Ood created the world from notning. But He did not effect this creation 
unconsciously. He reproduced in creation the eternal ideas of the Divine 
Word. Every species of being has its proper idea in the Divine Word, 
and is created to the likeness of that idea. 

9. The creation of the world is the revelation of the Divine goodnes^; — - '| 
God was not, however, so moved by His goodness to create, that creation ^ 
was for Him a necessity. On the contrary, the ultimate and highest 
reason for creation was the absolute and free choice of God. He has 
created the world because He willed so to do. To seek a higher reason 

for this Divine resolve would be to set above God a higher power on 
which He would be dependent, and so to deny His supremacy. The 
perfection and happiness of God have received no increase from creation ; 
the creative activity of God has been a benefit to creatures only. 

10. Created things are not without beginning, and they are not 
eternal, for they are changeable and perishable, and what is cnangeable 
and perishable cannot be eternal. Whatever is created is limited in time 
and space. Time is the measure of movement ; it can begin only with 
the beginning of motion. Hence the world is not in time ; contrariwise 
time was created in and with the world. Before the creation of the 
world there was no time. The same holds good of space, for without an 
extended world space is inconceivable. 

11. God created all things simultaneously — the world of spirits and 
the world of matter. Creavit omnia simuL In the Scriptural express- 
sion : ^' God created the heavens and the earth," we are to understand 
by the term " heaven" the world of spirits, and hj the term " earth " 
corporeal nature. Matter without form was the direct product of the 
Divine act of creation. This formless matter had no determinate — no 
actual cliaracter ; it was '' almost nothing." It could not, therefore, 
exist for an instant in the formless condition ; it must have been clothed 
in some form or other from the beginning. Matter, then, does not come 
before form, in the order of time ; it takes precedence in the order of 
nature — ^that is to say, matter miist be presupposed as the substrate of 
form ; it is only in tlus sense that matter can be said to have been created 
first. We must, further, distinguish between spiritual and con>oreal 
matter, of which one is the substrate of the corporeal, the other of 
the spiritual world. 

12. All things having been simultaneously created, we cannot imder- 
stand by the '' six days of the Mosaic narrative six successive periods 
of time; The six days represent no more than the order in which things 
follow one another in the gradations of being. The six days were con- 
sequently only one day, or, more properly, one instant, which is men- 
tioned six times, because the Scripture, at each mention of the term, in- 
troduces a new order of being, which, of its nature, is next to that 
immediately preceding, its existence being dependent on the existence 

19 
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of the preceding order. By the six days is meant no more than 
that the universe of things is divided into six gradations of being ; and 
as the number six is the most perfect number, the phrase may be imder- 
stood to signify the perfection of the world which Gx)d has created. 

13. The dmration of the created world depends upon God's conser- 
vation of its existence. If the sustaining power of God were for a 
moment withdrawn, the world would smk back into nothingness. 
The Divine wisdom has furthermore established all things in a compre- 
hensive order, and assigned to each being its determined place in this 
order ; and as He has made all things in order, so does He govern all 
things and guide them all by His providence to their appointed end. 
Evil itself is not excluded from this providence, for evil may be made 
to serve purposes of good. 

God is not, indeed, the author of evil ; but evil could not exist 
in the world unless by permission of God, since nothing exists contrary 
to His wiU. Evil is opposed to the will of Qod in so far as He abhors 
it, but it is not opposed to the will of God in the sense that it exists iu 
spite of Him. Consequently, though evil, in itself, is not good, vet it 
may be said that it is well it should exist, since it does not exist without 
God's (permissive) will. But it is well that it should only exist in so 
far as it is subservient to good. God can draw good out of evil. Evil, 
then, is against established order, in so far as it disturbs that order, but it is 
not for this reason extrinsic to established order, for when the evil exists 
it is made subject to that order, and hence subservient to good. God might, 
indeed, have prevented evil, but He preferred to draw good from evil, 
rather than not permit evil at all. The magnificence of the universal 
order is rendered more imposing by the presence of evil and by its sub- 
ordination to good. 

15. In the order of the universe there must be little things as well as 
great. We mustnot measure things by their usefulness to us ; we must not 
account evil whatever injures us ; we must judge each thing according 
to its own nature ; each has its own standard of perfection — its own 
form — its own harmony in itself. All creatures praise and glorify Gh)d, 
and this in such wise that they invite man to praise and glorify Him. 
Man stands at the summit of tne visible world ; he is the microcosmos, 
for he has within himself the being of inanimate bodies, the vegetative 
life of the plant, the sensuous faculties of the brute, and, over and above 
this, is possessed of reason, which last attribute brings him into kinship 
with the angels. Thus, he forms the Irak of union between the world A 
spirit and the world of matter. 

PSYCHOLOOT. 

5 77. 

1. The human soul is a substance essentially different from the body 
— ^immaterial, simple, and spirituaL The categcny of Quantity cannot j 
be applied to it ; it has not extension in space. Ijie proofs adduced by j 
Augustine for this doctrine are, briefly, the following : j 
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(a.) If the soul were corporeal^ it would be a body of determined 

auaUty. It would, in consequence, have knowledge of itself as being of 
iiis quality. This, howeyer, is not the case. {De TWn., X. c. 7.) 
I (b.) Eyen the faculty of sensuous perception is inexplicable, if sup- 

I , posed to belong to a principle wholly material. If the soul were cor- 
I porealitoouldnotcon£stinat once within itself the vast number of sensuous 

images with which our memory is stored. Still less can our intellectual 
knowledge be attributed to a corporeal principle, for this knowledge is 
concemM with the immaterial and supersensuous, whereas the corporeal 
deals only with the corporeal and sensible ; to this only is its power 
proportioned. (De Anima et ejus Orig., c. 17. De Quant. Anim., c. 13.) 
(c.) When we reflect upon a truth, we penetrate and understand it 
more perfectly the more we withdraw from sense and retire within our- 
selves, and so become immersed in the truth. Now, if the soid were 
merely the harmony of the body, and not a substance distinct from it. 
this diyorce from the body and concentration of the soul within itself 
would be impossible. [De ImmorL Anim.^ c. 10.) 

(dJ) The soul perceiyes at eyery point of the body the impressions 
made at that point, and perceiyes them not by a portion of its beinff, but 
by the entire ego. It must, therefore, be whole in eyery part of the 
body. This is possible only if the soul is of simple incorporeal nature, 
for a body, being an extended entity, can be present simultaneously at 
seyeral points omy by means of the seyeral pads of which it is composed. 
{JB^. 166, ad Hieron.y p. 4.) 

2. From the immaterial and simple nature of the soul we may argue 
to its further characteristics. In the first place it is essentially indiyi- 
dual. There is no such thinff as an imiyersal soul — each man has hie 
own indiyidual soul. In we secon^ place, the soul of man, being 
essentially epiritual and rational, cannot be degraded to the condition of 
an irrational soul ; the doctrine of the migration of souls is, therefore, 
an absurdity. In the third place, the human soul is like in nature to 
the pure spirits or angels. Its nature, no doubt, disposes it to union 
with the body, but this does not make it specifically distinct from the 
anffels, for the angels, too, haye bodies, though these are more perfect 
in Kind than the Dodies of men, and are immortal. It follows that man 
beinff distinguished from the brutes, on the one side, and from the 
angds, on the other, may be rightly defined an animal rationale mortak, 
o. The soul is not, as the Manicheans say, an emanation from Ood. If 
it were, it ought either to share in all the diyine perfections, being of like 
nature with God, or the Diyine substance ought to be capable of all 
those imperfections wldch we perceiye in ourselyes. The one alternative 
is as absurd as the other. The soul must, theref ore^ like other beings, 
haye been originally created by GKkL. 

4. As to the point of time at which the soul of the first man was 
created, Augustine is led by his principle that G-od created all things at 
once, to the yiew that Adam's soul was created at the same time as all other 
spiritual beings, and was subsequently united to the body. That imion, 
howeyer, was not the pxmishment of any offence; the nature of the solil 
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required its union with the body, the union was not unnatural, nor was it 
for the soul a condition of misiortune. 

5. Augustine rejects the notion that all human souls haye been created 
simultaneously and are united suocessiyely to the seyeral bodies which they ^ 

animate. The individual soul comes into existence with the indiyidua} U 

body to which it belongs. But Augustine is unable to arrive at a definite ^ 
opinion as to the maimer in whicn these souls come into being. Their 
origin by a generatiye process would seem to him to afFord the best ex- 
plaoaation of the transmission of original sin ; but, on the other hand, it 

IS inconceivable to him how one soul can be generated by another, if the 
soul be an immaterial and ^simple essence. The theory of generation de- 
• generates easily into Traducianism — a doctrine which must be totally 
rejected, for it has meaning only in the hypothesis that the soid is of a 
corporeal nature. 

6. But the theory of creation is, according to Augustine, surroimded 
with insoluble difficulties. If God daily creates new souls, these souls 
as they come forth from His hand must be fi;ood in themselves. Now, 
in their union with the body they are made subject to original sin ; and as 
this union is not of their choice, but accomplished whoUy by God, it is 
difficult to explain on what grounds those souls can be eternally repro- 
bated which could not by any possibility be purified by baptism, such 
souls, for instance, as those of children who die imbaptized. God would 
be obliged to secure baptism for such children ; for if, by uniting their 
souls to their bodies. He makes them subject to original sin. He is bound 
to make provision for their deliverance from this sm. But, on the other 
hand, God cannot be held to owe anything to anyone. 

7. In this way, Augustine sees (ufficumes on both sides, to which he 
can find no answer. He, therefore, holds it to be the more prudent, and the 
safer, course to suspend his judgment — and this all the more that Sacred 
Scripture does not lay down any definite teaching on the point. The 
passages which are cited in favour of the one theory or the other are 
not conclusive, because any one of them can be interpreted in the sense 
of either theory. This he undertakes to prove in regard to a number of 
such passages. 

8. Augustine asserts emphatically the oneness of the soul in man. 
The essential constituent parts of man are soul and body, and nothing 
more. If an argument be built on the words of the Apostle,' ' the flesh wars 
against the spirit," to show that there are in man two souls substantially 
different from one another, each having a will of its own, it might 
be argued with equal force, that there is no reason why we should stop 
at a £iality of wills; we should admit as many wills as there are opposing 
tendencies in man, and these tendencies are numberless. 

9. In one aspect of its being the soul of man is in dose relation with 
the body, in another it is superior to the body. We may distinguish in 
the soul A para inferior and a para auperiar, according to the different 
characters of the faculties with which it is endowed. J3y the lower part 
of the soul we mean the vegetative and sensitive faculties, in virtue of 
which the soul is the principle of corporeal life, as well as of sensuous 
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perception and locomotion. The functions of these faculties are essen- 
tially dependent upon the bodily organs. The higher part of the soul^ 
on the other hand, signifies the intellectual faculties — reason and will 
— ^faculties whose functions are not dependent on the bodily organism. 
Herein lies the difference between " spirit " and ^^ soul.'' The terms 
are altogether relatiye : In so far forth as the soul stands in immediate 
relation with the body by its sensitiye and yegetatiye faculties, it mar 
be called " soul" in the stricter senseof theterm;in8ofar asit is exalted 
aboye thebodyin its functionsof thought and will, itmaybecalled '^spirit." 

10. The soul in its union with the body is the element *which 
determines the nature or specific character of the composite enti^ : ^' Tradit 
speciem anima corpori, ut sit corpus, in quantum est.'' {Jje Imtnart. 
Anim.y c. 15.) Andnence, man, as man, is something different from either 
of the component elements of his being. The body is not man, neither 
is the soul ; man is the unit formed by both {De Mor. JSccL, I., c. 4). Bod^ 
and soul in conjunction form a single nature different from both consti- 
tuents — ^this nature is man. 

11. The relations which subsist between the body and the soul in 
man render it impossible for the body to exercise independently any in- 
fluence upon the souL This becomes more eyident if we obserye that to 
admit the opposite would be to giye the soul the character of matter which 
receiyes in itself the action of the body ^a supposition which is incom- 
patible with the spiritual nature of the soul, and its superiori^ to the 
body. The body, then, does not act upon the soul, but the soul acts in 
and through the body. If the soul suffers, it is not that it is so affected 
by the body ; the affection comes from itself in so far as it has become 
capable of sufferings by its union with the body, and by its actiyity in 
the organism. 

12. The action of the soul in the body and on the body is not, how- 
eyer, immediate. Between the actiye soul and the organs of the body 
there is interposed a subtle element of a somewhat spiritual nature by 
means of which the action of the soul reaches the organs of the body. 
This element Augustine designates ''Light" or ^'Mr;" that is, he 
atrributes to it a nature analogous to that of light and air. In this way 
he tries to bridge oyer the chasm that separates the roiritual soul from 
matter. He is, howeyer, ready to admit that it remams a mystery im- 
possible of adequate comprehension haw the soul is united to a materiid 
body. 

13. The human soul, in so far as it is a sensitiye soul, shows its ac- 
tiyity in the functions of sensuous knowledge and sensuous appetite. 
To the faculty of sensuous knowledge belong the external senses, 
the Sensus Communia or General Sense in which the external senses are 
united, the Imasination (yis spiritalis) and the Sensuous Memory. Hie 
Sensuous Appetite is the faculty of sensuous pleasure. To the soul, as t^ 
spirit, Augustine assigns three fundamental faculties: — ^Intellectual^^H^ 
Memory (memoria). Intelligence (intelligentia), and Will (yoluntas). I 
Furthermore, Intelligence is either intuitiye or discursiye, and we must, ^ 
therefore distinguish between Intellect (mens) and Reason (ratio). In 
other parts of his work, (De Quant Anim, c 27), Augustine substitutes. 
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for the last two terms, the expressions Hatio and Ratiocinatio. The 
distinction here laid down is, it must be remembered, only relative. 

14. The soul, being spirit, is created after the image of the Triune 
God. All other things exhibit the imprint (vestigia) of the Trinity in 
their unity, form, ana order ; but in the soul we have the image (imago) 
of God. Augustine explains variously wherein the image of God con- 
sists. He finds it in the trinity of elements — ^Being, Knowl edge , Will^ 
in the three fundamental faculties — Memory, Intelligence, Will ; 
lastly in the action of these three fundamental faculties when they are 
concerned with God. When the soul remembers God, the thought of God 
proceeds from this recollection, and with this thought is conjoined the 
/of>e of God, which serves as it were to bind together the recollection and 
the thouj^ht. In this threefold action is reflected, in clear outline, the 
triune life of God. 

15. The soxd is, of its nature, immortal. For this proposition Augus- 
tine adduces many proofs, akin, for the most part, to the Flatonist 
reasoning ; of this kind are the following : — 

(a) That thing in which the imperishable exists is itself imperishable. 
Now truth exists in the soul, inasmuch as the soul possesses it by know* 
ledge. Truth is imperishable. Therefore, the soul must be imperishable 
also. 

(b) The soxd is identified with Eeason. . Now Iteason, as such, is im- 
mortal, for the principles of Season are immortal. It follows that the 
soul is imperishable^ if the soul be inseparable from Eeason. That it is 
inseparable is proved by the fact that the union of the soul with Beason 
is not an union in space, and the one, by consequence, cannot be separated 
from the other. The soul, accordingly, is imperishable ; and, since Ileason 
can exist only in a living subject, the union of Reason with the soul implies 
not only the indef ectibility of the latter, but also the perpetuity of its 
life— namely, its immortality, in the true senfie of the term. 

(c) The essential distinction between soul and body consists in this, 
that the soul is life, whilst the bod^ is merely animated. If the soul, 
like the body, could be deprived of life, it would cease to be a soul, it would 
be like the body, merely a something animated (animatum). The soul, 
therefore, cannot lose its life ; that is, it is imjnortal. 

(d) Bein^ has no contrary principle which can destroy it (essentisD 
nihil contranum). The body though dissolved after death does not lose 
its being, for its elements remain ; so the soul also must endure, that is, 
it is imperishable. Nor is there any principle contrary to the life of the 
soul which can destroy it. The life of me soul is truth, and the con- 
trary of truth is error ; but error^ it is clear, cannot destroy the life of 
the soul. It follows that not only in its being, but also in its lif Ci the 
soul is imperishable ; that is to say, it is immortal. 
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Ethics. 



§ 78. 

1. The subjective basis of moral life is fcfig^^jolL^ Augustine uses 
the term liberty in a twofold sense : the one liberty of choice, the other 
freedom from evil, and freedom for (supernatural) good. 

Free will, as a faculty of choice, is, according to Augustine, an essen- 
tial attribute of man, for 

(a) Will is will precisely because it is exempted from physical neces- 
sitjjr and determines itself to act or to forbear. Freedom is involved in 
this essential notion of will ; a will without freedom is inconceivable. (De 
Lib, Arb., III. c. 3.) 

(b) Furthermore, consciousness testifies clearly to the freedom of the 
will. Of what are we more keenly conscious tnan of the fact that we 
have a will, and that we act by our will, unconstrained by any necessity P 
{De Lib. Arb., UL c. 1.) 

(c) Without free will, the distinction between good and evil becomes 
imintelligible. If we were not free we could not be bound by any moral 
law : merit and demerit, reward and punishment, praise and blame, 
would be wholly meaningless. The very remorse wnich we experience 
in reference to certain actions is evident proof of free will, for we could 
not feel remorse for an act the performance or omission of which was 
not in our power. (De Act. cant. Felic. Man.j II. c. 8.) 

2. Freedomfromevilandfreedomfor(supematural)goodisnot, according 
\^^_lp A.ugustine, an essentialattribute of thehuman will, itdependson the grace 

of Ood. This grace alone can free us from evil and bestow the capabilitv 
for (supernatural) Rood, as well as the desire of attaining it. Free will, 
as a f acidty of choice, the liberum arbitriumy cannot be lost, but the free- 
dom from evil and the freedom for (supernatural) good may be forfeited, 
though not otherwise than by our own fault. 

]^ee will, as a faculty of choice, is not destroyed or impaired by God's 
providence. God foresees the actions of men as they are, namely, as free 
acts, which we are at liberty to perform or to omit. The foreknowledge 
of God does not deprive free acts of their character of freedom. Man's 
act is not what it is, because God foresees it thus, but rather God foresees 
it thus, because it is what it is. If man's act were other than it is, God 
would have foreseen it to be otherwise. 

3. With this teaching regarding free will we may associate Augus- 
tine's doctrine regarding the Sovereign Good. He distinguishes two 
kinds of good, the enjoyable and the useful. The enioyable is that 
which, Vhen possessed, makes us happy, and which, therd^ore, we desire 
for its own sake ; the useful is that which is merely a means to the at- 
tainment of another good, and which, therefore, we desire and strive 
after for sake of someuxing else. 

4. This being premise^ it becomes clear that the Sovereign Good 
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must have the following characteristics : — It must be an enjoyable good, 
which being possessed makes us completely happy. It must be inalien- 
able ; a happmess which could be lost would not be true or perfect happi- 
ness at all. jLastly, it must be the source not only of our highest happiness, 
but also of our supreme perfection, for good, of its own nature, is caloulated 
not only to make us happy but also to make us perfect. 

5. if this be so, it follows that the Sovereign Qood cannot consist 
either in sensual pleasure, or in virtue, for neither of these exhibits the 
characteristics which belong to the Sovereign Good. The Sovereign Good 
must be something higher than man ; it can be no other than Ood— the 
Infinite GK)od. The supreme happiness of man must, therefore, consist 
in the eternal contemplation ana love of God, the Sovereign G^od. It 
follows that for man God is the only enjoyable good, and that every other 
good is merely a useful good, that is to say, it should be used only for 
me attainment of eternal happiness in GKkL. 

6. It follows, further, that supreme happiness is not attainable in 
this life, and that it is reservedfor us in the life to come. The ultimate end 
of man is to attain eternal happiness in God ; his ultimate end is, there- 
fore, not attainable in this life, it must be secured hereafter. This leads 
at once to the rule of life for man. Man's duty here below is to strive 
after the Sovereign GKxkI, that is, to live so as to attain to the Sovereign 
Good in the lite to come. 

7. The path of duty, in this respect, is marked for us by the Divine 
Law. We must act according to this law in order to fulfil the duty set 
us in life, and it is precisely in living and acting according to this law 
that moral goodness consists. But to fulfil this law in every respect, it is 
necessary to strive after virtue ; in virtue consists our moral perfection. 
Moral goodness is essentially connected with the final destiny of man ; 
so too, is virtue. Virtue is essentially the means to the attainment of 
the Sovereign Good ; this relation apart, virtue ceases to be virtue ; it 
becomes a mere form of self -deification which is vice, not virtue. 

8. Virtue is defined by Augustine " AniTni habitus, natursd modo et 
rationi consentaneus '' iCont. JuL Pelag., IV., c. 3) ; or, as '* Ars bene 
recteque vivendi ** (De Uivit. Dei, XTV., c. 9). It is, therefore, a capabi- 
lity or tendency of the will for good, acquired by the practice of what 
is good, and which implies stren^;h and firmness of wul in well-doing. 
Virtue does not require that man should be wholly inaccessible to the 
movements of passion ; the so-called airaOtui is unnatural and contrary 
to virtue ; virtue requires only that the irddri should be kept under 
control, that they should be restrained within the limits prescribed by 
the moral law, and thus made subservient to rightness of life. 

9. The Divine Law being the rule and standard of moral action, the 
point or precept of this law which is the basis of the whole and which 
mdudes within it all other precepts, is the Law of Love. First in this 
order is the love of Gh)d ; the love of God is our first and highest duty. 
This love leads us to refer to GK)d all that we are, all that we have, and 
all that we do, and thus to make of ourselves an offering to Him. From 
the love of God is derived the true love of self, in virtue of which we 
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«eek what is best for us, our Supreme GKxxly Qod Himself. With this 
is united the love of our neighbour, which consists in this, that we desire 
for our neighbour as for ourseLves his highest good, and, as far as in us 
lies, assist him to attain it. 

10. As the law of love is the fundamental law of our moral life, so 
love is the fandamental virtue. It is the basis of all other virtues ; all 
other virtues are only special aspects of the virtue of love. In the first 
place, this holds good with re^rd to tha:i2^disaUZirtues — ^Prudence, 
Fortitude, Temperance, and Justice. Prudence is love, in so far as it 
discriminates clearly between what is a help to it and what is a hinde- 
ranoe. Fortitude is love, in so &r as it boldly and readily undergoes all 
things for sake of the object it loves. Temperance is love, in so far as 
it maintains itself inviolate and imdefiled lor sake of what it loves. 
Finally, Justice is love, in so far as its service is wholly for the- obiect 
loved, and it thus acquires dominion over all things else. U)e mar, 
JEccl, I., c. 15.) Love is, thus, the source of all that is morally good, 
and no work has worth or merit before GKkL if it be not done for love. 

11. ^ilis n ot a real substantial entity ; everything that is, in so 
far as it is, is both tme and good. Evil is merely negation — ^negation 
of the good which ought to exist — ^that is to say, it is a privatum of 
good. Evil is, therefore, possible only through good ; if there were no 
good, a privation of ffood or loss of good would not be possible. A being 
absolutely evU, in which no good whatever exists, is an impossibility ; 
be it ever so evil, inasmuch as it is or has being, it is to that extent good. 
Absolute evil is absolute negation — mere notmng. 

12. These considerations exhibit to us the relation which subsists 
between evil and the natural order* Evil is contrary to nature, since it 
deprives nature of its befitting good. In this sense it may be described 
as a deterioration or corrupnon of nature. But evil cannot destroy 
nature, for the corruption induced by evil supposes a nature or substance 
corrupted, and the destruction of this would mvolve the disappearance 
of the eviL 

13. With regard to the cause of evil, we must distinguish between 
the remote and me proximate cause. The remote cause is the finiteness 
and mutability of created thinffs. It is only a being which is finite and 
changeable wnich can be subject to eviL GKkL, the absolutely immu- 
table, is beyond the reach of evil ; for the immutable, as such, cannot 
underffo a privation of good. The proximate source of evil is the free 
will of man. Free will alone can efFect evil, as it alone can effect 
ff ood. But beyond its freedom no further reason can be assigned why the 
iree will does evil ratiier than good. The Manicheans are absurd, when 
they asfflgn man's bodily nature as areason to explain why he does evil. 

14. We must distinguish two kinds of evu {malum) : the malum 
eulpcB^ and the malum pomm. Hie former is moral evil — evil in the strict 
sense of the term ; tibe latter is a consequence of the former, and is 
occasioned by it. To begin with moral evil: it must consist in the 
piivation of moral good, in man's turning away from his SovereigTl 
Good, and giving himself to good that is changeable. Good that is 
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changeable is not, indeedy evil in itself ; but when man prefers it to the 
Sovereign Gk)od, and sets it above the Sovereign Good, he perverts and 
disturbs right order, and precisely in this perversion of order lies the 
evil of his action. This turning away from the Sovereign Good, and 
turning to evil, takes place when man violates the Divine law, which 
marks for him the patn to the Sovereign Gbod. Hence moral evil — 
sin — ^may be defined ^' Dictum, factum vel concupitum contra legem 
Dei." {CotUra Faust. Manich.y XXII., c. 27.) 

15. The malum pcenm is the actual loss of the Sovereign Good, in- 
curred as the punishment of moral evil. This last constitutes unhap- 
pinesS) for happineto can consist only in the possession of the Supreme 
&ood* In the present life, this unhappiness is not felt in its full force, 
for the good of the mutable and created order goes some way to com- 
pensate for the loss ; but in the life to come such compensaUon is not 
admissible, and the fulness of misery must then be experienced. Such 
is the punishment of moral evil. That it should be inflicted is a require- 
ment of God's justice, and from this point of view it may be called good, 
since it is an effect of God's justice. It is, therefore, an evil only for the 
man on whom it falls ; and m so far as it is thus an evil it is caused by 
man himself, for he has provoked it by his sin. As a requirement of 
justice it is good, for it is a restoration of the order that hiad been dis- 
turbed ; viewed in this Hght, it has God for its author. 

16. We see, then, that a good action implies an approach to God, 
the Supreme Being ; whereas an evil action implies a separation from 
the Supreme Being — a movement towards noUiingness. Hence, it is 
only the good action which is a positive entity in every respect ; the 
evil act is positive only as an act ; the direction in which it tends is to 
non-bein^, it is in this regard something merely negative. This analysis 
warrantea Augustine in asserting that evil may be said to have, not a, cattsa 
effieiena but a causa deficiensy for it is essentially a defection from the 
highest perfection — a retrogression towards imperfection and nothing- 
ness. {l)e Civ. Deiy XII., c. 7.) 

17. So much with regard to the general lines of Augustine's Ethics. 
His teaching on the subject of Gtmoe and Bedemption falls, no doubt, 
under this section ; but we cannot follow him into these questions ; they 
belong to the historv of dogma, not to the history of philosophy. We 
content ourselves with noticing a few points : 

(a.) The first man, says Angostine, enjoyed freedom from evil and freedom for good, 
he oonaequently had power not to sin — ** poose non peooare.'' He needed, it i« tme^ for 
this the aadstanoe of Qod, but this aesistanoe was merely an adjtUorium sine quo non, 
that is, an aid without which he oonld not succeed in avoiding evil and doing good ; but 
not a srace by means of which he did good. 

(b,) But when the first man sinned, the ffuilt and the punishment of his sin descended 
upon all his posterity, for the reason ittiat they were all contained eeminaUter in him. In 
consequence of this inherited sin, man can no longer do that which is connected with his 
supernatural destiny, and he is thus made subject to evil. To the ** posse non peccare " 
has succeeded the " non posse non peccare." Kot that man is forced to evil by any 
intrinsic necessity, but that man is so hampered by sensual desires, that he can no longer 
shake himself free from evil, for sensuality is ever dragging him down to it again. 

(a) The human race was delivered from sin and its punishments by Christ By His 
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Paanon and Death, Christ has merited for vs the srace which destroys evil within as, 
and makes us again capable of good. This grace, by which we do good, is not a mere 
adfuforium sine quo non, it is an acyutorium quo, that is, it not only makes the good 
possible for ns, it also effects the good within ns, altiiongh not without onr wiU^ or 
farther than our will co-operates. This grace restores the " posse non peocare," it leads 
OS to the condition of eternal perfection, where tiie *' posse non peccare " is replaced by 
the *' non posse peccare.'* 

(d,) Redemption is, on the part of Ood, a free act. He would not have acted unjustly 
had He left all men in originalsin and under the condemnation which follows it. But He 
was pleased to show, on the one hand, what the offence of msn deserved, and on the 
other what His own mercy could effect. He, therefore, elected from the mcutsa damna 
tionis a portion of the human race to be saved by His gratuitous grace, while He left the 
rest in the m/osBa damntUionis. 

(e,) This election is called in Scripture Precie^^ina^ton. The non-predestined are not 
altogether excluded from Qod*a grace ; but it is only in the elect that grace produces its 
full effecl^ leadine them effectuaUy to their destined end. To the non-predestined it is 
not an injustice wat they are not elected ; they have deserved condemnation ; God does 
not predestine them to evil ; it is only because of His knowledge of the evil which they do 
that they are condemned. This is what the Scripture signifies by the term BejmtbcUion. 

(/.) From the outset, God's grace delivered a certain number of human bom^ from 
perdition, and this number constituted the kingdom of God, as opposed to the kmgdom 
of the world. The entire time covered by the existence of the human race is uo more 
than the period of development for these two kingdoms. In the end will come the com- 
plete separation of the elect from the reprobate. After the general resurrection, the 
former will receive eternal reward, the latter eternal punishment. There is no restora- 
tion of the reprobate, as imagined by Origen. 

18. The Tastness of the doctrinal system of Aagustiiie is apparent 
from eyen this brief sketch. His inquiries coyered the whole range of 
speculatiye knowledge, and his clear and penetrating mind diffused 
light in eyery region of its inyestigations. It is not a matter of surprise 
that Aufi^stine's teaching should haye exercised a larger influence on 
the deyelopment of Christian philosophy than that of any other thinker. 



Claudiantts Mabibktus, Boethius, Oassiodoetjs. 

§79. 

1. With Augustine, the deyelopment of Christian philosophy in the 
West came for a time to an end. It was not, howeyer, that the intel- 
lects of the Christian Church had lost their power, or that the ardour 
for scientific inyestigation had grown cold. The cause was wholly 
external in character; it is to be sought in the disturbances pro- 
duced by the barbarian inyasion. This migration of nations brought 
about the oyerthrow of existing social conditions ; and the long wars and 
turmoils which succeeded it rendered impossible the peacefcu deyelop- 
ment of intellectual life, and gaye little leisure for philosophic thought. 
It was only in the retirement of the monasteries that Christian science 
could still find an asylum. Here it took refuge, and here it continued 
to exist through the lone period of general catastrophe, waiting for 
times more fayourable to its progress. It is noticeable that, after the 
time of Augustine, the labours of the men who concerned tiiemselyes 
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with science were directed chiefly to coUectiiig and preserving what had 
already been created. They laboured topreserve and transmit to better 
times the results already achieved by Christian science. To this their 
efforts were directed and in this consisfed their chief merit. 

2. Of im]portaxioe as a philotopher Is the priest ClandianuB Mamertus, of Vienne, in 
Oanl (about the middle of the 6th oentory), because of his defence of the doctrine of the 
spiritiuJity of the soul, contained in his work Dt Statu AninuB. The Seini-Pelagians, 
Cassian, Fanstos, and Gennadins (of the 5th centonr), foUowins Tertullian and mlarv, 
had taught that the soul is of corporeal nature. Ood alone, they nad held, is inooiporesl; 
all created thinas are corporeal, the human soul with the rest. Everything created, they 
arffued, islimitd, has consequently its place in space, and is therefore corporeal ; every- 
thmg created has quality and quantitj^ ; God alone is above and beyond tne Cate^pories ; 
quality implies extension, and extension, without corporeal substance, is inconceivable. 
Furthermore, the soul dwells within the body, and for this reason is of limited extension, 
and is, consequently, a corporeal substance. In point of quality, it is of a nature resem- 
bling light or air, but is, nevertheless, corporeaL 

3. Against this doctrine daudianus protests. Hie world, to be perfect, he argues, 
must contain in itself beings of all kinds ; hence God must have created incorporeal 
beings, and to this class belong the souls of men. A further reason for holding human 
souls to be incorporeal is the teaching of Scripture that they are made after the likeness of 
the incorporeal God. The soul cannot be brou£[ht under the category of quantity, for its 
faculties of memory, reason, wUl, have no extension ; and since these ubculties are one with 
tile substance of the soul, the soul also must be without extension or quantity. The in- 
corporeal nature of the soul Is further shown in the soul's intellectual activi^. Sensible 
objects are perceived by it in unsensnous fashion, and besides, it is capable of compre- 
hendin^j thesupersensnons and incorporeal. From this we are forced to conclude that the 
soul is liateif supersensnous and incorporeal, for it could not, otherwise, have knowledge 
of objects of this kind. Finally, the soul Is present in every part of the bod]^, for it has 
perception of the impressions made on the different parts of the body. But it could not 
be present simultaneously in these several parts if it were not incorporeaL 

4. Boethius Senator of Rome, who flourished under Theodoric, King of the 
Ostrogoths (a.d. 470-526), and whom the accusations of his enemies consign^ to kmff 
capti^ty and finally to death, did much to preserve the learning of the ancients and m 
earlier Christianil^. He translated the logiod works of AristoUe, with the Isafloge of 
Porphyry, on which he wrote a commentuy. He also wrote a commentary on Cicero's 
Topioa, The aim of Boethius in these writings was purely didactic He endeavoured to 
trainsmit the achievements of earlier philosophers. In the form most easy of under- 
standing. The genuineness of the treatise De Irimtate is disputed. 

5. But his most remarkable work Is the book De Conaolaiione PhUowphia, composed 
by him while in prison. It Is classical in style, and is written partly in prose and paitiy 
in verse ; its contents may be described as a kind of Hieodicea or NatunJ Theology. He 
endeavours to prove that the supreme good for man does not consist in riches or other 
possessions ; not in power or glory : not in posts of honour or pleasure ; in a word not in finite 
good : that it lies beyond time, and can be no other than God. God, as the fulness^of good- 
ness, is the sovereign good for man. In the possession of God consists the happiness after 
which all are strivmg. To strive for this supreme good is the duty set us m life. The 
purpose of God's providence Is to lead us to this end. In furtherance of this purpose, God 
makes use of the most varied means, some pleasing to man, other some an afuction to 
him. The good and the evil ^riiich happen to man in life are, in God's design, alike con- 
trived for his salvation. The conviction tliat happiness awaits us beyond tne grave, and 
that the ^pod and the evO of life are means to attain it, is the firmest suppnort of man in 
the vicissitudes of life ; as long as he holds fast by this truth he cannot be aismayed. 

6. The Soiator Gassiodoms was a contemporary of Boetiiius (a.d. 468-576), and, like 
him, held important public offices under Theodoric. But he ultimately retired into the 
convent of Vivarium, near Squillace in Bruttii, and there, with his monks, devoted himself 
exclusively to study and education. He composed a treatise on tiieologi(»l education, and 
on the liberal arts(Grammar, Dialectic and Rhetorio— the Trivium; Aritmnetic, Geometry, 
Music, Astronomy — ^the Quadrivium.) These arts he held to be of much utility, as they aid us 
to acquire an understanding of Scripture and a knowledge of God. His treatise Dt 
ArtXbuB ae DisctpAiiM Artivm LiberaUum was much used as a text-book in succeeding 
centuries. 



